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A NEW MASTERPIECE OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 

By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Litt. 

The fragmentary painted limestone statuC; which I am privileged here to publish 
out of the treasures of Lord Carnarvon's collection^ is assuredly one of the greatest 
achievements of Egyptian sculi^ture. It is the portrait of a lady of rank, coming, 
no doubt, from the serdah or statue-chamber of a tomb in the vast Pyramid-field 
which extends southward from Gizeh. Only the head and the shoulders remain ; and 
the small size of the figure will be apparent when it is stated that the total measure- 
ment from the top of the head to the bottom of the break is only twenty-five 
centimetres. The breadth of the face inside the wig is seven centimetres, and the 
distance from the chin to the point where the parting of the natural hair disappears 
under the similarly parted wig is no more than 8*2 centimetres. Our Frontispiece 
gives, as indeed any reproduction would give, the impression of a life-size portrait ; 
and this fact compels the reflexion how little the actual scale of a consummate work 
of art adds to, or takes from, its value for the spectator. The skin is painted 
a warm yellow, the conventional colour chosen by the Egyptians as characteristic of 
their womenfolk ; the lips had previously been given a red colour, and this still 
shows faintly beneath the yellow. The heavy wig is black, as are also the natural 
hair, the eyes and the eye-brows. A tightly-fitting white tunic hangs from the 
shoulders, leaving the arms and a small portion of the chest bare ; around the neck is 
fastened a bead-necklet represented by alternate painted bands of red and bluek As an 
eminent critic has pointed out to me, the colours here are an essential pcirt of the 
artist's scheme, not a superfluous element as in Greek sculpture they often seem to be. 
The amazing vitality of the face is enhanced by the dense solidity of the black wig, 
and the multi-coloured pectoral lends brightness and gaiety to the whole. For the 
workmanship no praise can be too high ; the moulding of the face, and still more of 
the breasts, is of surpassing delicacy. 

The anonymous artist has been fortunate in his model : her features are of the 
heavy type (apparently characteristic of the Egyptian aristocracy in the early Dynasties) 
familiar from the Nofret of the Cairo Museum and from the wife of Mycerinus in the 
Boston group-: but she is free from the sullenness of the one, and from the some- 
what commonplace half-smile of the other. The fleshy lips and the broad nose mi^ht 

^ The sequence of the band'j from top to buttom is red, blue, red, blue, red; the lowest band is 
narrower than the rest. The colours now are much darkened. 

2 For this latter see G. ^Iaspero, EsmU ^’Ari EijyijVea, })p. 3d, 37, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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have betrayed a lesser master into the suggestion of coarseness, but this danger has 
been successfully avoided. And indeed so entirely absent is over-emphasis in any 
direction, that it seems impossible to define the expression of the face otherwise than 
as significant of the most varied, yet obscure, potentialities. Is she grave or gay, frank 
or secretive, of material or of spiritual mind ? The profile, at least, seems almost 
childish in its candour and innocence (PL II). Be her character what it miiy, the 
dominant note of the portrait is the vitality of its womanhood — a vitality, however, 
perhaps latent as yet and still seeking its outward expression. 

The support at the back of the statue is modern, and the break was of a kind 
such as to leave but little clue as to the posture of the original. The position of 
the arms might suggest that they hung straight down the sides, but the impression 
gained is that of a sitting statue. The chances are that it did not form part of a 
group: Avhen a married couple is depicted the Avife seldom fails to grasp her husband’s 
arm or shoulder in token of affection ; children are represented, if at all, as of 
smaller size, and in some examples clasp their father’s leg. Probably our statue stood 
alone and independent of any other figures ; however, independent female statues are 
rare, and we must take it that this one portrayed a girl, or young woman, of very 
exalted rank. It is not unpleasing to think of her as a royal princess; nor, indeed, 
is this fancy in the least improbable. 

The close analogy of the features with those of Nofret and the wife of Mycerinus 
indicates as the date the Fourth Dynasty (b.c. 2900 — 2750); the work of the Fifth 
Dynasty was more elegant, but less profound. A detail not to be overlooked is the 
appearance of the natural hair beneath the wig, as in both the statues already men- 
tioned. Note further that, as in the case of Nofret, the wig concealed the ears. 

For the benefit of such readers as are not students of Egyptology, I add a few 
words of explanation concerning the purpose of this and similar statues. They were 
specifically funerary in character, and had an important practical function to perform. 
The corpse was doomed to perish, in spite ^of whatever precautions might be taken 
by the embalmer to stave off decay and corruption. None the less, it was essential 
that the body should remain intact, and it Avas consequently hidden aAvay in its sarco- 
phagus at the bottom of a deep burial shaft, far from the reach of men. But immortality 
demanded assiduous tending and care ; if the deceased was thus inaccessible, hoAv Avas 
he to receive his daily meal of oxen and geese, beer and bread? For this purpose a 
substitute had to be provideJ, and it Avas provided in the form of a statue carved 
as true to liie as the craftsman’s art could make it — a realistic, and to the Egyptians 
even a real, embodiment of the dead man’s personality. It has not been emphasized 
sufficiently that every Egyptian statue Avas deliberately brought to life by magical 
passes and spells, before it Avas AA^alled up in the recesses of the serdah. The sculptor 

in Ancient Egypt AA^as called 'the Auvifier’ q ) word for 'to carve’ 

Avas the same as that for 'to create,’ 'to give birth’ it is perhaps not fantastic 

to think that, in the beginning, these expressions Avere literally understood. At all 
events, such funerary statues Avere mimetically vivified by the ritual of ' Opening the 

^ Elliot Smith, O/i the Si(jo)ncoiire of the Geographical Distrihuiion of the Practice of 

Mummijiciftion,, p. 42, where tliis conjecture was first expressscd by me. 
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Mouth/ performed first, perhaps, at the sculptor’s workshop (the ‘ house-of-gold ’ nsn ), 

and again at the final interment. It was probably on this last occasion, and possibly 
then alone, that the statue was displayed to the admiring gaze of relatives, friends, 
and servants, afterwards to be walled up in a tiny outbuilding of the tomb, absolutely 
closed but for a chink before which the priestly officiant stood to make the daily 
funeral offering b Thus the living could remain in touch with their dead. 

To ourselves, accustomed to regard Art as a thing in and for itself, it may seem 
incredible that such skill, such manifest creative feeling, were expended for a mainly 
utilitarian purpose. But history points immistakeably in that direction : Art is but 
the by-product of men’s practical ends, nay more, of men s early superstitions. 

^ See {e>g.) Mr Blackman’s article J, E. A., vol. in, pp. 250-4. 
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THE FUTURE OF GRAECO-EOMAX WORK IK EGYPT' 

By Professok B. P. GRENFELL 

I HAD hoped that Part XII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri would be published 
before the date of this meeting, but though the composition of the volume was 
finished by the end of May, the printing has been somewhat slower than usual 
owing to the war. The book, however, is now being bound, and is promised for 
December, Professor — or, as he now is, Captain — Hunt has been away on military 
service during the last year, and though he took part in the decipherment and 

translation of the papyri in the earlier stages of the volume, the commentary un- 
fortunately lacks his accustomed shaz^e in its composition. Part XI consisted practically 
entirely of literary texts, either classical, Graeco- Egypt! an, or theological : Part XII 
on the other hand contains official and private documents, chiefly of the third century 
of the Christian era. We hope in the future to keep more closely to the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the non-literary documents from Oxyrhynchus which was 

observed in some of the earlier volumes of the series, but was abandoned when 
literary papyri claimed nearly the whole available space. The most important 

section is that concerning the senate, which was established at Oxyrhynchus, as in 

other capitals of nomes throughout Egypt, in A.D. 202. It was more or less based on 
a Greek model, and for a century the municipality enjoyed a certain amount of 
freedom of government ; but early in the fourth century most of its powers were 
usurped by a representative of the central administration called a logistes or ciiratoi\ 
Of the papyri belougiug to this section the earliest is a short decree of the Emperor 
Caracalla, probably in A.D. 215. when he visited Egypt, concerning the behaviour of 
senators. It runs as follows : ^ Proclamation of the Emperor Caesar M. Aurelius Severus 
Antoninus Parthicus Maximu.s. etc. If a senator strike or censure in an unseemly 
manner the president or another senator, he shall be deprived of his rank, and set 
in a position of dishonour. Published at Babylon {i.e. Babylon near Cairo) in the 
public colonnade, the magistrate in office being Aurelius Alexander... from Heliopolis.’ 
From this we may gather that tlie meetings in the early days were somewhat turbulent. 
Another papyrus contains a notice of a special meeting summoned by the president, 
who bears a long list of municipal titles, in about A.D. 284. 

* The question of the of provision'? for the most noble soldiers does not admit even a brief 

delay, and tor this and >inco letters from his excellency the dioecetes Aurelius Proteas, as well 

a." troui hi^ excellency Amnn.ciius. are urging u>^ on this matter, and the boats to receive the supplies 
are already at anchor, it V-ectme nece->ary to ^^urnmou a special general meeting of the senate at a 

i An addre.^s delivered at the Oeneral Meeting of the Exploration Fund, November 17, 1916*. 
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suitable place, in order that a discussion may be held on this single subject, and the obligations per- 
formed as quickly as possible. Accordingly in order that every one, being informed of this, may 
willingly act as senator (?) to-day, which is the 15th, the letters are publicly exhibited. I thought it 
right that you should know by this proclamation that I have instructed you, being now in possession 
of the facts, to assemble swiftly in view of the orders, since no other subject remains for the present 
meeting, and to vote upon the elections of those who are to serve. 

The 2nd (?) year, (month) 15.' 

Three long papyri give reports, divided into sections, of discussions in the senate 
in A.D. 270 — 275, with the names of the speakers and abstracts of their remarks, while 
another contains a list of resolutions passed at a sitting, so that a very fair general 
idea of the proceedings can be obtained. 

The debate on each topic was generally opened by the reading of a communication 
from the governor of the nome or some other external official, or by an explanatory 
speech from the president, who usually took a leading part in the discussion. The 
senators’ remarks were frequently collective (the word corresponding to ‘ Hear hear ’ 
or ' bravo ’ was otiKeave ) ; but sometimes one set of magistrates spoke, or an individual 
senator. An oflScial of the senate, ^vho is prominent in bringing matters to a decision 
or collecting information, is called the 'syndic,’ a kind of legal adviser, who also 
acted as the advocate of the senate in courts of law ; but the officials of the central 
government do not take part directly in the debates. 

The subjects of discussion concern partly administration, partly finance. Under 
the former head come the appointments of various local magistrates, the supply of 
whom tended to diminish in the third century owing to the lack of candidates able 
and willing to incur the necessary expenses of office. 

Thus one section describes an animated discussion on the question of the appoint- 
ment of a public banker. The first speech came as usual from the president, who 
pointed out that persons already holding a public office were eligible for election to 
a second, and it was on this question that most of the subsequent debate turned ; 
for after a second speech from the president urging an immediate election, but leaving 
the choice of a candidate to the senate, the members of the tribe which by rotation 
was responsible for the appointments to public duties proposed the election of 
Ptolemaeus, chief-priest, one of the minor municipal officials. The next speech was an 
objection to this nomination from Eudaemon, an exegetes (one of the higher magistrates), 
on the ground that the burden of two offices was beyond Ptolemaeus’ means, as was 
also pleaded by the chief-priest himself. The president’s suggestion, that more pressure 
should be brought to bear upon Ptolemaeus, as being too modest, led to renewed 
protests from him and Eudaemon ; but though disposed to make some concession 
with regard to the office already held by Ptolemaeus, the president would take no 
refusal on the question of the bankership ; and the senators showed their opinion by 
the customary acclamations. A final appeal from Ptolemaeus, supported by a reminder 
of his past services from his champion, w^as disregarded, and his election as public 
banker was proposed by the president and accepted by the senate, a last good word 
for Ptolemaeus being spoken by Eudaemon, acquiescing in the verdict of the majority. 

As an example of debates on financial questions I may cite a section dealing 
with the supply of yarn for making the vestments required in a temple at Oxyrhynchus, 
and the amount to be paid to the yarn-merchants. The opening speech of the 
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president explained that a previous resolution of the senate concerning the budget 
of the temple required modification on account of the difficulty of obtaining yarn 
for manufacturing the tem23le vestments. Owing to the refusal or inability of the 
village flax-spinners and their wives to carry out their engagements, it had apparent!} 
become necessary to apply to the city yarn-merchants for the material, as was pointed 
out by the syndic, who reported that the price demanded was 49 denarii (196 drachmae), 
of which 11 denarii had already been advanced from the State Treasury. This price 
was considered too high by the senate, and they reduced it to 30 denarii, a figure 
accepted by the syndic, who then undertook to present a samj^le to the weavers 
appointed for the manufacture of the temple linen. The discussion then turned upon 
a petition of the associated cloth- weavers of Oxyrhynchus, who, like any modern trades- 
union, were demanding an increase in their remuneration owing to the rise in the 
price of raw materials and the wages of their apprentices. Probably these manufactures 
were destined for the State, which collected a certain amount of revenue in the form 
of clothing for the army. Some increase in the remuneration of the cloth-weavers was 
ultimately awarded by the senate. 

A different group of papyri in Part XII is valuable historically, as throwing light 
on the chronology of the Roman emperors from A.D. 250 — 284. This period was very 
obscure owing to the poverty of literary evidence and the inconsistencies in the 
archaeological evidence concerning the dates, so that there has been much dispute as 
to the precise length of the reigns uf the emperors Gallienus, Claudius II, and 
Aurelian, and the dates of their accessions, Gallienus being assigned sometimes 15, 
sometimes 16 years, Claudius 2 or 3, Aurelian 6 or 7. An astronomical basis for deter- 
mining the dates of these emperors is now jorovided by three horoscopes, two in the 
reign of Gallienus and one in that of Carinus, shortly after Aurelian. These give 
the position in the signs of the zodiac occupied by the sun and moon and the five chief 
planets at the time of the nativity in question, which is fixed by the regnal year, 
month, day and hour. They are calculated according to the system of Ptolemy, which 
as regards the movements of the heavenly bodies was very accurate, and, since the 
data of the horoscopes accord very closely with the facts (in no case is there an error 
of more than a few degrees, and the signs of the zodiac are right throughout), there 
is no possible doubt as to the year of the Julian calendar to which the regnal years 
mentioned in the horoscopes refer. The result of the new evidence, taken in con- 
junction with that of coins, is to indicate that Gallienus' last year was his 15th, not 
his 16th, and Aurelian's last year his 7th, not his 6th, as has widely been supposed, 
cliiefly on the evidence of a Strassburg papyrus, and that the death of Gallienus 
and accession of Claudius took place about July 268, and the accession of Aurelian in 
the spring of 270, not in that of 271. 

Part XIII, which is in preparation, will contain two sections of mainly third 
century documents (contracts and private accounts), for which there was not room 
in Part XII, but will be chiefly devoted to literary papyri, like Part XI. Of these 
the most valuable is a papyrus containing parts of two lost dithyrambs of Pindar, the 
authorship of which is proved by the occurrence of three extant fragments. The 
dithyrambs were hymns nominally in praise of Dionysus, just as the paeans, of which 
we published considerable fragments in Part V, were nominally in praise of Apollo. 
One of the two poems was addressed to the Argives, the other was addressed to the 
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Thebans, as is shown by the title. The opening strophe and antistrophe of the 
second poem, each of 18 lines, are well preserved. There is also part of another 
Pindaric papyrus, containing some of the Olympian odes. This is the first papyrus of 
the extant portion of Pindar's poems to be discovered, and, since none of the Pindaric 
MSS. is older than the 12th century, will be very valuable for the history of the 
text, for it belongs to the 5th century. The longest literary papyrus is part of a roll 
containing speeches of the Attic orator, Lysias, of which there are over 100 fragments, 
divided among at least two of the lost orations. The title of one of these, Against 
Hippotherses is preserved : the following oration seems to be directed aghinst a person 
called Theoinnestus, but is not either of the two extant orations of Lysias against 
an individual of that name ; and though the name Theodotides also occurs, and some 
fragments of Lysias' oration Against Theodotides were published by us in the Hibeh 
Papyri, the subject of that speech seems to have been different from that of the Oxy- 
rhynchus oration, which is concerned with a charge of fraud. The oration against 
Hippotherses was also a private one, but contains several references to political events, 
the case being concerned with the revolution of the 30 Tyrants, and the restoration 
of the democracy. There are also many fragments of a different papyrus containing 
a speech against a certain Lycophron, which is to be ascribed to the orator Lycurgus. 
Lycophron was defended by Hyperides in a speech which is partly extant in a British 
Museum papyrus, the prosecution being conducted by Lycurgus, and the occurrence of 
several of the same proper names in the two papyri leaves no room for doubt as to 
the authorship of the Oxyrhyiichus text. Part of a Socratic dialogue in the style of 
Plato, but not extant, though the works of Plato are preserved almost in entirety, is 
more difficult to identify. The argument turns upon the character of Themistocles, 
who is stated to have been disowned by his father, a circumstance which was not 
previously known. Another valuable literary text gives a series of apparently discon- 
nected discussions of various points connected with Greek mythology or literary history, 
illustrated by quotations from different authors. One of the sections deals with 
Kaineus, who was supposed to have been turned from a woman into a man by 
Poseidon : another deals with the confusion between Thucydides the politician and 
Thucydides the historian. Extant authors are represented (besides the Pindar fra^-- 
ment already mentioned and others) by fragments of Herodotus Book III, which are 
much more extensive than any Herodotean fragments discovered previously, of the Ajax 
of Sophocles, the Orestes of Euripides, and the Phitus of Aristophanes. Among the 
theological texts I have so far identified an early fragment of the Shepherd, of Her mas, 
a work which was very popular in Egypt, and several early biblical pieces. Of these the 
most interesting is one from the first chapter of Ecclesiasticus in the LXX, which 
contains the verse The word of God most high is the fountain of wisdom, and her ways 
are everlasting commandments. This verse occurs in a late Greek cursive MS. and in 
some of the ancient versions, but is omitted by all the chief uncial codices, and has 
generally been regarded by recent editors of the Apocrypha as an amplification of the 
verse preceding. But its occurrence in the Oxyrhvnchus papyrus (6th cent.) suggests that 
the omission is probably due to homoioteleuton (this verse ends with alcopiac, its prede- 
cessor with aliovo^). This is interesting in view of the recent efforts of Prof. Clark 
to show that the shorter text found in the most ancient Greek MSS. of the Gospels, 
the Sinaitic and Vatican codices, as contrasted with the longer Western text, is due 
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not to interpolations in the Western text but to accidental omissions of lines in 
the other. 

After finishing Oxyrhynchus XII, I have been mainly occupied with the editing 
of Part III of the Tebtunis papyri for the University of California. Part I, which 
consisted of late Ptolemaic papyri found in crocodile-mummies, was issued as a joint 
volume by the University and the Exploration Fund; Part II, consisting of papyri 
of the Roman period from the town of Tebtunis, was issued by the University alone, 
as will be this volume, which comprises papyri of the third and second centuries 
B.c. from mummy -car tonnage, like the Petrie and Hibeh papyri. The greater part 
of the long and delicate process of unrolling the papyri was undertaken by Prof. 
Smyly of Dublin, who has been collaborating with me in the edition, as also has 
Mr E. Lobel, a young Oxford papyrologist, now engaged in war work. Since the 
bulk of the papyri belongs to the reigns of Ptolemy Epiphanes and Philometor in 
the first half of the second century B a, they serve usefully to fill the gap between 
the Petrie papyri and the papyri of the first Tebtunis volume. The most important 

literary pieces are some fragments of, apparently, the Inachus of Sophocles, a satyric 
drama of an obscure character, to judge by both the extant and the newly recovered 
remains. There is also part of a treatise on music (not Aristoxenus), and an extract 
of 30 lines from a lost comedy. Besides several fragments of the Iliads which do 
not differ much from the vulgate text, there are several of the Odyssey, which are 
remarkable both for their comparative rarity and on account of the presence of a 
number of new lines and other variants. This circumstance shows that the influence 
of the great Alexandrine scholars of the third century B.C. in fixing the text of 
Homer as we have it to-day was at first much stronger in regard to the Iliad than 
to the Odyssey, of which the text seems to have remained in a fluid condition until 
the close of the second century B.c. The non-literary papyri, which number over 
400, contain many oflScial and private documents of great interest, some of them of 
considerable length. Among these I may mention a Avell preserved papyrus of over 
250 lines, written towards the end of the third century B.c. by a high Alexandrian 
official, probably the dioecetes or finance-minister, to a subordinate upon the appoint- 
ment of the latter to a post in the administration of the revenues of the Arsinoite 
nome. Elaborate directions are given to the official in question concerning the care 
of dykes and canals, the inspection of crops, how to deal with complaints against 
the village officials, the supervision of persons who were in difficulty about the pay- 
meiit of rent, the making of lists of the royal and private cattle, the transference 
of the king’s calves to the proper byres, the supervision of the corn-transport to 
Alexandria, the iuspection of the state weaving-factories and oil-factories, the audit 
of the revenue accounts of villages, the revenue from pastures, the administration 
of the atifaiife of the (the descendants of the ancient Egyptian warrior class), 

aiid so on, cuncluding with instructions how to deal with matters not mentioned in 
the circular, and general advice to work hard and avoid bad company. Hardly any 
extant Greek papyrus gives so comprehensive an insight as this into the working 
of the Ptolemaic administration. A special interest attaches to a group of second 
century B.c, papyri from a village called Samaria, in which was a colony of Jewish 
settlers. To this group belongs the oldest known contract in Greek for a loan upon 
mortgage of house property, written in B.c. 181. I hope to issue the third Tebtunis 
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volume, the last of the series, as well as Part XIII of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
ill the course of 1918. 

When the cartonnage from Tebtunis has been published, I trust that we may 
be able to begin the unrolling of the similar papyrus cartonnage from various 
sites in the Fayum which Prof Hunt and I found for the Exploration Fund, and 
which will probably provide material for a couple of volumes, besides the remainder 
of the Hibeh cartonnage, which will require a volume, and the cartonnage found 
by Mr Johnson at Aphrod^topolis and elsewhere, which may occupy two or three more. 
The Graeco- Roman Branch is indeed very fortunate in the possession of an immense 
store of accumulated material for publication, so that the stoppage of work in Egypt 
caused by the war does not particularly affect it. I have not had time this summer 
to continue the task which I began last year, of sorting and unrolling the papyri in the 
unopened Oxyrhynchus tin-boxes, numbering about 400. The papyri in Parts VI — XIII 
have, with the exception of some of the more important literary pieces, been drawn 
from that portion of the finds wHch Prof Hunt had time to unroll on the spot, 
i.e, from the smaller of the thirty lots into which each day’s finds were generally 
divided. The larger lots, to which the best finds usually belonged, had to be packed up 
without unrolling them. Hence, except in the case of the papyri from the first out of the 
six years’ excavations at Oxyrhynchus, the proportion of the papyri which w^e have 
yet examined is much less than half, and barring accidents the Oxyrhynchus series is 
likely to extend to thirty volumes. There is thus no pressing need for further 
excavation for some years at any rate. At the same time I hope that, when the 
opportunity offers itself after the war, excavations for papyri may be resumed. The 
excavation of Antinoe by Mr Johnson disposed of the only remaining towm site south 
of the Fayum which was pcirticularly promising. In the Fayum itself occasional finds 
of papyri are still maile by sebcikh-diggevs at the much dug sites of Harit (Theadelphia) 
and Girzeh (Philadelphia). One find that occurred at Harit shortly before the war 
went to Berlin ; another which was made at Girzeh shortly after the outbreak of 
the war went to Florence. But I do not think that there are any sites left in the 
Fayum which would repay systematic excavations for papyri. There are possibilities 
in connexion with some of the town sites in the south-western Delta, but though 
a few stray papyri seem to have come from them, probably damp has there been 
nearly as fatal to the preservation of that fragile material as it has been for instance 
at Naucratis and Bubastis. The only large find of papyri in the Delta has been 
at Thmuis, near Mendes, where the rolls were burnt and carbonized, like those from 
Herculaneum. The best prospects for making new finds are, I think, held out by 
the district between Minyeh and Girgeh. The Ptolemaic necropoleis in the region 
between Wasta and Minyeh have been pretty thoroughly examined, partly by Prof. Hunt 
and myself, partly by Mr Johnson ; but at Akhmim finds of papyrus cartonnage still occur, 
and considering the interest attaching to Ptoleraais Hermiou, the Greek town established 
by Ptolemy Soter near Akhmim, and now under the modern Menshiyeh, some efforts 
ought to be made to discover the site of the Ptolemaic cemetery. Beyond Girgeh, 
towards Luxor and Assuan, the region is less promising, for papyrus seems to have 
been much scarcer there than in Middle Egypt, as is indicated by the frequent em- 
ployment of ostraca as substitutes. 

If however further excavation is not practicable for the Graeco-Roman Branch, 
Jouni. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 2 
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there is another held of research wliich it might prohtably undertake. The geography 
of Graeco-Koman Egypt has not been treated comprehensively since the time ot 
Parthey in 1859, long before the era of papyrus discoveries began. The amount ot 
geographical information scattered through Greek papyri, inscriptions, and ustraca is 
now very considerable, particularly tvith regard to Middle Egypt. In several of the 
nomes of that region it is probable that nearly all the Graeco-Roman place-names 
are by this time known; and for Upper Egypt and the Delta also there is much 
new evidence available. A detailed comparison of the ancient and Arabic names would 
doubtless lead to many identifications. The compilation of a geographical dictionary 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt from the time of Herodotus to the Arab conquest, including 
the demotic and Coptic evidence, and accompanied by maps, would be not only very 
useful to students of that period of Egyptian history, but would pave the way for 
a new comprehensive treatment of the hieroglyphic evidence, for which Egyptologists 
are still dependent upon the now somewhat antiquated geographical dictionary of 
Brugsch. The undertaking is of course a large one, and though most of the work 
lies in collecting evidence from publications, a certain amount of exploration in 
Egypt would be necessary. Having always been interested in the geography of Egypt, 
in Part II of the Tebtunis papyri I treated the place-names of the Fayum in some 
detail ; and I have made a beginning of a more comprehensive work such as I above 
described, though, while I am working alone at papyri, there is of course very little 
time that can be spared for this purpose. If, when the war is over, the Graeco- 
Roman Branch tiuds excavation too expensive, it might still support the less ambitious 
undertaking which I have outlined, and perhaps devote a volume or two to geography. 
Prof. Hunt may not be very anxious to leave Oxford when he returns to it, and 
Mr Johnson has been doing such useful work at the Clarendon Press that they may 
bo unwilling to part with him at the close of the war : in any case he has the 
Antinoe volume to publish, the Theocritus papyrus in particular beipg eagerly expected. 
But when the time comes, I shall, I hope, be ready, if desired, to renew exploration in 
Egypt for the Exploration Fund. 
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A RESTORATION OF THE RELIEFS FROM THE 
MORTUARY TEMPLE OF AMEXHOTEP I 

By H. E. WINLOCK 

Mr Carter's recent article in this JoiniutU on the tomb and the mortuary temple 
of Amen hot ep I is a very important contribution to our knowledge of a monument in 
the Theban Necropolis with which we have been made more and more familiar within 
the last twenty years. Daring my last season at Kurneh, I had the good fortune to 
learn of Mr Carter's discovery that the so-called temples (jf Amenhotep and Aahmes 
Nefertari were in fact one structure, and was able to verify its accuracy on the spot. 
Recent reading in the literature of excavations in Thebes had whetted my interest in the 
site, and I venture to add to Mr Carters another note which I hope may be useful 
if any further investigations are made on the temple in the future. 

The temple of Amenhotep I was discovered as the result of accurate reason in o- 
and a painstaking search by Dr Spiegelberg in January ISO 6, and the southern part 
of the existing ruins was cleared by him at that time. In 1898 appeared his preliminary 
report on the excavations-, with five plates of squeezes taken from thirteen sculptured 
limestone blocks from the temple, discovered on the site^. The report being a brief 
one, no commentary accompanied llie reliefs, and no attempt appears to have been 
made by him to arrange them. In 1902 Prof. Sethe published a review of Spiegelbergs 
report^ with an ingenious diagram for the restoration of the sculptures. He saw that 
all of them came from a representation of the Sed-Festival of Amenhotep I, and he 
believed that, if Spiegelberg's illustrations were all reduced to the same scale and if 
three, which he thought were photographed from the wrotig sides of the squeezes, 
were reversed, they would fit together. So far as I know the experiment was never 
tried, and there the matter has rested ever since. 

It had long been my intention to put Sethe’s scheme to the test when Carter's 
aiticle appeared, and it occurred to me that possibly the dimensions of the reconstructed 

1 "‘Report on the Tomb of Zeser-ka-ra Amenhetep I,*’ and “‘Xote upon the Mortuary Chapel of 
Amenhetep I and Aahmes-iiefert-ari,’’ Jovrn. of Arch, iii, ]>. 147 and p. 153. 

- Zv:el BeitriJge zur Geschivhte und Topographic dtr Thchaid.^cheu XecropoUs im neven Beirh, /. Bcr 
Grahteinpel Araenophis 1 zu Drak-Abud-Xtgga, Leipzig, 1898. 

3 “Xot a single piece of inscribed or sculptured stone belonging to the temple walls was found'’ in 
the 'second exccivation of the >site by Spiegelberg and Xewberxw in Xovember 1898, when the northern 
part of the ruins was laid bare. See Xorthamptox, Spiegelbkrg and X'ewberry, Excacatioiu m the 
Theban XecropoUs^ p. 7. 

^ Gotti nger gclehrte Aazeigea, 1902, p. 29. 

2—2 
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scene might show its original position on Carter's plan. I ought to say at once that 
I was disappointed in that object. Up to the present it appears to me impossible 
to discover the place to which the sculptures belong, but some one else may be more 
fortunate in the future, with new information in addition to what I was able to work out. 

Mr Lindsley F. Hall of the Metropolitan Museum Egyptian Expedition undertook 
to do the drawing necessary for the experiment, and with great patience and ingenuity 
reduced Spiegelberg's figures to a uniform scale. In dealing with photographs there 
is generally the difficulty that the scales indicated can rarely be exact, and there is 
always a certain amount of distortion where the camera is not absolutely parallel to 
the plane ot the object photographed. A host of vexatious minor corrections made 
Mr Hall’s task a laborious one, but needless to say no unwarranted liberties were 
taken with Spiege lb erg’s figures. 

The first thing that struck us on a careful examination of Spiegelberg's squeezes 
was that none of them was reversed as Sethe had suggested. The next thing we 
discovered was that, if the squeezes were arranged according to Sethe's plan. Nos. 2 
and 7 {Zicei Beitrdge, PL II and IV) overlapped all along the adjoining edges (the 

cross of the y, for instance, was on each stone); this was true also of III, 3 and the 


figure on page 5 (the neck of tlie appeared on both squeezes), and in the same 

way ^ I, 14 overlapped VI, 12 and IV, 6, and III, 4 overlapped IV, 5. Plainly Sethe's 
suggestion, as it stood, would not stand the test, but it was still evident that his main 
idea was right : ail the stones bore parts of a representation of the Sed-Festival of 
Ameniiotep I. The explanation, however, was not far to seek. There had been in fact 
two scenes from which the blocks were derived. Both of these scenes represented 
Amenhotep in the Festival Hall, both were composed at the same time, drawn by the 
same hand, and were practically identical in all the parts that are preserved in each. 
Even the sizes of the blocks of stone in the two walls were almost the same. But 
the two scenes were exact reversals of each other, and therefore, it is not too much 
to assume that these scenes balanced each other on the walls of the same hall or 
chamber in the temple. 

In PI. Ill, Figs 1 and 2 the blocks have been divided between the two scenes of 
which they were originally parts. It will be noticed that in Fig. 1 Amenhotep wears 
the crown of the South on the right and that of the North on the left. Facing him as 
King of Upper Egypt is the Heron above {Zicei Beitrdge, PL II, No. 2), and below the 


bearing ^ (III, 4). Facing the King of Lower Egypt is 




(\ L II and 13) and the place-name @ (IV, 7)k I think there can be but little 
question that the missing block from the upper left-hand corner must have borae 


a iepie.>eutation of Horns of Iteba^ut — the Heron — and that the missing name of the 
Heron on the right must have been likewise Debafut. The whole scene is thus put 


‘ Dr Cardiner ha* called my attention to Sethl* comments in Borchardt, (Icxhdv.dmfil des 

■ ^ ^ Mi ^ 


vf»L II, p. 103, with footnote 2, where 






, Dh<t, or Better D¥a-t, is noted 


as an nnuleutiiied place cchero there wa, a cult of Horus of Lower Egypt appearing as a Heron. 



® D 


Plate III 



Fig. 2. The Western or Southern Sed-Festival Wall 
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under the protection of a Horns of Lower Egypt, while within the scene proper we 
have Horus of Behdet attendant on the wearer of the Red Grown and Set-Nubti offering 
to the wearer of the White Crown. The remaining blocks from the other scene, 


© 1 
AA/NAAA 

w© 


assembled in Fig. 2, show that there are changes in the gods involved. Here 

is found on the right (II, 1 and p. 5), and by analogy with the other wall we must 
expect that he was repeated in the missing left-hand corner, putting the whole wall 

under the protection of Horus of Nehen, a patron of Upper Egypt. Further 


is found within the scene proper, and it seems unquestionable that the figures wearing 
the two crowns were here transposed, so that Set of Ombos should again be the patron 
of the King of Upper Egypt, in which case we should again expect Horus of Behdet 
as patron of the King of Lower Egypt. 

The conception we now gain of the two walls is that each of them bears a repre- 
sentation of the Sed-Festival, one under the patronage of a god of Lower Egypt and 
the other under that of a god of Upper Egypt. In imagination, at least, therefore, 
the feast was held in both lands, but at each of the two celebrations the totem poles 
of the two lands were set up. 

Now it was the almost invariable practice of Egyptian architects to arrange 
their decorations so that the symbols of the two lands conformed to their appropriate 
orientation. The flowers of the South and North took corresponding positions on the 
pillars of Thutmose III at Karnak, and almost invariably the kings and gods of Upper 
Egypt were on the southern jambs of doorways and similar places. Therefore it can 
be safely assumed that in these scenes the same principle was followed, and that either 
the wall protected by Horus of Deba^ut was north and that protected by Horus of Nehen 
south, or that the wearer of the White Crown faced toward the south and the wearer of 
the Red Crowm toward the north. To choose between the two combinations is impossible ; 
but to preserve either arrangement, the two scenes, being reversals of each other, must 
have balanced one another with Figure 1 on an eastern or northern wall and Figure 2 
opposite to it on a western or southern wall. 

So much established, it was decided to restore one composite scene so far as possible 
from the parts of the two scenes existing. The western wall being the better preserved 
a start was made with it, and the stones of the eastern wall (except IV, 7, which 
duplicated in the most part II, 1 and p. 5) were reversed and added to the western 
wall in their appropriate places’-. The restoration obtained in this way is shown in 
Fig. 3. This process has resulted in one evident inaccuracy which it was deemed best 
not to correct. This wall should have the Hawk of Nehen in both corners, but we 
have retained the Heron of Deba^ut in the gap on the left rather than omit it 
altogether. No attempt has been made to name the gods bearing offerings except in 

the one case where ^ is preserved. Above this last ‘^Ombite” it would be tempting 


to restore 



who on one occasion at least was associated with Set and 


^ For O @ Nehen-Eileithyiapolis, where there wa^ a local Horus mentioned at 

Edfu, see Brugsch, Bictionnaire Gtograpkiqif.e, p. 3o.j. 

- VI, U was not reversed but transferred with some slight alterations to make the design ht. 
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whose figure was erased at the same tinie^ All of the other restorations I believe 
to be justified without question^ 

Two points in the later history of the reliefs deserve to be noted. The animal ot 
Set was completely chiselled out in the iconoclastic movement against his cult 
(see the photograph in Zimi Beitrdge, III, 3), as Spiegelberg remarked. Again, 
<.)n both walls large plumed pi'enomen cartouches of Ramses II were carved 
boldly between the heads of the figures of the kings (Y, 8 and YI, 14; and 
YI, 12). They have been left out of the restoration, but should be considered 
as providing a probable date for some of the sandstone additions to the temple, 
and especially for the screen wall between the columns in the pronaos^ on which 
was carved a stela commemorating the dedication of a statue in the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty ^ 

So far the restoration of the reliefs was as interesting as could be expected. 
The ultimate purpose in putting them together — to obtain new light on the restora- 
tion of the plan of the temple — was almost barren of definite results, as I mentioned 
before. 

In trying to find a position which the reliefs may have occupied in the temple 
there are two lines of reasoning possible. First, following many precedents, the reliefs 
may be considered to have been so placed that the wearers of the White Crown faced 
the south and those of the Red Crown the north. So arranged it is evident that they 
must have been facing each other on opposite walls of a hall or chamber. Taking 
the scales of the figures in Spiegelberg’s report as approximately accurate, the length 
of each scene was about 3 in. GO cm.^ From the way the end-stones appear to finish 
off (II, 1 and II, 2) it would seem that each scene filled a complete wall, or at least 
a wall to some such break as a projecting door-jamb. We have already seen that 
they were probably opposite to each other, one on the west and one on the east of 
a chamber, but the diflBculty here is to decide what was east and what was west 
for the architect. On Carter’s plan the axis of the temple is almost exactly the 
magnetic north and south (of 1914), while of the other mortuary temples at Thebes it 
is more nearly north-west and south-east, in each case the line being roughly at right 
angles to the desert edge of the locality, or in general to the course of the river. 
In the (jther temples of western Thebes where they are preserved, north and south 

^ L. D. Ill, 35 e — f. 

- Mo>t of the details can be sjupplied from such similar scenes as that of Ameiiliotep III in 

Luxor. See L. L. iii, 74d=GAY£T, Louxor {Mem. de la 'miss, xv), PL LXXI. The faces cind other 
details were drawn from the contemporary Abydos reliefs. See Petrie, Aht/dos /, Frontispiece and 
PK. LXII— LXIII ; Ayrtox, Ahgdos 111, PL XXI. There are traces of all the signs in the inscriptions, 
tMi the hloek'^ Used in the restoration. Traces of the in the big vertical columns will be found 

in Zx', i lltitraij^', PL IV, no. 7. 

’ Garter, eiV., p. 154. 

* .See XoRTtiAMPTox, Spiegelberg and Newberry, loc, clt., pp. 7—8 for a mention and translation 
of the stela, and Plate III, the word Inscription on the plan, for its location. 

'• Spiegelbergs scales are undoubtedly approximately correct, although they do not exactly ac^ee 
with one another. Thh probably due to the photographic process by which they were reduced for 
publication. They cannot l>e checked by the dimensions given in Zwto Beitrage, 2, note 3. Three 
of the blocks there cited— I L 2; III, 3 and lY, 7— are each about two-thirds as wide as they are tall 
in the illustrations, proportions that cannot be derived from any of tlie given dimensions' while 
II, 1 cannot have been a block of the same proportions as III, 3, as the given measurements make out. 
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have been the direction of the Kile flow for the purposes of decoration, and door-jambs 
have borne figures of kings of the north on the down-stream sides, and of the south 
up-stream. The question thus arises whether the decorators of the Amenhotep I 
Temple accepted the right hand as north as they faced the sanctuary, or held to a 
truer orientation and regarded the sanctuary as north itself. In other words, are these 
‘'east'’ and “west” walls of the Sed-Festival scenes actually east and west walls, or 
are they fictitiously oriented and really north and south walls? Up to the present this 
question is practically insoluble h 

The plan of the temple in its present state as given by Carter" cannot be recon- 
structed so as to provide us with any chamber or hall about 3 m. 60 cm. long or wide. 
It is possible that the pronaos in the northern part, excavated in 1898, was a columned 
hall such as is found in the Nineteenth Dynasty mortuary temples in front of the 
sanctuaries, and in this case there would be just about the right amount of space for 
the scenes on the north and south walls between the door-jambs and the east or west 
ends of the hall. The fact that the blocks do not come from the 1898 work on the 
sanctuary end of the temple, but from the 1896 work on the southern part, cannot be 
argued against this position, because the blocks appear to have been reworked for 
secondary use in another structure after the ruin of the temple, and in this process 
might easily have been moved thirty metres or so. But, on the other hand, there is 
always the possibility that the screens between the columns of the pronaos mark this 
as a porch open on the south, and again the walls in this part of the building are 
nowhere as much as a metre thick, while from the dimensions of the blocks niveii it 

o 

would seem that they came from walls ot a thickness considerably more than a metres 
In the front of the building the side walls can be reconstructed with a fair amount of 
accuracy, but with no better success in a search for the place of the reliefs. 

This line of reasoning — with the two scenes facing each other on opposite walls 
of a chamber — therefore leads us nowhere, at least so long as the plan of the temple 
is incomplete. There is, however, an alternative. We cannot have consistencv of 
orientation in all the details when we consider the fact that one whole wall deals 
with a figurative ceremony in the north and the other with one in the south. Looking 
at them as representing merely Upper and Lower Egypt and taking the right as north 
and the left as south as one stands facing the sanctuary in the temple, it is quite 
possible that the scenes balanced one another on the back wall of the pronaos, one 
on either side of the sanctuary doorway. Here there is a space of approximately 
1 m. 20 cm. on either side. Deducting 50 — 60 cm. for the width of the door-jambs 
the remaining space would exactly hold the scenes. This entails disregarding possible 
complications over the thickness of the blocks, but it comes as near a solution as possible 
and is at least suggestive of what the rear end of the temple must have looked like. 

1 111 the Luxor Temple the Sed-Festival scene is on a wall that Gayet calls ‘‘ea.st,’’ Le. local, 
or river, east. The King of Lower Egypt thus faces down-stream (K.E.) and the King of Upper 
Egypt up-stream (S.W.). 

^ “ loc. cit, FL XXIIL 

' One <)f Spiegelberg’s blocks was 1 m. 75 cm. long. None of the inscribed faces was as long as that, 
and the inference is that this dimension must represent the luinimum thickness of the wall. But 
see p. 14. note 5, 
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THE EXODUS RECORDED OX THE STELE 
OF MEXEPHTAH 

By Sir HANBURY BROWN, K.C.M.G. 

The contemporary history of Ancient Egypt was engraved or painted on the walls 
of its temples in hieroglyphic writing with illustrations of notable events of the current 
reign. Thus were chronicled the victories and virtues of the Kings of Egypt whom it 
was the object of the authors and artists to glorify, without, however, being too particular 
as to the truth of the record. Such being the sole purpose of the history so recorded 
on the monuments for the information of the people, it is not surprising that the history 
of Israel in Egypt is not to be found revealed in the inscriptions. The history of 
Israel in Egypt as written by the Biblical author, himself an Israelite, gives importance to 
events which an Egyptian historian of the same period would probably have had no 
knowledge of, or, even if he had, would not have considered worth recording. 

The Bible record of Israel's sojourn in Egypt is limited to the periods covered by 
the lives of Joseph and Moses. If Moses was the author of the record — a claim supported 
by Prof. Etl. N aville and Prof. Sayce in their recent publications'- — it is natural that 
the contents should be such as they are. Quite natural also is the exclusion of the 
doings of the Israelites from the Ancient Egyptian record of the monuments. For, in 
the first place, Jt)seph, though a man of mark, was no more than a minister, and any 
achievements of his which were worthy of a place in the historical record would have 
been put to the credit of the king whose deeds it was the purpo.se of the inscription 
to magnify, and Joseph’s name would not have appeared. Moses, from the Egyptian 
point of view, was even of less account. At first he was a foundling in the Pharaoh’s 
palace, afteiwaids a fugitive from justice, and later on a mere spokesman for alien serfs. 
As for the Israelites themselves in the land of Goshen they were socially, as well as 
politically, unimportant people. In Joseph’s time they were no more than nomad 
shepherds, and every .shepherd was “ an abomination unto the Egyptians ” ; and in the 
time of Moses they were, moreover, bondmen. They were, therefore, in no wise of those 
whose doings would ordinarily be found recorded in official archives. 

But there was one event, and one only, connected with their sojourn in Egypt 
wliich, from an Egyptian point of view, had political significance. A collective act, such as 
their Exodus, would have been a matter of concern to the State, and a reference to it 
might not improbably be found in the official record of the time. With the Exodus 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt came to an end, so that this, the first event with which 

' Naville, Ar.ho,.-jlwj,i uf thH Oh! Te^Unaent, 1013 ; .S.ucE, The Hi.jher .,„,a u,e Mo,u,. 

1915. 
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they were connected of suflScient importance to call for the notice of the Egyptian 
historian, would be at the same time the last. Therefore, it is natural to come to this 
conclusion that, if any mention of the Israelites is found in those inscriptions which are 
contemporaneous with Israel's sojourn in Egypt, it will be with reference to the Exodus: 
and, farther, the text may be expected to record the cessation of Israel’s connection 
with Egypt, 

Now in 1896 Prof. Flinders Petrie had the good fortune to unearth at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt a slab, or stele, of black syenite, on the face of which is an inscription 
in Egyptian hieroglyphs, and in this inscription mention is made of the I-s-r<i-e-l-y 
or Israelites. If, then, the logic of the foregoing part of this article is sound, the 
inscription on the stele might be expected to contain a reference to the Exodus. 

The correctness - of this conclusion can be tested by two considerations, (1) the 
relation between the date of the Exodus and the date of the inscription, and (2) the 
meaning of that part of the inscription which refers to the Israelites. 

First as regards the dates. If the inscription was engraved before the Exodus took 
place, it could not, of course, refer to that event. If the inscription was of much later 
date, a reference to the Exodus would be unlikely. But if the inscription was contem- 
poraneous with the Exodus, that is, if it was engraved a short time after the Exodus 
took place, the conclusion that the reference will be found to be to the Exodus receives 
further support. There are two dates therefore to determine, namely, that of the Exodus 
and that of the inscription. 

There is no question about the date of the inscription, as it is given in the text of 
the inscription itself. The stele was engraved to commemorate the great victory which 
the Pharaoh Menephtah had gained over the Libyans who invaded Egypt, as the inscription 
asserts, in the fifth year of his reign. The inscription belongs to the same year as the 
events recorded. 

The date of the Exodus cannot be so positively fixed. Professors Petrie, Sayce and 
Naville and ‘‘most Egyptologists ” are agreed that the Exodus took place during the 
reign of Menephtah. Prof. Naville writes in his Archaeology of the Old Testament, 1913 
(p. 93), “I still adhere to the view advocated first by Lepsius, and still held by most 
Egyptologists, that the persecutor of the Jews was Rameses II, whose very long reign was 
the beginning of the decay for the Egyptian Empire, and that the King of the Exodus was 
his son Menephtah.” Prof. Sayce states that “the Egyptian monuments exclude any other 
reign for that event.” 

Now, there exists in the British Museum a document known as the papyrus 
Anastasi VI. It contains a letter from a scribe to King Menephtah which runs as follows, 
as given by Prof. Naville: “We have allowed the tribes of the Shasu of the land of 
Adirna to pass the stronghold or fort of King Menephtah which is in Succoth towards 
the lakes and ponds of Pithom of King Menephtah in Succoth in order to feed their 
cattle in the great estate of Pharaoh.” This letter was written in the eighth year of 
King Menephtah’s reign. These Shasu, it thus appears, were allowed to occupy the 
Crown lands in Goshen. It is evident that this could not have been the case if the 
Israelites had still been in the land of Goshen in the eighth year of Menephtah s reign. 
Consequently the Exodus must have taken place some time during the previous seven 
years. This brings the date of the Exodus at any rate very close to that of the 
inscription. The evidence does not admit of further approximation. 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. iv. 
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But it has been pointed out in discussions as to the date of the Exodus that the 
Libyan invasion of Egypt in the fifth year of Menephtah s reign would have created 
conditions in the East of Egypt, where the land of Goshen was, favourable to the flight 
of the Israelites. The garrisons along the eastern borders would have been drawn upon 
to reinforce the army engaged in repelling the invaders in the West and ^sorth of the 
Delta, thus leaving a depleted force to guard the frontier. This is an argument in 
favour of the view that the two events — the Libyan invasion and the Israelitish 
Exodus — synchronised. 

The internal evidence of the text itself of the inscription remains to be considered. 
The meaning of that part of the text in which mention is made of the Israelites is 
discussed in an article by Prof. Edouard Aaville entitled ^'^Did Menephtah invade Syria?” 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 
December, 1915. The statement relating to the Israelites has been cited by certain 
authorities as evidence that the Israelites were in Palestine at the time of the events 
recorded by the inscription. Dr Edward Mahler, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January, 1901, and Prof. Petrie, in his Israel in Egypt (p. 35), both reach 
this conclusion, but with logic the reverse of convincing. Prof. Naville, in his article 
referred to above, contests their reasonings, and shows that the inscription furnishes no 
warrant for Dr Mahlers conclusion that ^Gve must admit, in consequence of Flinders 
Petrie's newly discovered stele, that Israel went out of Egypt long before Merneptah'' ] 
nor for Prof. Petries belief that the inscription related to a Syrian war victoriously 
waged by Menephtah, and that the reference to Israel “ shows that some Israelites were 
then in Palestine.” 

There have been various interpretations given of the sentence in which Israel is 
mentioned, of which the following are a selection from those given in Prof. Naville's 
aforementioned article : 

Israel is desolated, his seed is not.” (Breasted.) 

“ The people of Israel is laid waste, their crops are not.” (Griffith.) 

“The people of Israel is spoiled, it has no corn (or seed).” (Petrie.) 

Accepting Prof. Petrie's foregoing translation, the writer of this article, a few years 
ago, in the second (1912) edition of The Land of Goshen and the Exodus, suggested that 
this statement might refer to the Israelites when, after escaping into the desert, they 
were in a condition of much distress and without corn to make bread (Ex. xvi. 3 and 35). 

But now Prof. Naville has given us his rendering: “The Israelites are swept off, 
his seed is no more,” and he makes it clear that he understands “seed'^ to signify 
descendants, for he points out that the identity of seed and posterity is found in nearly all 
languages. Of this there are in the Bible numerous instances well known to all. The 
expression, as thus modified in Prof. Naville’s translation, suggests a different interpretation 
to that founded on Prof. Petries translation. 

In the original hieroglyphic record there is a detail that is very significant. It is 
certainly remarkable that whereas all the other peoples named in the inscription are 
attended by the determinative hieroglyph signifying a foreign country — a locality, 
the name “Israelites” has no such accompaniment, but is, instead, in association with the 

hieroglyphic group sS signifying a foreign people. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that Israel was a race of aliens without any fixed and recognised habitation of their own. 
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They were, as the Bible denominates them, the children of Israel ” and not inhabitants 
of this or that country. Thus the elements of the inscription itself are opposed to the 
view that the Israelites were settled in Palestine, but are, on the contrary, favourable 
to the conclusion that the land “ flowing with milk and honey*' was not yet occupied, 
Canaan being still a land of promise and not a land possessed. 

Recognising, then, the significance of the different qualifying symbols used for the 
various peoples named in the inscription, and accepting Prof. Naville’s translation and 
his view as to the meaning of ‘' seed,” it seems a natural suggestion to make that the 
inscription refers to the Israeli tish Exodus, representing it as an expulsion from the 
land of Egypt of an alien race of nomads called Israelites, children and all, who hence- 
forth were “no more” as far as Egypt was concerned (cf. Jer. xxxi. 36), The inscription 
is, in fact (so it is suggested), the contemporary record of, among other events, the 
Israelitish Exodus, showing that it took place in the 5th year of Menephtah's reign. 

The inscription, besides recording the victory over the Libyans, mentions the existing 
conditions of neighbouring countries as affecting Egypt, showing that the relations with 
foreign nations were at the time satisfactory so far as the kingdom of Egypt was 
concerned. It is in this connection that mention is made of “ the people Israel.” So 
important an event as their Exodus, if contemporaneous with the events recorded on 
the stele, would naturally be given a place in the account. But it would, according to 
the fashion of Pharaonic times, have been represented as an expulsion by the will of 
the Pharaoh and not as an escaping against his will. The author of the inscription 
wrote from a point of view that was not that of the author of the Biblical account. 
Moreover, Prof. Naviile’s rendering is not in disagreement with the expression used in 
Ex. xii. 31 : “ Rise up, and get you forth from among my people, both ye and the 
children of Israel”; and again in verse 39: “because they were thrust out of Egypt and 
could not tarry.” Even stronger is the marginal rendering of Ex. xi. 1, R.V. — “when 
he shall let you go altogether, he shall utterly thrust you out hence.” 

Now, assuming that the foregoing conclusions are correct, it may be useful to show 
how the different pieces of the history of Israel in Egypt fit together in exact agreement 
with the testimony of the Bible and the monuments of Ancient Egypt. Prof. Petrie, 
in Egypt and Israel^ gives 1231 B.c. as the date of Menephtah's accession, and places 
the Exodus at “1220 B.c. or probably rather later.” But he assumes that Menephtah 
conducted a campaign in Palestine before 1230 B.c., whereas Prof. Navi lie shows that 
there is no evidence to support this view. Now it is merely on account of that discredited 
assumption that Prof. Petrie reckons that the Exodus took place in the latter part of 
Menephtah's reign instead of in the earlier part. The Anastasi Papyrus, as has been 
shown, furnishes evidence which is opposed to his view. 

Accepting then Prof. Petrie's date for Meneph tab’s accession, but rejecting his 
reckoning of the date of the Exodus as being based on an assumption which has no 
warrant, the following chronology is drawn up on the theory that the Israelites took 
advantage of the Libyan invasion to make their escape from Egypt in the fifth year 
of Menephtah s reign, or 1230 B.c. 


3—2 
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Israelites entered Egypt 

Year 

B.C. 

1660 

Reference and 
authority 

Ex. xii. 40 

Hyksos expelled by Aalimes I — the ^‘new king which knew 
not Joseph 

1582 

Petrie 

Ex. i. 8 to 14 

Reigns of 18th Dynasty Pharaohs 

1582 to 1311 


Accession of Rameses I, the Pharaoh of Ex. i. 15 to 22 

1311 

Ex. i. 15 to 22 

Birth of Rameses II and Moses 

1310 


Death of Rameses I 

1309 


Reign of Seti I 

1309 to 1300 


Accession of Rameses IJ, being 10 year^ old, the last Pharaoh 
but one of the period of the Oppression, and the Pharaoh 
of Ex. ii. 15 

1300 

Petrie 

2i. Asiatic Soe., Jan. 

1901, p. 41 

Ex. ii. 15 

Muses fled from Egypt 

1274 

Acts vii. 23, R.Y. 

Rameses II died 

1234 

Acts vii. 30 

Accession of Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the Plagues and 
Exodus 

1234 

Petrie 

Ex, V. 

Meneph tab’s victory over the Libyans, and Exodus of the 
Israelites 

1230 

Menephtah’s stele 

Moses 80 years old 

1230 

Ex. vii. 7 
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MEROITIC STUDIES III 

By F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
{Continued from vol, iii, p. 124) 


{a) A sculptured panel from Meroe (see PI. V). 

An excellent specimen of Meroitic sculpture was found at Meroe itself some years 
ago, probably before Professor Garstang began his fruitful excavations for Liverpool 
University, and has been lent for exhibition to the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
I have to thank its owner, Mr Cargill, for permission to publish it, and the Director 
of the Museum, Mr A. O. Curie, for his great courtesy in procuring me the pilot ograph 
and verifying certain details from the original ; a hand copy given to me some time 
ago by Professor Sayce has been helpful in fixing the reading of the inscriptions which 
accompany the figures. 

The panel offers the best example that I have met with of Meroitic sculpture 
on a small scale. For once, the artist had procured a slab of suitable stone, fine- 
grained and easily worked. The material appears to be limestone and has a pinkish 
tinge. The thickness of the panel is 1| in. (4*7 cm.), its height 8| in. (21*2 cm.) and its 
present length 9^ in. (25 cm.). The back has been carefully dressed but not finely smoothed 
like the front. The sculpture is in relief on a sunk ground leaving a narrow raised 
border. The subject, the sacrifice or slaughter of foreign nations by the king, will be 
recognised as one comnu)nly represented on a huge scale on the outside of pylon towers 
in Egyptian temples. Unfortunately an unknown length of the scene to the left of the 
bunch of foreigners is lost, the only remnant visible being a hand holding the cords 
of captives led forward towards the king. At first sight this might be interpreted as 
belonging to a second royal figure balancing the first but in a different attitude; com- 
pare the royal figures with prisoners on the pylon of the Lion Temple of Xagah and 
better still those on the pylons of the pyramid temples of Queen Araani-shakhete and 
King Tarekenizal at Meroe^ But such a restoration would certainly be wrong. It will 
be noticed that from the head of the winged goddess on the right there proceeds a 
string of tiny cf- (symbols of life) to the head of the king, just as they stream from 
the deities to the royal personages on the outer walls of the Naga Lion Templet In 

1 Mer. laser, i, PI. XVII ; Leps. Denhn. v, 56. 

- Leps. Denhn. v, 40, 49. 

3 Leps. Denhui. v, 57 — 62 ; ef. JAa Inscr. i, PI. XVIII, which however generally oiiiits of— and 
other details. 
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front of the king another stream of of- proceeds from the left and is evidently of 
divine origin. Thus the figure leading the prisoners must have been a god or goddess, 
like Isis on the Xaga Lion Temple^; the stream of of- in the present case is triple, 
which could readily be explained if there had been three divinities on this side each 
emitting of-, perhaps at different levels. 

Probably, therefore, the slab when complete was quite double the length of the 
fragment, and showed on the left three deities, the first of whom brought a group of 
prisoners while the king slew a larger bunch of the foreign nations in their presence. 
For the idea the representation of Shishak’s victims on the wall of Karnak affords 
a close parallels Behind the king hovers a winged goddess, corresponding apparently 
to the vulture of the usual Egyptian version, seen also on the pylon of the Lion Templel 

To take the representations in detail, the three prisoners remaining on the left 
would have had their arms bound behind them ; the cords are seen in the hand of 
the lost deity and fragments are visible of the shaft and blade of a spear which was 
held upright in the same hand. The group must have been much like the groups 
on the pylons of the pyramid temples at jVleroe referred to above. 

The foreigners in the central bunch are represented in the usual conventional 
way, unbound, kneeling, one arm across the breast, the other raised in supplication. The 
king seizes the upper row by their long hair and holds a dagger or other weapon with 
large and broad blade in the same hand, while with the other he raises a battle axe 
tu strike. Following the convention of Egyptian artists the arms of the king are here 
reversed upon the body owing to the fact that his figure faces to the left; to gain 
actuality we must imagine that w^e are looking at his back instead of at his chest, 
and then it will be seen that it is the right hand with the thumb correctly represented 
that raises the axe, while the left grasps the hair of the victims. 

The king s equipment and dress are noteworthy. His battle-axe, though it may be 
only a conventional modification of that shown in the Egyptian representations, differs 
from the latter in the knob at each extremity and the peculiar blade. His dress is, 
first, a tight-fitting garment or tunic to the knees Avith sleeves reaching over the Avrists. 
Over this is a cloak or cape, with a hole for the neck, falling in front to the breast 
and behind to the Avaist, the edge of the cloak leaving the bottom of the tunic just 
visible ; at the waist the sides are brought round and held in position by a girdle 
wound twice round the body and tied in a loose knot with ends in the shape of lions’ 
heads. The legs are bare, except that a kind of garter in the shape of wings (perhaps 
the winged disk of the sun if it were visible in its entirety) is tied below each 
knee by strings ending in knobs which hang behind. On the feet are sandals, the 
end of the ties expanding widely over the instep. On the head is a diadem ornamented 
with a band of horizontal crescents and having in front an aegis of the Lion-god 
Apizemek. \\ hat appears to be a Roman short SAVord is suspended over the left 
shoulder by a cord passed through two rings on the sheath. 

At the feet of the king lies a fallen enemy (wearing perhaps feather head-dress. 


1 Leps. Iknkra, v, 57 ; Mer, Inscr, i, PL XVIII, Xo. U. 

- Leps. Iknkta. iir, i>52-3 : the accompanying the 

Ai'cie/'t litiords^ iv, 718 — 722, 

JAa I, PL XVn, right .side. 


scene are translated in Breasted, 
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necklace and anklets) being worried by a very fierce and powerful hound with collar 
round its neck. In a similar scene at Derr Rainesses II is accompanied by a lion 
Avhich springs upon his foesh and a lion is so shown on the pylons of the Lion temple 
at Naga^. 

The spirited figure of the dog is in the Graeco- Roman style, and the technique 
of the eye, with iris strongly indicated and pupil deeply bored out, is unmistakably 
to be connected with the similar technique in Roman portrait sculpture, first seen in 
the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117 — 138) and thereafter usual. We may safely affirm 
that the earliest possible date for this panel would be the second quarter of the 
second century, and that it may be a good deal later. 

Behind the king flies a winged goddess. Her wings are attached to her shoulders 
in classical style, not to the arms as in Egyptian figures, and her outer foot shows 
a wing at the ankle, the corresponding part of the other being hidden. Her dress is 
the traditional robe of an Egyptian woman or goddess, hung by braces over the shoulders. 
On her brow is a uraeus wearing the southern crown, and a fillet with pendants encircles 
her head ; she wears also collar armlets and anklets. In her right hand she holds over 
the king a great feather attached to a handle to shade him, and in her left carries 
a large fly-flap. On her head is a rounded object followed by a great bundle of' cords 
terminating in tassels. A very similar headdress with immense fall to the feet is seen 
belonging to a goddess at Amara^. The winged figure suggests an Egyptianised 
Victory, and in a graffito at Kalabsheh a classical Victory is seen touching the divine 
crown of a mounted Meroitic(?) warrior or king who slays an enemy with his spear 
if the rounded object in the headdress be a vase o, it may he conjectured that she is 
a form of Nut the sky-goddess. On the other hand, as has been suggested above, the 
protection of the winged vulture Nechebt, goddess of the South, .seems rather to bo 
shown here, though under a new guise. The uraeus on her forehead wears the southern 

crown ^ ; on her own head may be a very dumpy' version of the and the bunch of 

tassels might even be connected with the chief character in the name of Nechebt, 
representing a rush or some other plant. 

The panel furnishes a new instance of the rare inscriptions in Meroitic hieroglyphs. 
The king's cartouche reads 25 zl -Q Arkh.rei\ with qe the common 

addition to proper names I It is the name of the third royalty (crown -prince or viceroy) 
on the Moscow tablet of Golenischeff^ and again on the Naga temple of the Lion 
God he is styled the pqr-tr and the name is spelt Arikhrer'\ on both of these 
Arikacharer accompanies king Qere-Natakamani and queen Candace- Amanitere as prince, 
but on the Meroe tablet he would seem to be supreme king. The compartment 
marked with horizontal lines as if for inscriptions strangely accompanies his name also 
on the Naga Lion Temple. The longer column of hieroglyphs on the left of the 

1 Blackman, Temple of Derr^ PL VII, 1 ; Leps., Denkm. ni, 183 b. 

- Mer, Inscr, i, PL XVI 1. 

^ Column h, Leps. Dealan, v, 69 a, 3/?/'. liner, ii, PL VI. 

^ Gauthier, Temple de Kalahska., PL LXXII b. 

5 Perhaps a demonstrative affix, ^ Mer, laser, ii, p. 53, no. 126. 

" Mer. laser, i, p. 57. 
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cartouche, ^ <s> P A ' . . . •> "'as probably an independent inscription, since the 

signs face the opposite way, and so should belong to the deity with the prisoners^ 
There remains only the brief inscription before the winged goddess, which may be 
read as £5 A (or [j[j*) y P-2^ name as Talekh or Taley with the affix qe. 

Her name does not recur elsewhere, nor do I know ot any word in the Meroitic in- 
scriptions or in Egyptian to compare with it. 

The king on our panel is thus Arikacharer, the third personage or prince among 
the builders of the Lion Temple at iS'aga. The style is quite like that of the large 
sculptures on the temple, and details such as the peculiar use of and the lorm 
of the hieroglyph W (or in both confirm the proximity in age. There is a strong 
contest of style at Naga between the liybrid Lion Temple and the Egyptian-like 
Ammon Temple, although the names of the builders in both are very nearly identical. 
Probably the Lion Temple is at least a century later than the Ammon Temple. 
A similar period may divide our Arika(na ?)charer from Anch-ka-re Arikanachaier whose 
pyramid is that numbei'ed A 16 by Lepsius at Meroe% and shows an early style. 


{b) Benedictions for the king and royal family. 

(1) The fine plaque which forms the frontispiece of Garstang's Mero'e represents 
the king on one face worshipping the Lion God whose figure is shown on the other 
face, the god giving the symbol of life of- and perhaps other things to the king. 
In front of the king is a cursive legend beginning : 

Mer. 5 h. A[pe]zem[ki] Tnyiz-Mni pwrite ye-lhte. 

(2) The plaque of Arika(na)charer showed the king facing a deity or deities from 
whom proceeded a stream of ; the inscription before the deity (see above) reads 

qe Ihfi (o?’ Ihy?). 

(3) The hieroglyphic inscription on the ram from Soba begins 

Inscr. 1. [Amni(?) : C* • ]re-qerem]^ ^ • • [qe]re : ilnitkel : pwrite : lh[te /] : 

(4) On the outside of the walls of the Lion Temple at Naga three royalties are 
represented worshipping and offering to a series of gods and goddesses from whom 
of- flow to thern^. 

Inscr. 5 — 20. Before each royalty is written his name with the termination 
qe-wi, before each god his name (e.g. Apezemki) and generally 

pwrite : Ibhte : mlewi : Ibhte : 
before each goddess her name and generally 

pwrite : Ibhte : ntki : Ibhte \ 

^ The form of (or [|{|:) is as on the Lieu Temple Mer, Inscr. i, no. lo. The A is in a copy from 
the original given me by Prof. Sayce. 

- See the next section, (b}. 

^ See Inscr. i. Pis. XVIII— XX. 


See Mer. Inscr. i, p 78. 
See Inscr. i, pp. 58, 59. 
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In one case, No. 15, we have 

p write : Ibhn (or Ibhy?) : ntki : Ibhte. 

Here apparently Ih alone was written at first and was afterwards added outside 

the bounding line. 

(5) The inscriptions of the columns of the Ammon temples at Amara and Naga, 
on which three royalties are represented offering to and adoring various divinities, are : 

{a) Amara, cols, a, b, d, f, each side 

Inscr, 84. [Amni Pejzemeteli 

CNtk-Mni^ Amni mezesl : Oliii-tere];^ Aritefil : mzesl : CSerkrer^ Mkezekel 

mzesl : 

hrl ales : Ibhte ^ 

(/3) Amara, col. h, Inscr. 84, the last phrase of (a) is varied; on N. side hrl ales : 
Ibhte, on S. yireqel ales Ibhte, on W. tenkel ales: Ibhte, on E. yi{V)rewkel ales: Ibhte^. 

(y) Naga coL, Inscr. 34, is like (/3) but has Amni : Ariten : Telketetel before the 
first cartouche, and Arikhtni in the third cartouche. 

The meaning of a good deal in the above passages is known. The point to 
notice now is the parallelism in the last words of each, with the important difference 
that, when several royalties are concerned, (4) (5), the last word is Ibhte (once Ibhnl.), 
when one only, a, /3, % the last word is ye-lhte, lhh{l)] this furnishes a new 

and interesting example of h as the sign of the plural-. That the plural in this 
formula refers not to the number of deities but to that of the royalties alone is clear 
from the fact that the plural form is used with each individual deity in (c); this 
limits the possibilities of meaning for the phrases in which it occurs. The word Ihte 
might be viewed as a pronoun with preposition or a verb with object pronoun, and 
the phrases may represent either prayers to the deity or promises from him. If it 
be a prayer, (1) may be rendeied O Apezemak, give to me(?) pwrite of Tanayizamani'^ ” 
meanino- Give pwrite to me, Tanuyizamani,” or simply ‘‘ 0 Apezemak, Tanayizamani, 
pwrite upon him”; otherwise we might render Apezemak giveth pwrite to him, 
Tanayizamani,” (3)“Amani giveth pwrite to him,. . .reqerem, living [for ever?], the 
kin^' successor (?) of Ammon,” (4) ‘^Apezemak (etc.) giveth to them pwrite, mlewi, ntki’' 
as the case may be, and (5) Amani in Pezeme (var. Amani Ariten in Telakate ”) 
give the ales of the north (south, east, west) to them, (viz.) Natakamaid beloved of 
Ammon, Amanitere beloved of Ariten and Sherakarer beloved of Makezeke,” 

(c) The earliest funerary boiedictions. 

It is illuminating to find that the earliest texts of the funerary formulae A and B-* 
make use of the same verbal or pronominal word ye-lhte as the above benedictions of 

royalty. 

1 See laser. II, p. 10. ' t'f. Kar., pp. 25, 26. 

3 Tanavizamaiii, which occurs aUo in the allied text Inser. 127, looks like the king s name, cf. the 
names Takizemarii laser. 60, Tahayewize 96. 

^ See Kar.y Chapter v. 

Jourii. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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A 

Mer, 25 ate mle ye-1 

27 ate niie ; ye-l-h-te : 

28 ate inle : ye-l-h-te : 
Fcr/\ 43 ate mle : ye-l-h-te : 


B 

at mle ye-l-h 
at mle [ 

at mle yi-hr-k-te 


The reading of the first two of these very obscure texts is practically certain, see the 
photographs PL LY. JIe/\ 34 and 41 equally clearly give ye4-h-te. ye-t-h-\l:e-i^t€. 

Happily the reading of the former is confirmed by the well-engraved and well-preserved 
text from Faras; the other reading is also defensible as ye-t-h-ke-te and the like occur 
in other formulaeL 

This confirms the meaning attributed to the texts of the royalties, and we obtain 
the general sense for A “give abundarit(?) water unto him/’ 

A comparison of the singular forms ye^l, ye-l-h-te, l-h-te with plural I-h-h-te reveals 
the curious fact that k-te, which is found only after the plural b in the later texts 
recorded in Kar.-, equally belongs to the singular form in the early texts. 


[d) A/nmon of P nubs. 

Among the ruins of the temple of Ammon built by Tirhaqa at Sanam in the 
Xapata region a series of blocks when put together gave us a representation of Ammon 

of Pnubs, 'i.e. of ‘ the House of the niibs-treef 
as a ram-headed sphinx (criosphinx) on a 
pedestal shaded by a tree which bends over it 
almost at right angles; on the head of the 
Sphinx is the disk of the sun wdth uraeus. 
Precisely the same figure, but without the 
name, occurs in the temple of Tirhaqa at 
BarkaP, and the god Ammon of Pnubs takes 
an important place politically in the inscrip- 
tions of the Ethiopian kings Harsiotef and 
XastosenL In the Meroitic temple of the 
Lion-god at Naga one of the ram-headed gods 
is named Ar/ui-bsi^, i.e. Amanabsh, the i being 
merely a grammatical termination. In Meroitic, 
Ammon in Napata is called Amanapate, and 
Ammon in N ete Amanete^, and since s is 
practically convertible with s' Amanabsh would 
naturally represent “Ammon of the nubs tree/’ 
It is le^s likely that it is abbreviated from a form with the name P-nbs, Aman-p-nubs, 
'‘Ammon of the House of the Xubs-tree." 



^ See the Index to Kor.. 

- ( 'f. p. 2.'). 

" Schafer, A^^thtnpiscJip Koau^unspkn’fy, p. 
10 . 

■ JnvrntiJ, lu, p, 117. 


L. D. 0. 

3o. 

'' laser. II, p. 28. 
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(e) The southern frontier of I^ubia, 


From the time of Tuthmosis III to that of Ramesses II the land of ^ ^ j 

Kry is frequently mentioned as the southern boundary of the Egyptian Empire. A 
phrase in the great Meroitic inscription of Kalabsheh {Inscr, 94/11), Qerelik zik Pllqeyte 
‘‘ from Qereli (or Qere) as far as Philae/' strongly suggests that Qere is the Meroitic 
equivalent of Eg. Kry, That Mer. q sometimes represents an ancient Eg. h is shown 

by the fairly obvious correspondence of Anc. Eg. 

(= -2^12 the land of Cush) with Mer. Qes 


which occurs once in 


Insa 


Ks, Ks 
94 21 (cf. 


Inscr. II, p. 31) and several times in the great stele of Akinizaz ; the change of the 


initial in Ks is well indicated by the late spelling 


/] 




fl w 


q Q(a)s ill the name of 


a late Ethiopian or Meroitic king as written in Egyptian on the temple of Philae, By 
this spelling the scribe connects the name with qash '' reed,” as did Rabshakeh's 
jest in Isaiah h 


^ Mer. laser, ii, p. 34, and footnote 4. 
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THE 


TOMB OF A 
THEBAX 


MUCH-TBAYELLED 

OFFICIAL 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Litt. 


The splendid jewellery discovered in Egypt bears silent testimony to a trade 
intercourse, direct or indirect, with many remote and little-known lands ; and it would 
be of considerable interest to learn through what channels the precious stones that 
adorned the necks of the Memphite and Theban ladies found their way to the 
Egyptian markets. Thanks to the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Sinai, we 
are tolerably well informed concerning the expeditions that journeyed thither almost 
annually in quest of the turquoise; but with regard to other much used stones — some 
of them, like lapis lazuli, from countries further afield — our ignorance is almost complete. 
All the more welcome, therefore, are the side-lights thrown upon this subject by the 
stele to be published in tiiis article. The record which Akhthoy caused to be displayed 
in front of his Theban tomb has the defects common to most Egyptian inscriptions — 
a laconic concision and a most tantalizing allusiveness. None the less, the narrative 
contains more details, and is more explicit, than usual : it names many foreign lands whose 
whereabouts, and many products whose nature, future research will have to determine. 
If the text solves no problems, at least it gives a new direction to our questionings ; 
and this, in dealing with times so ancient, is no small gain. 

The tomb (no. 65 of Lord Carnarvon’s excavations) was discovered in the season 
of 1913-14, and Mr Howard Carter has furnished me with a valuable account of 
the find, which I herewith quote in extenso : — 

“ The tomb of Akhthoy^ is situated above, and cuts into the roof of, the great 
corridor-tomb no. 41- (see Cakxarvox-Carter, Five Years' Explorations at Thebes 
1907 — 1911, PL 30, to the left in the plan), discovered by Lord Carnarvon during the seasons 
1911-12 and 1912-13, the report of which is yet to be published. This corridor- 


tomb belonged to a certain [| {| | 'revered Antef, justified,’ a noble or prince 

of the end of the Twelfth or beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty. Tomb 41 was 
aftei wards used by poor pjeople during the Intermediate Period down to the early part 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and in some cases the chambers and smaller tombs of 
relatives in its courtyard were employed by the workmen of Hatshepsut for housing 
burials disturbed by them while making her Valley- temple. 


^ ^Ir < 'arter writer Khetty : in acconlaneo ^Yith his expre.^sed wish I have made a few minor 
modifications in his account. 

- In describing the find to me orally, Mr Carter elaborated this statement thus: ‘‘the whole tomb 
cut'^ into the rock forming the iM)of of the inner chambers of tomb 41 .” 



Plate VI 



Fig. 2. WOODEN STELE (65,1) /.V SITU 
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“One is therefore led to believe that the tomb of Akhthoy (no. 65) is of later 
date than that of Antef (no. 41). 

“ Among the Middle Kingdom tombs of pit and corridor type found in the 
Birftbi — tomb no. 41 belongs to this group — the earliest date discovered was Amen- 
emhet lY (see op. aY., p. 54, tomb no. 25). The antiquities obtained from these 
tombs ^vere not abundant, but seem certainly more characteristic of the late Middle 
Kingdom than of an earlier period. 

'‘The tomb of Akhthoy, which was found to be much damaged, is of the simple 
corridor type: before the doorway of the fa9ade (see Pi. VI, Fig. 1) is a plain open 
space (forecourt), whence one gains access to a long passage painted on both sides 
and ending in a small rectangular sepulchral chamber. In geneial style it differs both 
from the Twelfth Dynasty tombs and from those of the ear A Eighteenth. But the 
peculiar feature was the arrangement of its three stelae before the facade-doorway, as 
described in the next paragraphs. 

"65, 1. Stele consisting of a wooden panel 47 cm. high by 79 cm. broad, thickness 
10 cm., finely carved with eleven lines of incised hieroglyphs (see Pi. Y 1, Fig. 2). 
Over the doorway a niche was made expressly for this 
wooden stele, the decayed remains of which were found 
therein. After its insertion, the niche was bricked uph and 
its appearance on the discovery of the tomb is shown in the 
accompanying Fig. 1. It was only on the removal of the 
brickwork that the remains of the stele became visible ; had 
it not been attacked b\^ white ants it would have been 
found in perfect condition, as the brickwork was intact. With 
the help of Prof. Newberry I was able to make out the 
following signs : 



Fig. 1. 


Top right-hand corner, 1. 1 


1 . 2 




3 


Middle of right side, 1. 7 
Bottom line, towards end, 1. 


||3«U^ 



[The fii^t lines gave the titles, predicates, and name of the owner of the tomb. 

The following phrases can be recognized or guessed: "(1) energetic (?) in all 

undertakings, finding a word (2) [in the lack of it?]- I am loved of Truth 

(3) [protecting] the timid man. I gave(?) (4) [bread to the hungry] 


^ There are parallels for this procedure in the Fourth T)yna:^ty mastabas found by Professor Junker at 
Gizeb, and aGo perhaps in the sunk tablet> on the interior walls of the toinh of Senenmut (Thebes no. 71). 

- Gni U [rii \ not a rare phrase, e.g. Berd Hasan i, 9: or eke gui I'sot] 'finding a word 

and sweetening misery,’ Cairo J/.A7 stein e 20538, ^20539. 
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[Akhthoy], justified/’ The remaining seven lines may well have been auto- 
biographical; the four signs that are visible provide no clue to the meaning.] 

‘'65, 2. Limestone stele 37 cm. high, bearing an incised inscription (PI. IX). 
Though actually found lying on the floor in front of the doorway, this came from a 
recess high up on the left side of the facade near the door, a mud-biick staircase 
leading up to it (see Fig. 2 and PI. VI, Fig. 1).” 

[For translation and remarks see below.] 



A* Niche containing the wooden stele 65, 1. 
B. Place where the stele 65, 2 was found. 
B'- Conjectural original position of same, 

C- Place where the stele 65, 3 was found. 
C'- Conjectural original position of same. 


“ 65, 3. Limestone stele, 43 cm. high, bearing an incised inscription with hiero- 
glyphs coloured blue, and showing at bottom Akhthoy seated before a table of 
ofleritigs (PI. VIII). This was discovered, like 65, 2, displaced and lying on the ground; 
its original position was on the opposite (right) side of the facade. [Translated below.] 

‘‘ It is impossible to say whether these two stelae (65, 2. 3), both of them now 
in the Cairo Museum, were ever blacked up in the same manner as 65, 1. As 
regards their position, the small staircase is inexplicable unless it was intended to lead 
to one of them. 

'■ 65, 4. In the forecourt were found several lumps of white nlaster, hemispherical 
Q ill shape. 

“ 65, 5. In the rubbish of the forecourt was a rough wooden rectangular coffin 
bearing the following legends painted in black. Right side: ^ 


cm 

I 

! VvVv\'\ 


eyes facing one another.) Left side : 








1=^ T 
o K 

/WVAA J 


^ So Mr Carters MS.; the faulty writing of 7ib dsr hrs is proFildy to be attributed to the 
<u*iginal scribe. 
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Head end : 






Foot 


end : 

r 


o 


A 


□ I cf 







[Translation. Right side: boon which the King gives, and Osiris lord of 

Busiris, the great god, lord of Abydos, that voice-otferings may go forth to her in her 
chamber of the Necropolis in the western desert, the revered Yi.’' Left side : “A boon 
which the King gives, and Anubis on his mountain, the dweller in Ut, the lord of 
the sacred land, a goodly burial in (her) chamber of the Necropolis in the western 
desert, the revered Yi.’’ Head end : “ Revered with the great god, lord of heaven, 
Yi.” Foot end: Revered with Anubis on his mountain, Yi.’^ Top of lid: “A boon 
which the King gives, and Anubis lord of Sepa, in front of the divine booth, that she 
may advance in peace on the goodly road of the West, the revered Yi/’ On the date 
of this coffin see below, p. 38.] 

‘‘65, 6. Red pottery model donkey carrying panniers with two large jars (PI. VII). 
Found in the rubbish tilling the doorway. 

“65, 7. Red pottery baby’s rattle, with ornamented handle in the form of a cows 
head (PI. YII). Found in the rubbish of the passage. 

“ 65, 8. Violet glaze mummy-ornaments from the rubbish ; cf. op, cit., PL XLIV, 
2 and p. 53. 

“65, 9. An intrusive rivAf-coffin. Forecourt. 

“65, 10. Intrusive shawabti-iiguTe of the type of the Intermediate Period, found 
in forecourt ; bears the following hieratic legend : 



[“To the ka of Ahmose ; it is Ahhotpe who makes (her) name to live,”] 

“65, 11. Ditto, from forecourt, wrapped in coarse linen and bearing the following 
legend in black linear hieroglyphs : 



[“A boon which the King gives to the ka of Osiris, Siainun.”] 

“65, 13. A model basket made of red pottery: see PI. VII. Found in the 
forecourt, and doubtless intrusive. 

“ 65, 14. Pottery believed to belong to this tomb is shown in PL VII.” 


So far Hr Howard Carter. To Professor Newberry I am deeply indebted, not only 
for relinquishing the publication of the stelae in my favour, but also for placing at 
my disposal some valuable notes on the inscriptions painted on the walls of the long 
corridor. The scenes were seldom discernible, and it seems likely that the hieroglyphs 
were none too legible. 
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On one wall (probably the right wall) was an obliterated scene, the legends 
accompanying which are thus disposed in Professor Newberry’s transcript* : 


jQ| I I ! 






o 


oM 


A. 

[crral 




G 




Os 

AAA/W, 


Q, 



There can be no doubt that the scene which these inscriptions accompanied was 
of quite exceptional character. One is led to conjecture that it depicted a religious 
festival in honour of Hathor. Boats, real or of a ceremonial kind, were present, for the first 
two lines read “ Nub (lit, " Gold,’' a name of Hathor) apjpeais in the bark” and ‘‘powerful 
ones of the dawn-boat” respectively. The phrase “she loves Be”- written vertically 
and twice repeated, may have stood over figures of the goddess, to whom without 
doubt applies the intervening address: “Thy might has reached the Mediterranean 
islands (H^-nhivt), Re goes up that he may see thy beauty.” It is difficult to decide 
the meaning of the words hw Miitwlttp that follow: is this a personal name Khu- 
menthhotpe applied to some private person present ? Or is it an invocation “ protect 
king ilentuhotep ” spoken, perhaps, “ by Hathor ’• — a phrase that is twice wnitten not 
far away on the wall? Be this as it may, the mention of king Mentuhotep is of 
great importance, for it is extremely unlikely that one of the relatively obscure kings 
of this name should be alluded to except during his reign, or at any rate at some 
point of time not far removed frotii it. Now there were Mentuhoteps both of the 
Eleventh Dynasty and of the Theban period preceding the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties ; we shall consider later which of the two alternative dates seems more in 
harmony with the facts relating to the tomb. 

A damaged inscription concluding the same series of jottings mentions the name 
Mentuhotep, but this time not in a cartouche ; the last line refers to some official 
“ beloved of Hathor, praised of [Hathor].” 

On another w’all, or on part of the same ^Yall, some scenes of country life were 


depicted. A bull is pulled down by the horns : the hieroglyphs above say (j , 

___i3 ^ "" 


“pull thou for thyself; see, he is down.” 



Close by 


1 The origincd s-igiib read from right to left. In the text, therefore, they are reversed, and the 
relative position of the separate legends is also correspondingly reversed. 

- The writing does not exclude the translation ‘ Re loves her.’ 
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a cow is beins: milked : 




ra ^ 


[o] good herdsman, 


ra 







let me says someone; the answer is 

“milk thou, behold I have filled myself' i.e., perhaps, I have had enough of it. Two 

columns of signs, which from their direction and content ought to stand over the 

head of an overseer looking to the left, also concern the milking of cows : ' ^ ^ -J\ 

SIC 

^ ^ ^ '‘milk you, good fellows. . .(?), cause the milk to 

be produced." The conventional formula of assent -<s>' (| (j 


I do 

according to thy recommendation'' is probably placed in the mouth of one of the men 
addressed. 

AA/WV\ ^ 


9 - • 


Further to the left is a scrap of a hymn t 


P p to some male divinity, and in a lower register are 






some words of which I do not catch the import : 


till 


i.j 


J..J o 


m: 


:l.J 


According to a custom which we can trace back as early as the reign of 
Sesostris I (tomb of Antefoker, no. 60)^ the left wall of the passage was adorned with 
representations of the funerary rites. In one row is seen a boat with processions of 

priests in front : the legends, from right to left, read as follows : (a) 




A second row shows three figures, representing the inhabitants of the three 


Osirian towns of 
the words T V 


c 


□ 


Nether, g © Dep and ^ Pe respectively ; near them are 
^ and 


□ 


“ figs," and a 


“making (lit. shooting) 


G © © -^^ 

On the same wall is a garden scene with 

scene of men making netting p 
fish(?)-nets.” 

We now turn to the two limestone stelae that probably, as Mr Carter has described, 
stood on opposite sides of the ia^*ade near the door. The less interesting (65, 3) is 
shown in Pi. VIII. The upper part of the stele is occupied by ten lines of hiero- 
glyphs, which read as follows : 

“A boon which the King gives, and OsiAs lord of Busiris, in front of the Westerners, 
the great god, lord of Ahydos: voice-offerings belonging to^ the royal acquaintance, true 


1 Hr ^ to milk,' a rare word, e.g. Pap. Turin 135. 2, but familiar in the derivative mkr ‘milk-pot.’ 

2 Xewberry gives ^ See Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemket, p. 46, n. 2. 

^ So too 65, 2, line 2, showing that prt-hnx is to be understood as a compound noun. 

Jourii. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 


5 
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beloved of his lord, who filled the heart of the king ivith his preciousness, who was praised 
of him all day and till nightfalKfY, who gave veils- to the beautiful ivoinen, and who 
gave ornaments to the ladies beloved of the king, the controller of py'ecious ointments^, who 
revised the cattle-lists^ of Upper Egypt, who gave meals to the noble dead, and undertook 
the management of the ka-Aouses, ^oho presided over the secrets of the House of Adoy'atioiU, 
the sea-captain Akhthoy, 

He said: I was one exact and void of obscurity, hoary-tongued^ in the council of the 
officials, performing a business exactly and tvithout interruption thereof I was one bright 
of face, who gave gifts out of the possessions of the estate which the Majesty of my lord 
gave me. Xever did I the bidding'^ of any man in revising the cattle-lists of the Palace, 
during all the lifetime^ that I spent in my business. The revered, the sea-captain Akhthoy!' 

As appears to have been the case with most officials in the early periods of 
Egyptian history, the functions of Akhthoy do not seem to have been very restricted 
or closely defined. His sole title, in the strict sense of the word, was that which I 
have hesitatingly translated “sea-captain"'; the literal rendering seems to be “super- 
intendent of a (sheet of) water^.’" The exact origin of this title is unknown ; but it 
might well have been attributed to any official who was occasionally entrusted with 
the nautical arrangements of a distant expedition, even though that expedition might, 
as at Sinai, involve lengthy land-journeys as well. Perhaps “transport-officer" would 
better convey the sense; but our knowledge is too scanty to admit of a certain decision. 

At the Theban capital Akhthoy seems to have won for himself the position of 
a trusted courtier, now performing commissions for the royal harim, now superintending 
his masters wardiobe, now again exercising a general control over the funerary 
cults of the local necropolis. On several occasions he would appear to have been 


^ This phrase is unknown to me elsewhere ; the rendering here given is suggested to me by Mr Gunn. 

- The passage shows that rnUm is a single word, and not to be split up into m and tjm as Devaud 
{Spfdnj: 13, 117) concluded. Doubtless the word nitim is an ?7z-formation from thn, the approximative 
sense of which is ‘‘to veil.” 

^ Xirdu: spsv', cf. El Berskek ll, 21; Ehers, 76, 5; Urk. iv, 175, 503. 

^ An official who performed exactly the same function {Ip r^~idr) in the Delta {ti mkiv) occurs Cairo 
M.K. stele 20539 {temp. Sesostris I). 

^ I.e. the chamber where the Pharaoh made his toilet ; see Gardiner, Notes cm the Story of Sinuhe 
pp. 109—110, 162. 

^ Skni ns, cf. Urk. IV, 67, 127. 

' Pr hr is clearly related to di hr ‘to give a command to’; for the latter phrase see Sethe, Einsetzung 
di:s Veziers, pp. 30-1. 

The determinative of ^h^v: is clearly to be understood as S, but whether we are to divide or 

I 


‘I passed all the 


r is obscure to me. For the entire phrase compare ^ 1 

/VVW'A U n A/VvV\A 

lifetime that I passed in acting as an official,’ Annales 15, 212. 

^ The Old Kingdom title ' is known to me elsewhere only in Suiai 16. 17 ; de Morgan, Cat. 




des Mo7i., I, 162, and 207, no. 35, in all four cases following the well-known nautical title 4 ~ . There 

are some other similar titles with ^ in the dual which are discussed by Moret, Cornptes Bendus, 1914, 


p. 539 : but these are very possibly not related in any way. There is an unfortunate ambiguity about 
the crucial hieroglyph in all these titles, which renders it doubtful whether Tand’ or ‘water’ is meant- 
in the examples quoted at the beginning of this note the context points t<i the latter interpretation. ’ 



Plate VIII 



THEBAN EXCAVATIONS, 1913-14. LIMESTONE STELE (65,3) 
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beloved of his lord, ^vho filled the heart of the king tdth his preciousness, ivho was praised 
of him all day and till nightfall ivho gave veils- to the beautiful tvomen, and who 
gave ornaments to the ladies beloved of the king, the controller of precious ohdments^, who 
revised the cattle-lists^ of Upper Egypt^ ivho gave meals to the noble dead, and undertook 
the management of the \i2i-houses, ivho presided over the secrets of the House of Adoration^, 
the sea-captain Akhthoy. 

He said: I -was one exact and void of obscurity, hoary-tonguecU in the council of the 
officials, performing a business exactly and without interruption thereof I was one bright 
of face, who gave gifts out of the possessions of the estate which the Majesty of my lord 
gave me. Xever did I the bidding'^ of any man in revising the cattle-lists of the Palace, 
during all the lifetime^ that I spent in my business. The revered, the sea-captain Akhthoy.” 

As appears to have been the case with most officials in the early periods of 
Egyptian history, the functions of Akhthoy do not seem to have been very restricted 
or closely defined. His sole title, in the strict sense of the word, was that which I 
have hesitatingly translated “sea-captain''; the literal rendering seems to be “super- 
intendent ol a (sheet of) watered' The exact origin of this title is unknown ; but it 
might well have been attributed to any official who was occasionally entrusted with 
the nautical arrangements of a distant expedition, even though that expedition might, 
as at Sinai, involve lengthy lan<I-journeys as well. Perhaps “transport-officer" would 
better convey the sense; but our knowledge is too scan tv to admit of a certain decision. 

At the Theban capital Akhthoy seems to have won for himself the position of 
a trusted courtier, now performing commissions for the royal harim, now superintending 
his masters wardiobe, now again exercising a general control over the funerary 
cults of the local necropolis. On several occasions he would appear to have been 


1 This phrase is unknown to me elsewhere ; the rendering here given is suggested to me by Mr Gunn. 

- The passage shows that ini^/n is a single word, and not to be split up into m and tjm as Devaud 
{Sphinx 13, 117) concluded. Doubtless the word mthn is an /?^To^mation from thn, the approximative 
sense of which is ‘‘to veil.’^ 

^ Xirdv: ffisic, cf. El Bersheh il, 21; Ehers, 76, 5; Urk. iv, 175, 503. 

^ An official who performed exactly the same function {Ip r^-idr) in the Delta {U mhw) occurs Cairo 
M.K. stele 20539 {temp. Sesostris I). 

I.a. the chamber where the Pharaoh made his toilet ; see Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Simthe, 
pp. 109—110, 162. 

6 Skm ns, cf. Urk. iv, 67, 127. 

^ 'Ir hr is clearly related to dl hr ‘to give a command to’ ; for the latter phrase see Sethe, Einsetzung 
dts Yeziers^ pp. 30-1. 

^ The determinative of ^h^v: is clearly to be understood as s, but whether we are to divide ^h<w or 


/’ obscure to me. For the entire phrase compare 

lifetime that I passed in acting as an official/ Annales 15, 212, 


G 


‘I passed all the 


^ The Old Kingdom title ^ 


is known to me elsewhere only in Sinai 16. 17 ; DE Morgan, Cat. 


des Mon,, i, 162, and 207, no. 35, in all four cases following the well-known nautical title jj There 

are some other similar titles with ^ in the dual which are discussed by Moret, Comptes Rendus, 1914, 

p. 539 ; but these are very possibly not related in any way. There is an unfortunate ambiguity about 
the ciucial hieioghph in all these titles, which renders it doubtful whether ‘land’ or ‘water’ is meant; 
in the examples quoted at the beginning of this note the context points to the latter interpretation. 
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commissioned to carry out the census of the royal herds, and he loudly protests his 
incorruptibility in this oflSce. 

The lower part of the stele displays Akhthoy seated, napkin in hand, before 
a well-stocked table of offerings. The technical name of such a table of offerings 
signifies ‘‘that which is requested in the way of offerings {dbht-htp)^ and the hiero- 
glyphs giving this name stand near the table, together with the words “ to thy ka ’’ 
representing the conventional formula that was pronounced by the priestly ofSciant. 
A pet bitch reclines on its haunches beneath its owner s chair ; and we are permitted 
to learn its ill-omened name En-merni “ I don’t like ” ! 

The other stele (55, 2) is of far greater importance. It consists (FI. IX) of twelve 
lines of exceptionally well-cut hieroglyphs, with only two small lacunae. Translation : — 
“A hooyi ivhich the King gives, and Osiris lord of Busiris, the great god, lord of 
Ahydos, voice-offerings belonging to the treasurer of the king of Lower Egypt, the unique 
fHend, the revei'ed, the sea-captain Akhthoy, 

He said: I tvas a treasurer of the god^ in making impotent" the foreign lands. 
When I was in the Mineral-country, I inspected it, I travelled round the countries of 
Thenhet. When I was in tite houses of 'the Northerner,' I sealed up his treasuries in that 
mountain of ' the-House-of-Horus-of-the-Tarquuise-Tery'aces{Oi {Jatving bikenO)^ tin^quoise^ 

thence f'om the gallery"^ of Pey'-Sheryia' . I made trial a second tinie^ with another gallery 
called^ ' the-Gallery-of-M, . ,tn{lf one that had been made for Horns himself . Being gone 
out on the mission of this my lor'd, I did what he had ivilled. I was his emissary, the 
equal of his lieari, the counterpart of his br'east I did for him what he wished as though 
it had been done for the god himself I punished the Asiatics in their' countries. It was 
the fear of him that spread respect of me^, his influence^ that spy'ead the ter i' or of me, 


the following readingb : 


The ‘Turquoife^e -terraces' are 


1 This title requires a full reconsideration, -which will be given to it in the Text (voL ii) of the 
Fund's work on the inscriptions of Sinai. Here the only remark necessary is that it is very often applied 
to certain 2 >romuient officials taking 2 >art in expeditions in quest of valuable stones and the like. 

- Sid, see Brugsgh, Worth,, 1167; SuppL, 1001; also A /males, V, 235. 

3 A close examination of the forms of the visible signs and of the silhouettes in the lacuna suggests 

I , 

familiar at Sinai and elsewhere. How' the illegible signs in the broken part are to be restored is a 
riddle; the answer depends jiartly on tlie interpretation to be jnit uj)on htnm i in the line before. If the 
reference here were to Serabit el-Khadim, the treasuries sealed up might have been those containing 
such cult-objects and valuables as the local Hath or possessed at this time. But a perhaps more plausible 
theory is suggested to me by Mr Gunn : he thinks that Akhthoy may have sealed up the turquoises 
obtained in the first gallery, before he jiroceeded to explore a second gallery at a more distant spot ; the 
turquoises so sealed up woidd have been fetched on the homeward journey, 

^ Htt ‘gallery,’ ‘mine,’ a word not uncommon in the inscriptions of Sinai, and occurring also in the 
quarries of MaC^ireh, e.g. Urk, iv, 25. 


5 TrAmrt i ictmi ^ as verb, Sinuhe B 62. 


1 krtu' /"s. 


^ ‘This my lord’ following seems to im^dy that ‘Horns himself’ here means the Pharaoh. 

8 The -written ic seems to indicate sfu'ti with the pronominal suffix. This phenomenon, fii-st pointed 
out by Vogelsang in reference to dpivtf, Elopient Peasant, B 1, 57, is not uncommon : I have cited piwts 
‘its ancient time,’ A,Z, 45, 77 ; ef, further ivthn'tf ‘his meat,’ Siut i, 275, as against U udbt, ibid, i, 276; 
and again /'vAu'ts nht^ 1. 8 of the stele 65, 3 translated above. 

® For the feminine word Idt ‘dew’ metaphorically used see Urk, iv, 221 ; for the related masculine 
and instances of dubious gender, see Gardiner, o/i the Story of Siauhe, p. 32. 


5—2 
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6*0 that those countHes to which I attained cried ^hail, had' to hts might; {it i5[?]) the 
love of him that marries'^ the two lands for him, the gods prospering his time. 

I returned in peace to his palace, I brought to him the best of the foreign lands in 
new metal of Baet, shining metal of Ihiaii, hard metal of Menkau; in turquoise of 
Hrenvotet and lapis lazuli of Tefroret, in ex- mineral from upon the mountains, 

khet-^awa’ from the mountain of ^Hestiu-, ro-iietheth-^ from Ba uq-of-the-Red-land, in 
sticks{^) of Roshaaut and meszemet of KehbiL' 

The inteiest of this remarkable inscription turns upon the names of the countries 
mentioned, and the nature of the minerals there obtained. In neither respect am 

I able to throw much light upon its data. The land ^ ^ (\y\^ Bi'ew {Bikv), 

where Akhthoy conducted his mining operations, may be taken with certainty, I think, 
to be the peninsula of Sinai. Bi’ew probably means '‘Mineral-country,” and the name 
actually occurs on the monuments of Sinai (nos. 53, 90, 139). It might, of course, be 
suggested that the term was of wider significance, and was applied to any land rich 
in mineral products; but of this I find no serious corroborative evidence*^, and the sense 
in our stelo seems to be narrowed down to Sinai by the subsequent mention of the 
turquoise. Unhappily it is impossible, either from the Sinaitic inscriptions themselves 
or from any exterior sources, to throw light on the other topographical names mentioned 
in 11. 3 — 5. 

On his return to the Palace Akhthoy brought with him precious stones and metal 
from many different lands. There is nothing to show that his own travels extended 

beyond the limits of the Sinaitic peninsula ; but if this was the uttermost limit of 

his wanderings, then we must take it that the minerals which he carried home with him 
were obtained by barter. Three varieties of metal, which we cannot identify, are named 
fiist of all: these are 'new copper’ (or ‘ metar) from Ba’et, 'shining copper’ (or 'metal’) 
from Ihuiu, and 'hard copper’ (or 'metal’) from Meiika’u. Mr Gunn points out to me 

that the last variety {bU{^.)-rwd) probably survives in the Coptic term for copper 

(^!*.po)T)^ Of the three localities here named the last has a curiously Egyptian 
appearance ('strong of kas' as in the name of the Pharaoh Mycerinus) ; Ihuiu, a fine 
early example of the so-called syllabic writing, is unknown; for Ba’et comparison 

might possibly be made with the masculine ^ Ba’ named on the stele of Sethos I 


^ Probably hi is to be understood before vn'vjtf. I am not sure that I have rightly guessed the 
sense of smvh; the simplex occurs in an obscene sense, >see Brcgsch, Worth. 782: snh ccojig^'to bind’ is 
probably not related. 

- Mr <7unn points out that the bird is j>robably the not j*, the head appearing to be rounded. 

^ Ihere seems to be a stroke uniler r. No other example of this word is known to me. 

* In the letter of Phara(*h to Harkhuf ( Crk. i, 130) we must traiishite, as indeed most scholars have 
done, ''My majesty desires to see this dwarf more than the tribute of Bi’ew and of Punt.” The 
Shipwrecked Sailor ,1. 21), in travelling to the 'Mineral-land of the Sovereign,’ starts out by ship on the 
sea Waz-wer; for the expression BUic a Ity compare at Sinai BiBo: n nbl 'the Mineral-land of my lord’ 
(no. 139,. In Bnt. AIus. .^tde 569 (ste Ereastp:p, xincient Records, i, § 602) the record of Sihathor's visit 
to Bi ew seems to be combined with that of a visit to Nubia ; this is the only passage, S(> far as I know 
which Could be seriously urged in favour of a more extended meaning for Bi’ew. 

- Tliis equation turns mainly on the reading hh of the word for 'copper.’ which was proposed, though 
in somewhat ambiguous term.s, by K. Sethe in Bairnal of Egypt. Archaeology^ i, 234, footnote 2. 
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at Tell esh-Shehab in the Hauran^ though there are places in the Nubian lists of 
Tuthmosis III which might also be cited 

Hrei'wotet, 'the flowery land/ is unknown as a source of the turquoise; but with 
the mention of lapis lazuli from Tefroret we come to a familiar geographical name. 
The Ptolemaic and Roman temples contain lists of precious stones with indications of 
their provenance — a class of inscriptions that conforms generally to a stereotyped pattern ; 
and in these turquoise is regularly said to come from Rosha'ut, and lapis lazuli from Tefror^. 
There is earlier evidence, though it is scanty, which carries back these attributions 
to the Middle Kingdom^ Where Tefroret was situated is not known to us; real lapis 
lazuli does not appear to have been found nearer to Egypt than the Caspian, whence 
Lepsius guessed Tefror to be the old equivalent either of Tiflis or of Tebris, towms 
to the south of that sea. In the Annals of Tuthmosis III we read of ' lapis lazuli 
from Babel’ or from 'Khatti’; these, however, need not be the places where the 
stone was found, but merely the marts whence the Egyptians obtained it. 

Of the remaining products named, and the regions designated as their place of 
origin, I have but little to say. The stone salii'et is often mentioned in the form shrt', 
we do not even know its colour, much less its true natures Khet-^aioa occurs, 
perhaps as a product of Punt®, in an Edfu inscription. The objects described as being 
brought from RoshaVut might be translated ' staves,’ but it is diflScult to see what 
this could mean. Lastly, the stone meszeniet presents some diflSculties; the context 
does not suggest, though it does not entirely exclude the possibility, that the well- 
known eye-paint made of antimony (Gk. ariix^is:) should here be meant but the 
Harris papyrus mentions statues of mesdemet, which surely can have nothing to do 
with antimony®. 

We must now consider the general bearings of the interesting stele here studied. 
If Akhthoy’s main activity "was really in Sinai, how comes it that no mention of 
him is found in the very numerous inscriptions discovered on that site ? With this 
question is intimately bound up that of the date to which the tomb is to be 
assigned. Mr Howard Carter, as we have seen, strongly favours a date posterior to 
the Twelfth Hynasty, and produces delinite archaeological facts in support of his 


^ See Breasted, Ancient Recorch^ iv, p. 354, note h. 

- Urh, IV, 797, no. 39 {Bhct or Bicwt)\ 804, no. 207 [B^wt or BHv:). 

2 See Brugsch-Dumichen, Recueil des Monuments, iv, 63, 64, 69, 71; vi, 162, 164, 171, 177 b 3; 
DE Rouge, Edfou 10. 

^ Turquoise of Rosha’ut, Crk. iv, 373 (Hatshepsutj ; Dumichen, Hist, Inschr. i, 33 ("Medinet Habu, 
Raniesses III). Lapis lazuli of , Tefror, is mentioned in the last-named work, i, 32, and 


also in an inscription of Ramesses II in the temjde of Kumeh, Piehl, laser. Hieroglyph, i, 145, a; 
much earlier instances, where the name is written as a feminine Tefroret, occur on two Middle Kingdom 
sarcophagi published by Chassinat-Palanque, Fooilles dans la Xk'ropule d\issiout, i^p. 108, 212. 

^ Skrt, see Bbugsch, Worth. 1272; AV. Max ^Iuller, Egyptological Researches, ii, p. 93. 

O 


-0 


ijDcio Edfou, 117, 16. Perhaps ^ is a mistake for 


" Msdnit (properly msdnit) ‘eye-paint,’ see \V. Max Muller, op. cit., ii, 89, footnote. 

^ //arm 41 a, 8; 53a. 13. In the model of the Sun-teuqjle of Heliopolis published by Gorringe, 
Egyptian Ohelisks, PL 32, mention is made of the two dag-statts of insdt stone, which might be an 
abbreviated writing of Qnsdmt. Msdmt ‘eye-paint^ i^ found similarly contracted; indeed the varieties of 
spelling ^ihown in this and the related words are numerous and puzzling in the extreme. 
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contention. Temerarious as it may seem to dispute the considered verdict ot‘ so 
experienced and competent a judge, I cannot refrain from expressing my doubts. 
The issue is narrowed down by the occurrence, among the inscriptions copied by 
Professor Newberry in the tomb, of the name of a king Mentuhotep ; it is very 
unlikely, as I have pointed out, that one of the rather obscure kings of this name 
should have been mentioned at a period far removed from his actual reign h Are we 
then to assign the tomb to the end of the Eleventh Dynasty, or to the latter part 
ot the second Intermediate Period ? There are, as it seems to me, many grounds 
for choosing the first alternative. At the end of the Eleventh Dynasty Egypt was only 
emerging from a period of anarchy which had put an end to all foreign enterprise ; 
but foreign travel had already been resumed in the reign of Nebhepetre<^ Mentuhotep, 
as we know from the statue of him found at Serabit el-Khadim (no. 70), though no 
monument actually contemporary with that Pharaoh seems to have been discovered 
in Sinai. On the other hand, the Mentuhoteps of the “Seventeenth"’ Dynasty seem 
to have been confined to Thebes and the South of Egypt, the North being in the 
hands of the Hyksos; indeed, there is not a scrap of evidence that Egyptian mining 
operations were carried on in Sinai at any moment in the whole of this Intermediate 
Period. This seems to me an argument of importance, but it would hardly carry weight 
against Mr Carter s archaeological considerations except for the fact that the appearance, 
the orth(jgraphy, and the language of the stelae all seem to point in the same direction. 
Examine the few biographical stelae of the later Intermediate Period that have 
survived to us, an^l note how different is their character in every respect. In them 
the language of the Middle Kingdom seems to be breaking down; later idioms, such 
as the use of the definite article, insinuate themselves into the stereotyped classical 
literary style. Of this there is not a trace in the stelae of Akhthoy. Again, how 
aie we to account tor the rough wooden coffin 65, 5? The natural supposition would 
surely be that it belonged to one of the female relatives of Akhthoy, and had been 
dragged from the tomb itself into the forecourt where it was found. But this coffin 
does not seem to resemble the flat-topped coffins characteristic of the Intermediate 
Peiiod as described by Mr Carter in Five Years' Explorations (p. 67); on the contrary, 
it would appear to be typical of the early Middle Kingdom both as regards its form 
and as regards its inscriptions-. Lastly, the position and plan of the tomb in no 
\\a\ contradict the hypothesis of the earlier date : we must remember that Nebhepetre^ 
biult his mortuary temple at the head of the valley near the mouth of which the tomb 
ot Akhthoy was found ; and the scheme of long passage and small inner chamber are 
well exemplified at Kurneh by the tomb of Antefoker from the reign of Sesostris I 
(no. 60). lo sum up, the date of Akhthoy "s tomb, and consequently of his foreign 
wanderings, must be left to other students to decide. Meanwhile, we must be thankful 
to Mr Howard Carter for placing so clearly before us the evidence on which a final 
judgment must necessarily be based. 


Professor Newberry tells me that in his opinion the stelae belong to the late 


^ See above p. 32. 

Eleventh Dynasty. 

P Pneitergmher, p. 92, we find a woman’s coffin almost exactly corresponding to 

Mr Carters description of 65, 5 ; the texts are strikingly similar. ^responding to 
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THE NUGENT AND HAGGARD COLLECTIONS 
OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 

By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 

During a somewhat prolonged stay in Norfolk last August, I came upon two 
small but quite interesting collections of Egyptian antiquities. The one had been 
made by the late Lord Nugent, Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands from 
1832-5, while on a visit to the East in the year 1844, and is now in the possession 
of his niece, Lady Boileau, of Ketteringham Park, Wymondharn ; the other is that 
of Sir Rider Haggard, of Ditchingham. Both Lady Boileau and Sir Rider Haggard 
most kindly put their collections at my disposal, giving me permission to publish any 
objects that I thought interesting. 

L THE NUGENT COLLECTION. 

I now propose to deal only with the larger objects in this collection, reserving 
the smaller ones, ushabtis, scarabs, etc., for a subsequent article. Lady Boileau has put 
herself to a good deal of trouble to furnish me with the photographs reproduced 
in Pis. X, XL 

1. Limestone stele (PI. X, No. 1), sloped at top like the side of a pyramid. Total 
height lOh inches; height from bottom to base of slope 8| inches. Workmanship 
crude. Careless writing. Date Xllth — Xlllth Dynasty. The stele is divided into 
three distinct parts, each concerned with a separate group of people. All three groups 
probably belong to the same family, though no proof of their naturally assumed 
inter-relationship is afforded by the names of the individuals composing them. 

The upper part of the stele is almost entirely occupied by the usual prayer for 
offerings, arranged in four lines and beginning at the bottom. The name of the 
person for whom the requests are made is placed in front of the commencement of 
the formula, in the bottom line, as there is no room for it at the conclusion in the 
top line. The prayer is as follows : 

“An offering which the king (gives) and Osiris Khentamenthes, a ‘coming forth unto the voice, ^ 
linen thread, wrappings, every good and pure thing whereon (the god) lives, for the ka (of him who is 
honoured) by Ptah-Sokar, lord of the Heri, born of Satkhentikheti, justified.’’ 

Above Heri’s name are those of “ his son Senwosret,'' and “ his brother Sebekhotp.’' 

Central part. At the right end are the names of five persons: ‘"Irr” (to be 
vocalised Irer?), '^his mother Sha/bet, justified,'' ‘Giis brother Menthhotp,” “his son 
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Ameni, justified/' “his son Nfht\'' To the left of these names stand four women 
»)) beside whom, laid upon the ground, are various articles of food and drink, 
doubtless their offerings for the persons whose names are grouped in front of them. 
The four women, the three hindermost of whom are sniffing each a lotus flower, are 


“his (J?’r's) daughter Hepi justified/' “his daughter Ipt, justified, possessor 

I /V/WV yt 

daughter, Sathathor, justified^” 


of honour,” “his daughter, Sathathor. iustified^." I o I I sic “his 

beloved sister, Sathathor, justified.” 

Lower part. Here “the honoured Xubib (Nwh-ih), justified, possessor of honour, 
is seated at a table upon which are slices of bread ; on the ground underneath 

the table are three jars of drink and a dressed duck. Behind Xubib stands “his 
wife ivhom he loves, Hepi, justified,” smelling a lotus flower; at her feet are laid 
two jars of drink and a cucumber(?). In front of the table, facing Nubib <—(«<, whom 
he presents with a foreleg of beef, stands his “son Khentikhetiemhet, justified, 
possessor of honour,” followed by “his beloved wife Ipi, justified,” and “his sister 
Sha/bet, justified.” In front of both women, the foremost of whom smells a lotus 
flower, are articles of food and drink, their olferings to their respective father-in-law 
and brother. 

In the narrow vacant space beneath this scene is written, probably as an after- 


thought : M — > 


- /"AAAAA/^ 


'his brother Inher (hihr), justified.' 


2. Large limestone stele with rounded top belonging to the vizier Dhutmose 
(see PI. X, No. 2), Height 2 ft. 3| inches. Width 1 ft. 4 inches. Painted, but most 
of the colouring gone. Fine work. Date middle of XVlIIth Dynasty. 

The stele is divided into two registers, above the upper of which are two eyes 
(see J.E.A., iii, p. 252), with Q and \7 between them. 

Register 1. Dhutmose — > is seated on a chair before a well-provisioned table. 
He \vears tlie long robe peculiar to the viziers office (see Newberry, Life of Relchmara, 
Pis. XII, XVI, p. 23), and holds his staff of office in his left hand and a handkerchief 
(see Blackman, Temple of Derr, p. 99, note 1; Id., Rock Tombs of Meir, ii, p. 12) 
in his right ; his sandalled feet rest on a footstool or mat. His son Amenhotp, 
bending his outstretched arm in the prescribed manner (Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of 
Amenenihet, p. 77 ; Sethe, Urkanden, iv, p. 28, 11. 16 — 17 ; Wreszixski, jieg. Inschr. 
in ^Yi€n, p. 62), presents his father with the “offering which the king gives/' i.e, with 
the victuals on the table. Amenhotp wears sandals and the usual short kilt. Above 
Dhutmose and his son is the following formula in 12 vertical lines : 


“ Making the ‘ offering which the king gives/ a thousand of everything good and pure, cool water, 
wine, milk, that which comes forth in the presence of Him who is South of his Wall (iO-) in ajl 

his fei?tivals v of Heaven and the Two Lands, for the ka of the Baron, Basba 


^ Sfht is possibly a bungled writing for Shtf, Xakhtef. 
is omitted after ^ . 


^ There seem never to have been any signs under ^ 
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{hhy-^y^ Father of the God, Beloved of the God, Mouth ^ of Nekhen, Prophet of M6^et, Superintendent 
of the City, Vizier, Judge, Dhutmose, justified, by his beloved son who perpetuates his name, the Priest 
of Ptah, Amenhotp.” 


Register 2. On either side of a table, upon which are various articles of food 
and two bunches of lotus dowers, sits a lady, with a boy standing beside her. The 
lady on the left is “his (Dhutnioses) sister, mistress of the house, Na/ef 
justified.'' She is seated on a high-backed chair, her feet on a mat. In her left hand 
she holds a lotus flower to her nose, in her right a handkerchief ; with her right arm 
she embraces the boy. She wears a rather elaborately dressed wig. On the top of 
her head are a lotus bud and a conical object (see Petrie, Ancient Egypty 1914, 

pp. 168-9). The boy, who is labelled “her son We^eb" J 

naked: he wears the usual side-lock of hair. His left hand rests upon his mother's 
knee. The other lady “her (Na/efs) daughter, mistress of the house, Nefruptah, 
justified," wears a less elaborate wig than her mother ; her left arm embraces the boy, 
and her right hand is laid upon her breast. The boy, who is labelled, “her brother, 


Ptah^onkh 




is naked like the other boy and also wears the 


side-lock. 

It is a pity that the monument is undated. The fashion in dress, however, and 
the style of workmanship, indicate that it w^as executed at the end of Dhutmose Illrd’s 
reign or under Amenhotp IL 

Our Dhutmose cannot be either of the two New Kingdom viziers of that name 
recorded by Weil {Die Veziere des Pharaonenreiches, pp. 81, 119), as in neither instance 
do the family names given there coincide with those mentioned here. This stele, 
therefore, probably enables us to make another entry in the roll of XVIIIth Dynasty 
viziers. 

The prominence of Ptah, the god of Memphis, suggests that Dhutmose was vizier 
of Lower Egypt^ Amenhotp, Dhutmoses son, for example, is priest of Ptah, the 
offering formula claims for Dhutmose a share in “ what comes forth in the presence 
of Him who is South of His Wall " (see Sethe, Beitrdge zur dlteden Geschichte Agyptens^ 
p. 130 ff.), his niece is named Nefruptah, and, finally, the boy who stands beside her 
is Ptah^onkh. This suggestion is furthertnore supported by the fact that Lord Nugent 
does not appear from his memoirs (so Dr Margaret Boileau tells me) to have gone 
further south than Sakkareh ; consequently tlie antiquities he purchased may well 
have been found in the cemeteries of Sakkareh and Gizeh. 


3. Alabaster Canopic jar* (PL XI, No. 3). Height of body 12| inches. Face looks 
unfinished. Details of wig in ink. On the front of the jar is the following inscription : 


1 See Blackman, Rock Torahs of Meir^ i, p. 18, note 1. 

2 See Gardiner, i.Z, 42, pp. 121-3. 


3 For the name 



/WWW 

/WWW 


Wg^eb see Lieblein, Namemvorterhuch^ 2136. 


^ For the question of the double vizierate in the early New Kingdom, see Gardiner, Inscription of 
MeSy p. 33, with notes 4, 5 ; see also Erman, A.X, 33, PI. I. 

5 For an interesting dissertation upon Canopic jars, see Davies-Gardinkr, Torah of Amencmhet, 
pp. 113-4 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 


6 
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“Formula. 0 Neith, clasp thy two arms about him who is in thee, extend thy protection over 
Duamutef who is in thee, (even over) him who is honoured by Duamutef, the Osiris, Chief Justice, 

Vizier, Neferuben 




The jar, judging from the style of workmanship, is of the period of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, and this view finds further support in the fact that its head is human, not 
that of a dog or jackal (see Davies-Gardixer, Tomh of Amenemhet, pp. 113-4). 

There is no New Kingdom vizier called Neferuben in Weil’s above quoted work. 
Thus the Nugent collection adds yet one more name to the list of viziers^ of the 
early New Kingdom. 


4. A Canopic jar, belonging, like No. 3, to the vizier Neferuben (PL XI, No. 4). 
Height of body 13/^ inches. It is inscribed as follows: 

“Formula. 0 Selket. let thy two arms meet {lit. join for thyself thy two arms) about him who 
is in thee, extend thy protection over Kebehsnewef who is in thee, (even over) him who is honoured 
by Kebehsnewef, the Osiris, Chief Justice, Vizier, Neferuben, justified.*’ 


5. Alabaster hea<l of a Canopic jar (PI. XI, No. 5). It does not belong to the 
body (No. 4) upon which it is placed. It bears the following inscription around the 

© ^ /o. -I* 


base : (a) — > 






I 


M 0 



“The scribe, superintendent of the craftsmen of the Lord of the Two Lands, Ipeye (Tpyy), justified 
before his lord ; son of the scribe, the superintendent of the craftsmen, Heti justified, son of the 

.scribe, superintendent of the craftsmen Mersure^.’’ 


This inscription shows us the offices of scribe and superintendent of the craftsmen 
passing from father to son for three successive generations. 


On the top of the head is engraved 


Duamutef.” The head 


is therefore earlier than the XIXth Dynasty (see Davies-Garbiner, op. cit, ibid.). 


6, 7. Alabaster Canopic jars of an official named Usi (PL XI, Nos. 6, 7). Height 
12^ inches and 12 inches respectively. The inscription on No. 6 reads; 

“ 0 Neith, clasp thy two arms about him who is in thee, extend thy protection over Duamutef who 
is m thee, (even over) him who is honoured by Osiris, the companion of the Lord of the Two Lands, 
captain of troops, Usi, repeating life.” 

On No. 7 we read: 

“ 0 Selket, let thy two arms meet about him who is in thee, extend thy protection over Kebehsnewef 
who is in thee, (even over) him who is honoured by Osiris, the flabellifer {i^ sry't^) of the (sacred barque). 
‘ Forepart of the Beauty of Amtin,' Usi, repeating hfe.*’ 

The stele of this Usi is preserved in the Antiquarium at Munich (see Dyroff- 
PoRTNER, Aegyptische Grabsteine uiid Denksteine aus silddeutschen Sammlungen, ii, 

1 In view of what has been stated above about the extent of Lord Nugent s tour, Neferuben was 
also probably a vizier of Lower Egypt. 
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Mtinchen, PI XV). In the upper register Usi is depicted offering lotus flowers and 
papyrus stems to Osiris enthroned before a table of offerings. Behind Usi stands his 
wife Ipwy, holding a sistrum in her right hand and a m?n’^-collar in her left. In the 
lower register Usi and his wife, seated each on a chair, are being presented with 
bouquets by their four daughters. Usi is described as 

“Flabellifer of the ‘Forepart of the Beauty captain of troops of the Lord of the Two Lands, Usi, 
repeating life.” 

The fact that the name of Amun is everywhere erased on this stele shows that Usi 
died before Amenhotp IV ascended the throne. The style of dress suggests the reign 
of Amenhotp III. 


8. Lower part of a funerary cone bearing the following text in four horizontal 


lines : 










[oin 




‘‘ Honoured by Osiris, superintendent of the king’s harim, Userhet, 

justified, begotten of the judge Neh, justified, born of Sennu. The lady of the house 
{ix. LVeihet’s wife) whom he loves, justified.’' For other cones of Userhet see 

Daressy, Recueil de cones faneraires, No. 207. Userhet’s tomb is No. 47 in Gardiner- 
Weigall’s Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tomhs of Thebes] it dates from the 
reign of Amenhotp HI. 



II. THE HAGGABD COLLECTION. 

1. A bronze reliquary (PI. XII, No. 1), with opening at the back end, and 
surmounted by a hawk wearing the double crown. There is feathering on the hawk’s 
wings. Total height 7‘7 cm. The bottom measures 5x3 cm. Date XXVIth Dynasty 
or later ? The reliquary was doubtless meant to contain a mummified hawklet, or else 
the head or some other portion of a mummified hawk. 

2. Bronze head of Isis(?) (PI. XII, No. 2), crowned with a circle of uraei. There 

is a hole in the top of the head to admit the socket of the horns and disk with 
which it was once probably surmounted. There is also a hole in the forehead for the 
insertion of a uraeus. Tlie ey-es were once inlaid. Good work, but the surface is 

corroded. The striation on the wig has almost entirely vanished. Height 5*4 cm. 

3. Small dark greenish grey steatite toilet tray (PI. XII, No. 3) in the form of 

a slaughtered ibex. The animal’s legs have been tied together. The incised vertical 
lines on the body are probably meant to indicate the ribs. The object is archaic in 
appearance, particularly as regards the treatment of the eyes. It measures 6 '4 x 5*2 cm. 

4. Fine brown limestone heart-scarab (PL XIII, No. 4) belonging to a woman 
named Tiy. It measures 6*2 cm. x 4*3 cm. 

Obverse. On the left wing is incised a squatting figure of Osiris crowned with 
the /(/-diadem and holding the usual insignia of royalty. On the right wing is 

^ The name of Amun is omitted in this instance. 


6—2 
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a 6nti;-bird, crowned with horns and two |)-feathers, standing in a boat. The tnw-bird 

in this instance must be the bai ot Osiris' (see Junker. Gotterdekret uher das Ahaton, 
pp. 1, 3, 4). The boat is to enable the bai to traverse the heavens upon the celestial 
river (cf. Ersian, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, tigs. 6, 34, pp. 8, 29). 

Reverse. On the reverse is a version of Book of the Dead, ch. 30 B, the formula 
usually found on “heart-scarabs” {cf Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhet,p'g. 112-3). 

“ Spoken by the Osiris Tiy. She says ; ‘ 0 my heart of my mother, my heart of my mother, my 
heart of my existence ! Stand not up against me as a witness, confront me not in the Assembly of 
Judgement, be not hostile to me in the presence of the Keeper of the Balance. Thou art my ha which 
is in my body, the Khnum who maketh healthy the limb {sic) of the Osiris Tiy."'' 


5. Marbled steatite scarab (PI. XIII, No. o) belonging to 




‘'the Osiris, mistress of the house, singer of Amuu, Dekhonsis^onkh-.” 


It measures 5*4 x 3*8 cm. Upon the underside is a version of Book of the Dead, 
ch. 30 B as far as m-bih \ry mhlt, very badly and faultily written, or rather scratched, 
in six horizontal lines. In view of the form of the name the scarab cannot be earlier 
than the XXIst Dynasty. 


6. Scarab of unbaked clay (PI. XIII, No. 6), rudely modelled, but polished, and with 
striated wing-cases. Pierced longitudinally, and also, for suspension, below the head 
through the slightly projecting base. It measures 5*8 x 4*2 cm. The underside is 
inscribed with the beginning of ch. 30 B of the Book of the Decide in five horizontal 

lines. The formula here terminates with The owners name 

is not given. 


7. Gold signet-ring of the usual shape. Diameter of hoop 17 mm. The ring was 
formerly in the possession of the late Mr Andrew Lang. The figure on the signet 
(PL XIII, No. 7f is that of a lion, or feline creature, dancing with a tambourine (cf. Pbtrie, 
Tell el-Amarna, PI. XYII, 286-8; Davis, Tomb of loidya and Touiyou, pp. 39, 40)^ 

From one arm hangs a ^-symbol(?)®. This is evidently the god Bes in entirely animal 

form, instead of (as more usually) in partly animal form®. Professor Petrie, to whom 
I owe the Tell el-Amarna reference, assigns the ring to the late XYIIIth Dynasty. 
The ring has been anciently much worn. 


^ The hyiir was more usually regarded as the bai of the sun-god (e.g. Bool' of the Dead, ch. 29 b, 
11. 1 — 2; Grapow, Urkuiiden, v, German Translation, p, 7, note 1). 

- D-Hnsw~h-^nh == Saith-Khons-she-liveth. 

3 The photograph is taken from a plaster impression. 

^ I am indebted to Dr Gardiner for this reference. 

The mark beside the ^ is merely an accidental scratch. 

® Bes seems certainly to have been connected with lions, though, as J^quier points out { Rec , de 
Trov , XAXvii, p. 114 ff.), the name has been wrongly supposed to mean ^‘panther’' or the like. J^quier 
I op. cit ,, p. 116) seems to think that the earlier figures of this god depict a negro dancer made up to 
re]>resent a lion. 
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8. Gold signet-ring of the usual shape. Diameter of the hoop 17 mm. The 
design on the signet (PI. XIII, No. 8)^ is of two figures of Bes between two -^-symbols. 

Professor Petrie describes the ring as being of coarse late XVIIIth Dynasty work. 

Sir Rider Haggard told me the following story about these two rings (Nos. 7, 8) 
and certain other gold objects said to have been found with them : In the early 
eighties some natives discovered in a tomb, apparently that of Ikhnaton at El-Amarna, 
a quantity of gold jewelry, some pieces of which, so it is alleged, bore the names of 
Tiy and Nefertiti, and, in addition, what the late Mr W. J. Loftie (from whom Sir 
Rider Haggard obtained this information) described as “gold winding-sheets^’ staniped 
with the names of the same two royal personages. Loftie, it seems, purchased from 
the natives most of what they had found, and these articles were at once acquired 
from him by the late Mr Talbot Ready, a London dealer, for the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh^. But Loftie had not sufficient money with him at the time to 
secure the “winding-sheets” or the two rings here published. The latter he bought 
for Mr Andrew Lang and Sir Rider Haggard the following winter (1883 or 1884), but 
in the' meantime, so Loftie said, the gold “winding-sheets” had been melted down. 

I have, unfortunately, been unable to obtain much information about the jewelry 
purchased by the Royal Scottish Museum, as the officer in charge of the Egyptian 
Collection is awmy on active service; moreover these particular objects have been put 
away for safety and are at present inaccessible. The Director of the Museum informs 
me, however, that they include among other things a massive gold signet-ring of 
Nefertiti, of which he has kindly furnished me with a wax impression (see annexed 
cut). The fact that one of them is a ring engraved with the name 
of Nefertiti, the wife of Ikhnaton, lends colour to Loftie’s assertion 
that they came from a tomb at El-Amarna. I am unable to ascertain 
if any of the other objects comprising this “find” bear, as Sir Rider 
Haggard believes they do, the name of Queen Tiy. Till the last few 
months it would have been supposed that by far the best evidence 
for Loftie ’s statements is his mention of “ winding-sheets ” stamped 
with the names of Ikhnaton s wife and mother ; for the published 
records (see Davis, Tomb of Quem Tlyi, pp. xiii, 2; Elliot Smith, Royal Mummies 
[Cairo Museum Catalogue], p. 51) inform us that the body of Ikhnaton, found in a 
tomb at Thebes years after Loftie had told this story to Sir Rider Haggard, was 
covered with sheets or thin plates of gold inscribed with his name. But Daressy 
{Bulletin de ITnstttut frangais, xii, p. 146, note 1) states that these sheets had come 
away from the interior of the coffin. Perhaps the same thing had happened in the 
case of the mummy, or mummies, in the tomb at El-Amarna ? 

Professor Petrie tells me that the natives knew of Ikhnaton’s tomb at El-Amarna 
long before the Government authorities. Consequently any amount of things may 
have come from it in 1882-5, or when its inadequately supervised clearance was being 
undertaken by the Department of Antiquities in 1891-2 ; see also Petrie, History 
of Egypt, ii, p. 220; Id., Tell el-Aniarna, p. 1. 

1 The photograph is taken from a plaster impression. 

2 The Director of the Museum informs me, in a letter dated October 27th, 1916, that according 
to the Museum Register these objects were obtained from Ready in 1883. 



Ring of Queen Xefer- 
titi {Xfr-nfnc-Jtn 
y/rtijty). 
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We have, therefore, some grounds for supposing that Loftie’s statements are 
correct, and that these two rings, along with other gold articles now in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, came from a tomb at El-Amarna, — possibly that of the Heretic 
King himself. 


9. Lapis lazuli plaque 13 mm. square and 5 mm. thick, set in a thin gold frame, 
and forming with a gold wire hoop a swivel-ring (see the adjoining 
cut). The plaque is pierced longitudinally for the insertion of the 
wire and it is fractured along the line of the piercing. On one side 

(PI. XIII, No. 9, obverse)^ are a |-vase and a fish, and on the other 

(PL XIII, No. 9, reverse)^ are the words sh ikr “ excellent scribe.'’ 
Professor Petrie assigns the ring to the reign of Amenophis II or to 
the end of the reign of Tethmosis III. 



10. A large copper-gold signet-ring of the usual shape. It was bought by Sir 
Rider Haggard from a peasant in or near Thebes about the year 1887. It had the 
appearance when purchased of having been recently dug up, and it was covered with 
verdigris. The signet (see PL XIII, No. 10)^ is engraved with the *a-name of king 
Ikhnaton, ‘^Live Re^-Harakhte Living-in-Righteousness ” (see Davies El Arnarna i 
PL XXXIX). ' ' 


1 The photograph in from a plaster impression. 
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BIBLIOGKAPHY : CHRISTIAJs^ EGYPT, 1915—1916^. 

By W. E. CRUM, M.A, 

1. BiblicaL There have been considerable additions to the stock of printed Sa^idic 
texts this year. Over half of the 67 numbers in Wessely's 15th volume^ are biblical 
and include fragments from all parts of the bible. A few are fayyumic (Pbalms, Mark). 
Among the latter, no. 232 is bilingual and, if not a part of Br. Mus. no. 504 (v. below), 
has a strong resemblance to that valuable MS. It may be assumed that, as hitherto 
usual, the vellum MSS. are generally from the White Monastery, those on papyrus 
(a small minority) from the Fayyum or Ashmiinen, 

Prof. WoRRELL^s Psalter need only be referred to, since it was noticed specially 
last year (v. Journal, iii, 226). 

H. Munier edits- fragments of Genesis and Revelation, noting in the former that 
the proper names follow generally the forms of the God. Alex., though occasionally 
reproducing the Hebrew reading; also passages of Lu., Ac., Ps. and Rom. from a semi- 
fayyumic iectionary. The first and third of these are from the find at Hamuli in the 
Fayyum, whence came the Morgan Collection. 

L. Delaporte republishes^ a papyrus text of Matt, vii, w^hich had originally been 
facsimiled in Jomards Voyage (1821). 

Muxier's Catalogue of the Cairo MSS.^ (v. review below, pp. 67-70) likewise contains 
some 25 biblical pieces, mostly from the Psalter and New Testament. We may note 
especially no. 9239, which can be recognized as part of the bilingual Br. Mus. no. 504 
(v. above). 

The psalms and lessons for the feasts of Mercurius, of Michael and of Aaron 
of Philae are appended to their Encomiums in Budge's latest volume^ For the first 
the lessons are from Lu., Matt, (two) and Mk. ; for the second from Matt, (two), I Tim., 
I Pet., Ac. and Lu. ; for the last from He,, Ja., Ac., Matt., Mk. (including last 12 vv.). 
For the first (the MS. is dated 983) the texts are in Greek and Coptic. 

G. Hoberg and P. Ketter describe and estimate the collection of Bohairic leaves, 
from Psalters and Lectionaries, brought from the Nitrian monasteries by H.R.H. John 

* This Bibliography, which I have undertaken owing to Mr Gaselee’s occupations at the Foreign 
Office, would have been more scanty even than it is but for help from various friends : Messrs Gaselee, 
Gardiner, Griffith, Sir H. Thompson and particularly Mr E. O. Winstedt. 

1 Studien zur Paldograpkie, xv (1914). ^ In$t. Frang.., XII, 243. 

3 Esv. BihL 1916, 560. ^ Catal, Gen,, nos. 9201 — 9304, Cairo, 1916. 

° Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, 1915, 249, 422, 496. 
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George of Saxony^. None seems of any age and none of importance, save a fragment 
of Joel, the text of ^vhich is said to be preferable to those published. 

A publication, presumably of biblical texts (papyri and ostraca), by Paul M. Meyer, 
is referred to in the oclienschr. f. klass, PhiloL 1916, 2 Oct.- 

2. Apocryphal, Gnostic. Egyptian forms of Gnosticism occupy considerable space 
in F. Legge’s book‘d. In particular, a full and careful analysis (ch. x) of the Pistis 
Sophia and the Bruce Papyrus is perhaps the best presentment of those works for 
English readers ; nor is there another equally satisfactory account of the Valentinian 
doctrines (ch. ix). 

Budges volume, already referred to, contains*^ one important text to be classed here : 
a large part of the Apocalypse of Paul, a title justified by internal evidence. But the 
precise relation of the Coptic to other versions of this ‘ Revelation ’ still remains to be 
investigated. It appears to be largely amplified and to come nearest to the Latin. 

The Acta Paidi appear in Munier’s Catalogue (v. above), no. 0230, where the editor 
records the variants from C. Schmidt’s text. 

No. 9228 of the same Catalogue, relating to Christ before Pilate, looks like a 
narrative of the type of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or some similar apocryphon. 

In Wessely’s ‘Studies’ {v. above) no. 244 is from the Gospel of Bartholomew, 
corresponding to pp. 2—10 of Budge’s Coptic Apocrypha. No. 196 shows the opening 
of the Martyrdom of James son of Zebedee, while nos. 201, 202 and 242 (the latter the 
editor has not identified) are from the Acts of John by Prochorus and from his "As- 
sumption.’ When are we to see a critical collection of the countless scattered fragments 
of these various apostolic Acts ? The materials are for the most part within easy reach 
by now and no task would better employ a Coptic scholar. The latest views on this 
subject are to be found in K. Lake’s article, Apocryphal Acts, in Hastings’s new 
dictionary ^ where much space is devoted to the Coptic Acta Pauli. 

Moffat’s learned article in the same work, on Uncanonical Gospels, has much to 
say of the Egyptian remnants of these writings. 

Moffat discusses® the medico^inagical texts in Pap. Oxyrh. XI, p. 238, regarding 
the first as reminiscent of some unidentified gospel; the second more doubtfully. He 
remarks on the close association in Egypt of piety and the healing art.” 

A review of the second instalment of Revillout’s Apocrypha (v. Report 1912-13, 51) 
by A. Allgeier' is ciiiefly interested in the Acta Pilati, the value whereof is increased 
owing to the late date of the Greek MSS. used by Tischendorf. 


3. Liturgical The antiquity of the liturgy embodied in the ‘Egyptian Church 
Order’ is criticized by Batiffol®, who regards it as an artificial composition, at least as 
late as the Descensus ad Inferos. 

The text publications already cited each contribute something here. Wessely’s 
no. 204 is from a Directory of lessons for “ the days of communion (awdyeiv) and the 
festivals throughout the year ” ; no. 250 is a ‘ farced ’ Trisagion in Greek, with petitions 


^ Oriens Christianus, XS., v, 138. 

3 Foreruapers and Rivah of ChrMaaxiy, London, 1915. 
^ Diet, of the Apostolic Church, i, 1915. 

■ Oriens Ckr., XS., iv, 354. 


- See Class. Quart., xi, 56. 
^ Budge, op. cit., 534, 1054. 
^ Expos. Times, 1916, 424. 
' Rev. Bihl., 1916, 23. 
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for the inundation {cf, Rylands, no, 5S, p. 23, Leyden MSS. p. 129); no. 251 from a litany, 
with petitions for the monastic clergy, the emperor, and the pagarch. 

Muniers no. 9226 is from a bilingual Antiphonary of Psalm verses; no. 9260 is 
from a litany, including the diptychs. 

The lessons already referred to in Budge’s volume for the festival of Mercurius 
(25th Hathor) are interspersed with others for Christmas (29th Koiahk) and Epiphany 
(11th Tobe). The reason of this needs explanation. The lessons for St Michaels day 
were to be read at Vespers and Matins. 

The expository Arabic paraphrases {tafdsir), read after the lessons in the Coptic 
church on Sundays and festivals, are being printed by the hegumenus Philotheus and 
Joseph bey Mancarius\ In the lengthy Introduction I find nothing as to origin or 
traditional authorship. 

Evelyn-White publishes- a Greek hymn on an ostracon from the New York excava- 
tions, which resembles certain others, but is difficult to class precisely. 

In a learned article upon Greek hymnology^ Baumstark has a paragraph on th(^se 
from Egypt, their importance and the generally deplorable state of the texts. He holds 
the raonophysite form of the Trisagion to be contemporary with the Octoechus of 
Severn s. 

An interesting record of Coptic church music is made by Kamil Ibrahim Gabrial, 
a lieutenant in the Sudan army, who prints the notation of the melodies of 55 of the 
" Responses ’ (maradddt), accompanied by the Coptic words, in their present pronunciation. 
A second part is to follow ^ 

ScHERMANN has Studied the Egyptian festal calendar and described its growth out 
of a short list of weekly and annual festivals, down to the 7th century ^ He has also 

written upon the Agape in Egypt and upon the origin of the liturgy of the reserved 

sacraments 

'‘The rite of the habiting with the leathern among Syrian (uniate) monks, 

is the subject of an article by L. A. Ruckers The rite is said to be adapted from 

the Coptic (Tuki, Pontificale, 176 ff.) and to owe its origin to St Anthony. 

S. A. B. Mercer translates the Ethiopic Liturgy from a modern MS. and prefixes 
a valuable study on its sources and development, comparing it with the Egyptian forms, 
both Greek and Coptic®. An unsigned review^ says of the Abyssinian Church (1) that 
it “can boast of having preserved the apostolic faith untainted by Nestorian opinions” 
and (2) that it is “strictly Monophysite” — two different ways of describing the same 
doctrinal position. 

4. Church Literature, Munier’s Cairo Catalogue contains a good proportion of 
homiletic pieces — a number of them from ‘ Tine vi table Shenoute ’ — some of which are 
discussed in my review (y. below). 

^ Tahfah 'l-tfmgdd fi tafsir fusdl at-dhdd v:a vol. i, Cairo, 1914. 

2 Jouni, Tk. St.^ XVII, 171. 

^ Hastings, Diet. Rdig, and Ethics^ vii, 8. 

^ Al-taxcaqqa^dt aLniusiqigah U-maradddt alActnUah al-marqasbiah, pt. i, Cairo, lOlB. 

® Tkeologie u. Glauhe^ 1913, 89 (quoted Bifz. Z., xxii, 593', 

« Z.C., 1913, 177 {ih., 594). 

« The Ethiopic Liturgy,, Milwaukee and Loudon, 1915. 

Joum. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 


' Or. Christ., XS., iv, 219. 
» Athturpurn^ 1916, 182. 
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Lemm makes a further small contribution towards the study of the Coptic Apo- 
phthegmata^ and incidentally gives a list of the Greek MSS. which were used by P. Nikitin 
in preparing his edition. We trust that the latter s death {TimeSy 20. 5. 16) does not 
end our hopes, already long deferred, of some da}" seeing that invaluable publication. 

Ammonius-Ammonas-Amoun-(A)p’amoun is among the most frequent names in 
ascetic literature. A Syriac version of the Epistles ascribed to one of the name was 
edited in Pair, Oi\ x. Nau reprints^ the Greek text from a recent Jerusalem edition, 
with variants and with all else that can be attributed to this writer, whom he identifies 
with the disciple of Antony. Incidentally Nau expresses the view that, in the 4th cent., 
Coptic had in Egypt no wider importance than Breton has in France to-day; the 
native tongue came by its own only after Chalcedon. 

A note on p. 395 of the last-named article calls attention to a recent edition, from 
Jerusalem, by a monk named Augustixx^S, of the long wanted Greek text of Esaias of Scete. 

What seems to be the only extant sermon of Pesynthius of Coptos — nominally a 
panegyric on Onnophrius — is included in Budge’s volume (p. 1206) and is re-edited and 
translated by Crum^ 

The studies of Clement of Alexandria noticed in Report 1913-1 4, 29, together with 
several other recent works, form the basis of a long article by P. V. M. BeneckE'*, who 
sketches Clement’s life aud discusses difficulties of interpretation, sequence of his writings, 
his position in early church history, the canon of scripture accepted by him and the 
type of text used, his classical quotations, his claims to philosophical originality, his 
attitude toward paganism, his theological position, and his value at the present day. 

What Clement understood by the capacity for deification, ascribed by early Christian 
writers to man, is investigated by G. W. Butterwoeth^ who concludes that the 
conception shows the unconscious absorption of Platonic ideas. C. Lattey criticizes 
tllis^ holding that Pauline influences are here stronger than Butterworth realizes and 
pointing out that Clement moreover lived where the conception of deified kingship was 
of immemorial antiquity. 

“The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents” is the title of 
an investigation by Dorn R. H. CoNNOLLY^ who concludes that this text is the earliest 
mam .'-ource of all the other orders, being in fact the Faradosis of Hippolytus. 

An Arabic abstract or compendium of the Pachomian Rule, as to-day observed, was 
procured by H.R.H. John George of Saxony when in Egypt and is translated by P. Karge 
on p. 19 of the book described below (v. p. .55). 

The position of the Roman see at the Council of Chalcedon is of importance to 
tho.se to-day aiming at ‘reunion.’ A clear narrative, -with translations, is given by 

C. H. SHARPE^ who incidentally relates the events which led to the condemLtion of 
Dioscoriis of Alexandria. 

Ihe homily attributed to Cyril of Alexandria which Grohmann lately edited 
(v. Report 1!)13-14, 29) is criticised by G. Geaf^ who (without offering much to 
support It) declares its original language to be Arabic, rather than Coptic, and emends 
various reudering.s of ecclesiastical terms in the translation. 


1 ^ CXLIV BiiJI. Ac. 1914, 933). 

= A.G.U., .xx, .36. 

‘ J>jarn. Th, XVII, 157. 

Mijr^ FfuJf v, no. IH. 


- Pair. 0,\^ XI, 393. 

^ Church quarterly Rev,, 1916, 301. 
' Te.cts and Studies, viii. 

^ ZDMG,, LXTX, 365. 


/6., -57. 
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To the much discussed problem as to the genuiue and the paeudo- Macarius of 
Egypt G. L. Marriott contributes three notesb Nos. 1 and 2 prove borrowings from 
the Historia Lausiaca, no. 3 borrowings of the Metaphrast from Macarius. 

The Ethiopic text of an ascetic Epistle, ascribed to Macarius and addressed to 
‘his children/ is edited and translated by Turaief”. 

A very favourable review of P. Scott-MoncrieflFs Paganism and Ghristianity by 
T. Nicklin^ criticizes however the authors views upon the beginnings of Alexandrine 
Christianity and upon the extra-canonical gospels. 

5. Hisioryy Legends^ etc. Budge's last volume, referred to above, consists mainly 
of texts which might be classified either under this or, in so far as they have the 
form of spoken discourses, under the foregoing heading. We are given 21 mostly 
complete Coptic texts (close on 600 pp.), with the usual introductions, translations, and 
indexes — unquestionably a very serious addition to our material. Besides 4 Encomiums 
on the Virgin, attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem, Demetrius {sic) of Antioch, Epiphanius 
of Salamis, and Cyril of Alexandria respectively, there are 3 on Michael by Severus, 
Theodosius (the Bohairic versions being in the editors Bt Michael)^ and Timothy, 1 on 
Gabriel by Celestine, 1 on Raphael by Chrysostom, and a discourse on the Invocation 
of the Cross by Cyril of Jerusalem. The martjTS whose praises are sung are Theodore 
the Eastern (by Theodore of Antioch), Mercurius {S independent texts), and Psote of 
Ptolemais. The remaining pieces, besides the Apocalypse of Paul above mentioned, are 
a Prayer of the dying Athanasius and a highly interesting but incomplete narrative 
concerning the conversion and early hermits of the Nubian districts about Philae. The 
sermon of Pesynthius mentioned above (p. 50) is added as an appendix. A review 
with some identifications and suggestions has appeared in the Times*. 

As Munier’s Catalogue is reviewed in this number of the Journal^ it need only be 
noted here that about a quarter of its total numbers would be classed here and that 
these include some highly interesting texts, both strictly historical and purely legendary. 

Among Wessely's new texts {v. above) may be mentioned no. 194, the close of 
the story of Samuel of Kalamon, which was to have been utilized by the lamented 
Van Cauwenbergh in his edition of the Morgan MS. of these Acts; no. 197, from the 
Acts of Macarius of Tk6w; nos. 199, 243, Acts of the Council of Ephesus; no. 200 (fob 1 
at any rate), from the history of John of Lycopolis; no. 238, perhaps the story of 
Gesius and Isidore {v. Rylands no. 97); no. 241, from the ‘ Ecclesiastical History/ being 
the same MS. as Br. Mus. no. 326 etc.; no 245, from the Acts and Epistles of Peter 
of Alexandria (cf. J. Tk St. 1903, 387), including his 3rd Letter to Diocletian; no. 247, 
from the Martyrdom of Paese (cf. Zoega cxliii) ; no. 248, the history of Archellides; 
no. 249, that of Marinus; nos. 252, 253, the Martyrdom of Ignatius of Antioch. 

Basset's text and translation of the Synaxavium makes steady if slow progress®. 
The months of Tubah and Amshir still allow of his drawing upon the interesting 
Upper Egyptian recension assigned to Nagadah or its neighbourhood. (Cf. Report 
1908-09, 63. It is, by the way, evident from Legrain's book, noticed below, that 
other copies of this recension are still extant at Luxor.) The rendering of proper 

- Cknstianskye Vostok\ iv, 141. 

Lit. Suppl.y 27. 1. 16. Pntr. G/%, xi, 507. 


4 - 




* Journal Th. St., xviii, 68. 
3 Ckm. Rev., 1916, 193. 
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names — a weak point with every editor so far — is far from adequate; e,g.y p. 519 
Taousitos should be TheopistuS; p. 597 Makar^ati Ama Herai, p, 653 Bartanoiiba Proton ike, 
p. Q&& Badasyous Ambrosius (?), p. 684 Ephmrni Abraham. Basset seems content with 
the exact reproduction of the forms of his MSS. 

Munier mentions^ a fragment of a Martyrdom of Isidore, as yet unidentified. 
Cf. Synaxarium, 18 th Baremhat and 19th Bash an s, and Lemm, Br, Kopt Mart 

Lemm prints and translates- three fragments, the first of which obviously relates 
to Chrysostom and Eudoxia ; but how the others, which show a dialogue between an 
archbishop and a ‘ Chalcedonian/ are imagined to be connected with this is not clear. 
The lacking number of the Paris fragment should be 129^^ 132. 

The Arabic translation — fuller than either Coptic recension — of the Life of Pesynthius 
of Coptos (v. Report 1912-13, 26) is referred to by Griveau^ in a note on the 
proplietic Letter of that bishop, which he holds to have influenced the Ethiopic Clement^ 
an Arabic text whereof he is editing. 

One of the most interesting ^ historical ’ texts preserved in Coptic — and this time 
probably in its original dialect — is the Life of Isaac, Coptic patriarch near the close 
of the 7th century. Amelineaus edition was inadequate and we are grateful for 
a fresh one by Porcher'^, whose careful transcript throws the inaccuracies and licence 
of the former edition into strong relief. 

E. Drioton begins a reprint and translation ^ of that part of the Life of the 
Oxyrhynchite bishop Aphou {ed. P. Rossi) which narrates his discussion with the patriarch 
Theophilus as to the anthropomorphite views expressed in the latter s Festal Letter. D. 
regards the text as a document of first-rate importance. It may be remarked that the 
Turin papyri seem to have come from This, near Girgeh, and that an investigation of 
this text was made by Bolotoff, in the Christianskya Chtenya, 1886. 

In his abstracts of various Syriac Acta, Nau includes two ascetics of Egyptian 
biith and training"^: Yaret, an Alexandrian (of Syrian origin, to judge by his name), 
who, after quitting the Pachomian community, joins Eugenius in Mesopotamia; and 
James the recluse, who, in the time of Julian, left his monastery near Alexandria 
and, after three years in the Mareotic desert, likewise migrated to Mesopotamia. 

In an article on Apollo and St Michael' G. F. Hile refers to the story of the 
couver>sion of the Saturn temple at Alexandria into a church of the archangel and 
speculates as to the identity of the god formerly worshipped in it. 

Miss Murray discusses® certain personal and place names in the Grail legend 
and claims to have made probable an Egyptian origin for the incidents connected with 
Joseph of Arimathea. Several interesting photographs. Miss Murra/s claims are criticized 
by Miss Jessie \\ estox®, who holds the recension in question to be too recent to justify 
its use for the identification of sources. An Egyptian consecration legend may however 
perhaps be embedded in it. 

Which of the three brothers Ibn al-CAssal is the author of the Nomocanon {Fetha 
Xa<just)l Mallon had claimed it for As-Safi, a contentiou which P. DiB supports with 
fresh argumeuts^^ 


^ Bull, lost. Pf'o/iC., xil, 253. 

U.U.C,, XIX, 441. 

^ R,0,C., XIX, 432, XX, 3. 

^ Aitc, lOlC, i, 51. 


Mmelhn J cxLi (Ball. Ac. Imp., 19U, 915). 

I’atr. Or., xi. 3ul, ^ Il.O.C'., xx, 9^. 

■ Joiini. Uellm. St., 1916, 134, 
■» li.O.C., XX, 104. 


^ lb., 186. 
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The 1st volume (530 pp.) of an Epitome of the History of the Coptic People^ by 
Salim Sulaiman, a secondary-schoolmaster in Cairo, appeared in 1914h It covers the 
pagan period and the Christian, down to the 4th century. Diligent use has been made 
of certain modern works, but the standpoint is said to be reactionary. 

I learn that R. H. Charles's long looked -for translation of the Chronicle of 
John of Nikiu is at last in the press. Amelineau boasted (^^ p. xxiv of the Introduction 
to his Hist, du patr. Isaac) of knowing the whereabouts of the Arabic text, whence the 
Ethiopic was translated. Has the secret died with him ? 

6. H on-literary texts. The 3rd and posthumous volume of Jean Maspero's 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Papyri at Cairo ^ is of course one of the most important 
publications of the year {v. review, Journ. ill, 288). Some points concerning the present 
bibliography may be noted. From no. 67283 we get an interesting list of the Aphro- 
dito churches. No. 67286 shows that in the 6th century that town had to contribute 
towards the support of the monastery of the Metanoia (presumably at Alexandria). 
No. 67295 illustrates episcopal jurisdiction, which here extends to civil complaints. In 
No. 67326 {an, 542) a married bishop is mentioned. In no. 67298 we see a church at 
Dendereh as landowner. No. 67307 relates to a church in Aphrodite and jts tenants. 
The testator in 67312 leaves land to the White Monastery and to that of Moses (one 
is tempted here to read the place-name Ahydos). No. 67299 has another example of 
a monk's swearing by the monastic habit. 

Among the earliest private letters of distinctly Christian character are four in 
Grenfell's new volume. They date from about A.D. 300^ 

In Hunt's 2nd volume of the Rylands Greek Papyri^ are three fresh libelli, 
certifying to their holders having performed the required pagan sacrifices and dating 
from A.D. 250. An example from Oxyrhynchus, of the same date, shows somewhat 
unusual formulas ^ 

We are glad to see a revival of Lefebvre's intermittent publication of Christian 
texts from stelae®. He prints some 30 from Antiuoe, of the 7th 8th centuries, halt being 
in Greek, half in Coptic. Horion, a local saint, is invoked on some. One is from 
Bosreh, S. of Assiiit. 

A Greek grave-stele from Erment, with an interesting text and the name Alchis, 
is published by EvelyN-White ; also another, with the name Plein (hardly ‘ Pliny ')^ 

Excavations of various sites between Derut and Der Ganadleh conducted by 
Ahmad bey Kamal® have produced some Coptic graffiti, with invocations, naming 
Jeremias and Enoch, as at Sakkareh. They are very inadequately copied. Further, 
some ostraca from Mankabad, N. of Assiiit. 

BarsantTs excavations at Kom Ombo have produced a few Coptic remains®. 

Those interested in contemporary Egyptian literature and folk-lore will value the 
large collection of native songs— some by living authors, most traditional — which 
G. Maspero edited (in transcription) and translated, not long before his death^®. ‘ They 

^ Mulchtasar Tdrikh al^ Unimcih al^Qi^tyuky voL l, Cairo, 1914. 

2 Catal Gen., Pap. Gr., ill, 1916. ^ Oxyrh. Pap., xii, nos. 1492-1495. 

^ Catal. of the Gk. Papyri in the Rylands Library, il, 94 — 96. 

5 Oxyrh. Pap., xii, no. 1464. ® Ann, du ^eri\, xv, 113. 

^ Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art, N. York, xi, 48. ® Ann. du Sei'c., xv, 177. 

9 168. db., XIV, 97. 
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relate to several aspects and events of domestic life in Upper Egypt; but they are 
drawn little from the distinctly Christian element in the population. The mention, on 
p. 146, of Coptic ' weeping women/ at funerals at Dendereh, may be noted. 

The same may be said of the songs in Legrain’s interesting book on the folk-lore 
of modern Thebes \ A few only are ascribed to the Copts of Minyeh and Assiut. 

This book however contains other matter which should be mentioned here. We learn 
that the Diocletian martyrs Shenetdm, Talitsene (elsewhere Kalisthene), and Sophronius, 
buried along the river-hank at Luxor, have been identified by the Muslims wfith healing 
saints of their own and are to-day honoured with mosques and a local festiv-al. A more 
important festival, the fair at Kamuleh in honour of AM Sifain^ is described at length. 
Is this the famous military saint (Mercurius) of Old Cairo, who had shrines too, still 
further south, at Esneh and Edfu ? The Synaxarium, at the date in question (25th Abib), 
does not enlighten us. Another chapter recounts the legend, current to-day, of the 
rebuilding in 1840 of the monastery of Pachomiiis, near Luxor, by the zeal of a pious 
Muslim, to whom the saint in a vision had himself appeared. 


7. Philological A highly important contribution to Egyptian philology, and not 
merely to Egyptian, has been made by Sethe in his study of the names of the numbers 
and numerals" (v. review, Journal Hi, 279 — 286). Incidentally he of course discusses 
the Coptic forms of the words and their grammatical employment, besides the various 
expressions for fractions and parts, throwing new light on many points. Two of the 
arithmetical texts discussed date indeed from Christian times (for one cf. Peport 1913-14, 
33 infra). Of the interesting and puzzling tables and problems in the MS. Br. Mus. 
Cat. no. 528 he says nothing. 

The favour shown by Erman and his disciples to the southern over the once ex- 
clusively studied northern (Bohairic) dialect of Coptic w^as due to their recognition of 
its greater morphological antiquity, and has led to a perhaps undue neglect of the 
idiom which w^as once the ‘ Coptic ' par excellence. Starting from a comparison of their 
respectively abbreviated or fuller v^ocalization, Ermaii has now seen reason, to revise 
some of his (and Steindorff s) conclusions^; and he shows how the deceptive simplicity 
of Sa^idic structure not infrequently betrays the action of levelling analogy, in phonetic 
processes, thus leaving the Bohairic forms after ail the more interesting and primitive. 

Several of voN Lemm’s Miscellen are, as usual, concerned with linguistic criticism ^ 
^ o. cxlii examines the supposed place-name Illcirte. No. cxliii sugg’ests various emen- 
dations to Crum’s Theological Texts. No. cxlv deals with Hengstenberg’s edition of 
an illiterate malediction (v. Repoi't 1913—14, 33). No. cxliv discusses a form of the 
verb cpsT glean , w’^hiie cxlvi explains the strange word -©-tioiu, Zoega, p. 353. Nos, 
cxlviii, cxlix are a long series of suggested emendations to Budges ‘Gospel of Bar- 
tholomew. No. cl aims at explaining a use of /c€(j)d\aiov, frequently found in the 
dedicatory colophons of Coptic MSS. 

Gardiner adds four more to the still very modest list of ascertained hieroglyphic 
etymologies for Coptic words, viz. for .ume, ^oA, cot and ' 2 suopn^ 

^ Louqsor sans les Pkaraonsy Bruxelkis et Pari.>, 1914. 

2 Von Zahlen u. Zakhcortern hei den niten Strasjibiirc^ 1916. 

^ Sitzb.<f Berlin Academy, 1915, IbO. " oj ’ • 


Bull. Ac. Imp., 1914, 924 ; 1915, 205—226. 
PSBA., 1916, 181. 


Nos. cl tf. are printed privately, not in the Bidletin. 
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G. Maspero was engaged upon a general introduction to Egyptian grammar and 
had printed^ a section, treating of the values of the letters, wherein the problems 
presented by the Coptic alphabet also come in for examination. 

His son gives acute interpretations of certain obviously non-arabic words from the 
Patriarchal Chronicle n [For one on p. 51 I would suggest aTroKpiacdpio^, which goes 
well beside voTdpio<;.] 

The investigation of Greek pronunciation, as illustrated in Coptic transcription, has 
not yet advanced far, though material has never lacked. Gaselee has some observa- 
tions^ on works of Rahlfs, Wessel}^ and Crum which relate to this subject. 

Careful study of the texts is evident in Schleifers long review^ of Rosch's 
Clement (and incidentally of G. Schmidt^s). Many emendations are suggested. 

Labib's Dictionary, brought, I hear, to a standstill through the war, is to have a 
rival. G. Ph. Awad has acquired a transcript (by the author) of the late learned 
bishop Agapius Bishai's manuscript and proposes, with the help of two Catholic Coptic 
priests, to publish it, adding an exhaustive appendix of ecclesiastical words and making 
full use of the principal medieval scalce. This ought to be a valuable work and it is 
to be hoped that the enterprise will be carried through. 

The above information is taken from the same author's critical studies in the 
Coptic tongue, whereof the first part° contains introductory notes on native and European 
grammarians (it is significant that Tattam alone among the latter is mentioned) and 
a detailed examination of the values of the Coptic letters. The author is inclined to 
be critical of Labib's dictionary, taking as his criterion the seal a of Ibn Kabr, ed. 
Kircher, and adding quotations from Bisbai's MS. 

Reference was again made, in last years Report, to the Coptic dictionary upon 
which Crum has long been engaged. As a reply to various enquiries, it may be stated 
that, though the war still renders collaboration, both English and foreign, impracticable, 
the collection of material continues to progress, steadily if slowly. 

8. Art, Archaeology, Excavations, A very useful article by Daressy^ aims at 
a classification, according to variety of material and types of decoration, of the Christian 
stelse in Cairo. He also corrects various previous statements as to provenance which 
had, in earlier years, been recorded here with notorious carelessness. 

H. R.H. John George of Saxony paid visits to Egypt in 1910 and 1912 and had 
already described some of his acquisitions in the periodicals (v. Report 1913-14, 36). 
His account^ of what, under exceptional conditions, he was enabled to see and his 
reflections on the present state of Christum antiquities, especially in Upper Egypt, are 
often interesting. Among the 240 photographs, many are new and valuable, though 
some have come out upside down (nos. 19, 32, 102, 107, 108, 148). Fragments of 
bible MSS. brought from the Nitrian monasteries have been noticed above (pp. 47-8). 

I do not think that an article by Schermaxx has been recorded here®, which 
treats of various church antiquities (instruments, furniture) and functions, in use in 
Egypt between the 3rd and 6th centuries. 

1 Rec. (le Troi\, xxxvii, 147. xxxviir, Sf). 2 Fnuir,, xn, 43. 

3 Class, Rtr., 1916, 6. ^ ZDMG,, lxix, 184. 

° Al-lugak al-qihtiijah — al-ni(ibkatk al-ainml^ Cairo, 1916. ^ Ann, d^f Sen',, xiii, 266. 

" Streifznge durch die Kirchen uad Kloster Aegyptens, Leipzitr, 1914. 

3 Tkeologie u. (jlauhe, 1912, 817. 
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Mrs Butcher has collected and classified the various forms of the cross to be 
found upon Egyptian monuments \ She gives a number of drawings, but suggests 
no dates. 

The fresco from Wady Sarga, now in the British Museum (v. Report 1914-15, 35), 
has been published by Dalton It shows SS. Cos mas and Damianus, below them 
Anthimus, Leontius and Euprepius, and. in the background, the 3 Children, with 
accompanying angel, in the furnace. In the inscription “ the threescore Martyrs of 
Siut are mentioned (? invoked). D. assigns it to about A.D. 600. 

It appears that the valuable bible MSS. of the Freer collection have illuminated 
bindings. These are published and investigated by C. R. Moreys One cover shows 
the 4 Evangelists, the other the Evangelists, writing, besides other scenes. The pictures 
are of course not contemporary with the MSS. themselves. An appreciative review by 
Rouse has appeared L 

In describing^ a private collection of Egyptian antiquities, Griffith includes one 
or two Coptic bronze objects and a lamp inscribed with the name of a St Joseph. 
He mentions one at Oxford similarly naming St Sergius. 

Tlie British Museum has acquired '‘a valuable collection of Coptic antiquities’" 
(22 nil inkers), including wooden objects used at the celebration of the eucharistV" 

A peculiar type, called by G. M, Kaufmann the ‘tube cross," since its metal arms 
are cylindrical, is described by him and its known instances enumerated \ 

Baumstark investigates the type and probable origin of the w^ ell-known miniatures 
of the Gospel MS. in the Institut CathoUqiie^. Comparing various Syriac and Armenian 
illuminations, he assumes a fairly early Syro-Hellenistic model. 

Reviews by Strzygowski^ discuss two works formerly^ noticed here : Somers 
Clarke’s Christian Antiquities (v. Report 1912-13, 66) and Lethaby’s publication of 
the South Kensington textiles (v. Report 1913-14, 36), As to the former, he regrets 
that the original scheme of triple collaboration was never carried through and he 
blames the official neglect of ‘Coptic’ monuments. He notes that Somers Clarke says 
nothing of the church at Dendereh. In Lethaby he finds a partizan of his own theories 
about the development of Christian art. 

The pagan origins of the Coptic calendar, the etymologies of the month-names 
(p 86), and other related matters are the subject of a work by^ G. Ph, Awad^®, whose 
linguistic studies have been noticed above. A large number of tables are also given 
fur the calculation of Easter, New Year, and other festivals. 


9. Paragraphs were again to be read in the press, last siimmer^^ 

regarding the still very unsatisfactory relations between the aged Coptic patriarch and 
the Coptic laity, as to the management of the internal affairs of the community, 
more especially touching the administration of the valuable Wahfs (or pious foundations), 
which the younger laymen would, it is well known, prefer to see directed by the 
government, like the corresponding Muslim property. The war however seems to have 


^ A nr. Eqi/pt, 1916, 97. 

3 of Mii'hiijda xii 1;, New York. 

^ JioLi'o, E[t. Ill, 197. 

■ Or, Vhrtst ^ NS., iv, 306. 

dOToqo ,n Hi Crliro, 191'). 


- Jovra. Eg. Arch., iii, 35. 

^ CUm. Iter., 1915, 253. 

B.M. Return., 1916, 37. 

Byzant. Zeit., xxii, 282, 624. 

Xmr East, 1916, Jul. 14, Aug. 11. 


’ //>, 341 . 
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put a stop to the hoped-for reforms, although the patriarch was reported to have 
admitted the deplorable situation of the church properties. 

A patriarch of advanced age died in Egypt, in January 1916. From the Egyptian 
press notices S there is no doubt this was the Melkite (or Greek-catholic) Cyril VIII, 
whose see extended over Syria and Egypt. A ‘Coptic correspondent’ in the Guai'dian^ 
however writes an obituary of the aged Coptic patriarch, Cyril V, who, for years past, 
has been the mainstay of the conservative, anti-progressive section of his community. 
The dates of the papers cited in the preceding paragraph show that Cyril V was still 
living in August last. 

Coptic studies have recently lost two of their oldest contributors. Gastox Maspero 
found time for several Coptic publications of importance : chief among them, the edition 
of the Paris Old Testament fragments {Mems. de la Miss., vi), indispensable until the 
critical text we all hope for shall appear. Further, the papyrus Psalter fragments copied 
early in the century by Des Rivieres and printed by Maspero in his Etudes Egyptiennes ; 
and the highly interesting crusader’s conversation-manual, in medieval French and Coptic, 
edited first in Eomania, vol. xvii (1888), 481 — 512, and reprinted in the Bihliotheque 
Egyptologique, xxvii, 175 — 212. An enduring monument to Maspero’s interest in 
Christian Egypt exists in the great collection of stelm and architectural relics brought 
together through his initiative, first in the Bulak, now in the Cairo Museum. 

Another French scholar, E. Am^lineau, who died in January 1915, was not only 
hitherto the most prolific editor of Coptic texts, but also the author of a number of 
books relating to the history, literature, and folk-lore of the Copts which are likely to 
outlive his text publications and deserve to do so. For while the latter leave us indeed 
under an undeniable debt towards Amelineau’s vast diligence, the standard of accuracy 
and respect for his originals with which he was content — he almost boasts that he is 
no impeccable editor — are such as to cause us nevertheless to regret that the editio 
priiiceps of so many texts of the first importance should have been reserved by fate 
for him. On the other hand, in such books as his A^ctes des Mavtyves, his CJont-es et 
Romans, his Vie de Schnoudi, he displays an enviable gift of popularization, which has 
made a large public familiar Avith the far-off subjects of his studies. Of his few 
technical publications, the Geographie de I’Egypte d Vepoque copte is undoubtedly the 
most valuable, though to-day it obviously needs revision and enlargement. 

— I can only here mention the publication by H. Munier" of part of a welcome 
Sa^idic text of the Life of Maximus and Dometius, whence the long known Bohairic 
version was doubtless abridged. 

^ Bou/'se Egyptieii/ie, Jan. 11, AI-Mokatturd, Jan. 14 etc. 

^ The Guardian, 20 Jan., 1916. The Tloies liad made the same mistake on Jan. 12, but corrected 
it on Feb. 10. 

2 Bull. Inst. Franc., xiii, 93. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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20th Janhary, 1917 

All who have resided in Egypt during the last five and thirty years, or who are 
interested in that country and its ancient history and civilization, will have heard ot 
the death of Lord Cromer Avith feelings of the deepest regret, and by none tvill his 
loss be more felt than by the members of this Society, Avhose President he has been 
for the past nine years. 

Lord Cr()mer s first experience of Egypt was in 1877, when he w^ent there as British 
Commissioner of the Debt. He remained in this post and afterwards in that of Controller- 
Coiieral until 1879, after which he proceeded to India, where he was Financial Member 
of Council for three years. It w-as in 1883, after the brief campaign which terminated 
in the British Occupation of Egypt, that he returned to the country as British Agent 
and Consul-General to undertake that direction of its fortunes which had such brilliant 
results. On his arrival he found Egypt in a state of administrative chaos, with its 
financial position tlireatened by impending bankruptcy, Avhile in its southern provinces 
the first signs of the revolt Avhich was shortly to break out were already becoming 
apparent. Under these conditions the most immediate needs were the reorganization 
of the administrative machinery of the country, and the strictest economy of its resources 
until the natural fertility of its soil should redress the financial position. This was 
attained in the first place by ensuring a regular and equable distribution of the Nile 
water, and by the execution of the most essential irrigation works. 

Until a condition of financial stability had been reached, which was at the end of 
the eighties, many desirable improvements had to be postponed or at least carried out 
on a very restricted scale, so that the protection of the ancient sites and the conservation 
of the ancient buildings, as well as their scientific study, were among those services which 
had for some years to be content with very moderate resources. With the reestablish- 
ment of order throughout Egypt the study of its ancient relics became once more 
practicable ; and in the same year that Sir Evelyn Baring commenced his admirustrative 
work in Egypt, this Society was founded by a group of those who realized the importance 
of pre.serving all that related to the past history and civilization of that country before 
it should be too late, and of providing for its scientific investigation. During the first 
seven years, when the financial position Avas slowly improving in spite of the strain 
caused by the expenses of the campaign against the Dervish forces of the Khalifa, 
Egyptology could not be very liberally supported, but Lord Cromer’s keen sympathy 
with the study of Ancient Egypt, and his solicitude for the records of it which remain 
are apparent in all his annual reports on the administration of the country. The policy 
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then initiated and steadily maintained of encouraging the investigation of ancient sites 
and monuments by Societies who would carry out their work in a thorough and scientific 
manner has borne rich fruits. This Society has availed itself fully of the opportunities 
afforded by this policy, as may be seen in the long series of Memoirs and other 
publications which it has issued from 1884 onwards. 

By 1890 the financial situation had greatly improved, and more liberal provision 
for many branches of the administration became possible. The accommodation afforded 
by the Museum which Mariette Pasha founded at Bulak had become wholly inade- 
quate for the continually increasing harvest of examples of early Egyptian art and of 
records of its past history, so that the provisiun of more ample room had become 
a pressing necessity. Lord Cromer had never lost sight of the importance of suitably 
housing this priceless collection, and as soon as it became practicable the Gizeh 
Palace Wcis set apart for its reception until the time when a more suitable buihling 
providing greater security for its contents could be erected. By this time too the new 
irrigation schemes, which were designed to safeguard Egypt against the disastrous effects 
of such low Nile floods as those of 1877 and 1S8S, and later that of 1899, had developed 
into the proposal to construct a large reservoir above the First Cataract in the Nubian 
reach of the Nile Valley. At this time the frontier posts of Egypt were at Wady Haifa 
and Sarras, and small bands of Dervishes occasionally raided villages a few miles to 
the north of these places, so that the selection of sites to the southward was then 
impracticable, however suitable they might appear to be ; and the political situation 
offered no certain guarantee that an early re-conquest of the Sudan was to be antici- 
pated. This project, which involved the partial submersion of the island of Philae 
with its temples, aroused active opposition at the time, but no alternative scheme 
afforded anything like the same advantages. Committed theiefore to the As^vau project, 
the Egyptian Government, at Lord Cromers suggestion, took every piecaution in order 
to ensure the stability of the temples under tlse new conditions, and the results have 
shown how satisfactorily this has been attained. The temples were extensively under- 
pinned with masonry and concrete, and careful plans were made for future record. 

In his report for 1901 (p. 48) Lord Cromer wrote : — 

Those responsible for the governuient of Egypt lm^'e l^een attacked from two opposite and antago- 
nistic quarters, namely, by the engineers for paying too much attentirm to the artists and archaeologists, 
and by the latter for paying too much attention to the engineers. My own opinion is that to have 
depiived the people of Egypt, by re^sou of the artistic and archaeological objections, of the enormous 
and unquestionable benefits which they will derive from tlie construction of the Aswan Dam would 
have been perfectly unjustifialde. On the other hand I readily admit that all that is possible, con- 
sistent with the attciinment of the main object in view, should be done to meet the wishes of those 
who represent the archaeological and artistic aspects of the question. This, in fact, is the course 
which has been adopted. 

Two years before this, iu 1899, Sir Gaston Maspero had consented to return to 
Egypt in order to assume the duties of Director General of Antiquities, and iu his 
report for that year Lord Cromer locorded his groat pleasure at 31. 3Iasperos return, 
and his anticipation that improvements in the care of the monuments, and advances 
in the study of Egyptian archaeology, would result therefrom. At the same time pio- 
vision was made for an increase iu the Inspectorate of the Department of Antiquities. 

The provision of a suitable building to accommodate the wonderful collection of 
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antiquities which is the record of Egypt's past history and civilization was given an 
early place in the new undertakings of the Egyptian Government, and in 1898 Lord 
Cromer was able to report that this work had been commenced in the course of^' 
previous year. Five years later, in 1903, he could record the completion of the bui 
and the successful transfer of the collections from the Gizeh Palace to more suitJ^ 
and far safer quarters near Kasr en-Nil, where they now are. While he always evincM^ 
the liveliest sympathy for all that relates to Ancient Egypt, his own predilections were 
for the later periods of its history which were contemporaneous with the classic epoch 
of Greece and Rome. The wonderful finds of Graeco-Roman papyri in the Fayum and 
at various sites in the Nile Valley aroused his keenest interest, and in his report for 
the year 1903 he called attention “to the extraordinary historical interest — from the 
point of view of the practical administrator — of the volumes recently published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund" (the Oxyrhynchiis Papyri). 

At the end of his tenure of office in Egypt it was decided to increase the height 
of the Aswan Dam, in order to store a larger amount of water to meet the increasing 
needs of Egyptian agriculture. There was no longer any restriction on the examination 
of other possible sites, and the whole valley from Wady Haifa to Khartum was surveyed, 
levelled, and systematically examined before the conclusion was finally arrived at that 
the site at the First Cataract possessed advantages superior to any other. The 
submersion of an additional area of the Nubian Valley had now become inevitable. 
At Lord Cromers suggestion the Egyptian Government allotted special funds for 
a systematic investigation of all ancient sites that would be submerged and for the 
works necessary to preserve all ancient structures that would be endangered bv the 
higher level of the water during the months when the reservoir was in operation. 
This allocation of public funds has borne the richest fruit in the new light which 
has been thrown on the history of Nubia by the work of Dr Eeisner and Mr Firth, 
while our knowledge of the Egyptian race and the early peoples of the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been greatly extended, and has gained immensely in precision, by the 
studies of Professor G. Elliot Smith in this region. 

Other branches of archaeology, and related lines of study, also had Lord Cromer's 
hearty sympathy, and among these the archaeology of the Sudan always lield a high 
place in his interest. The Arab Museum in Cairo owes much to his interest in it, 
and the movement to register and arrange for the preservation of the more important 
examples of Arabic and also Coptic art and architecture could always count upon his 
willing support and advocacy. Amid the preoccupations and responsibilities of an 
exceptionally arduous post Lord Cromers deep interest in the country whose career he 
so ably directed extended to its past history as well as to its present manifestations 
and he was always ready to listen sympathetically to those who had the interests of 
either at heart. 

Soon after his return to England Lord Cromer \vas elected President of this Society 
in succession to Mr Hilton Price, and during the nine years of his Presidency be has 
maintained a close interest in its \vork. Quite recently he expressed the hope that 
the increase ot its scope and activity which was under consideration would be carried 
out as energetically as possible, and he offered any assistance that he could give. 

H. G. Lyons. 
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t 20 th September, 1916 

Ox the 20th September 1916, Mr Eckley Brintoii Coxe, Jr, late Honorary Secretary 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States, died at his summer home in 
Drifton, Pennsylvania, after a year’s illness. Mr Coxe Avas born in 1S72 in Philadelphia. 
When he was less than a year old his father Mr Charles Brinton Coxe died in Egypt. 
This event had its effect in shaping the son’s inclinations and achievements ; he made 
many journeys to Egypt and his taste for Egyptology grew with his personal knowledge 
of the ruins in the Nile valley. In 1895 Mr Coxe became an active member in the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and upon the reorganization of the Fund in 1913 was 
elected to the prominent office held by him till his death. 

As Honorary Secretary in the United States he endorsed and aided to support the 
two American Expeditions to Egypt in 1911-15 sent out by the Committee to Sawama 
and Balabish under Professor Thomas Whittemore, the American Director. Though ill 
he was much interested in Professor Whittemore’s personal report to him in June last 
of the successful conclusion of the work of excavation at both sites. Many of the 
specimens collected by these two expeditions, through the liberality of Mr Coxe, are 
on exhibition at the University Museum in Philadelphia, of which he was President. 

In the season of 1912-13 the Fund made a notable discovery at Abydos of a large 
Predynastic settlement; here for the first time in good preservation were found the 
remarkable grain-kilns for drying grain in large quantities. Mr Coxe with characteristic 
generosity subscribed for a model of the kiln, which with the accompanying objects 
from the settlement may now be studied in the University Museum, affording students 
the sole opportunity in the United States of observing the customs of life as it flowed 
in this primitive community of at least 4,000 B.c. 

Mr Coxe has supported several independent Expeditions to Egypt. One of the 
expeditions sent out to explore the Nubian region brought back the oldest piece of 
wrought iron in the world, a spear head recovered in a tomb dating back to at least 
2,000 B.c. 

The last of the expeditions financed by Mr Coxe in 1915 commenced work at 
Memphis, where the Director Dr Fisher lias uncovered the foundations and partially 
standing walls of the Palace of Merenptali, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. One of the 
unusual features disclosed in the throne room ” was the King’s royal collection of 

1 Notice di>tril>uted to the Members .uid Siibbcrihors of the Egypt Exploration Fund in the United 
States, by the American Committee of the Society. 
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ancient objects — the first archaeological museum of which we have knowledge. The 
latest report from Dr Fisher, written at the ruins of Memphis, was received by Mr Coxe 
the day before his death and lay under his pillow when he died. 

In addition to his financial aid to the Museum and to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Mr Coxe was always ready to help students who went to the Museum to study specimens 
secured by these expeditions; he helped, too, to publish many reports and bouks by 
investigators. 

At the Special Meeting of the Board of Managers in Philadelphia, Mr John Cadwalader 
said of Mr Coxe : “his generosity was not measured but was indulged for the benefit 
of others, with little thought for himself. The concentration of wealth in the hands 
of such a man is productive of more good to the community than any possible 
distribution among many could produce. His life was spent for the benefit of others. 
To those who learned to appreciate his generous thought his loss is irreparable.” 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund has to deplore the death of two of its most 
prominent members and supporters : namely, its President, the Earl of Cromer, and its 
Honoraiy Secretary for the United States, Mr Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. Obituary 
notices of both are contained in this number of the Journal. 

We are happy to be able to announce that the Presidency of our Society has been 
accepted by Field-Marshal the Right Honourable Lord Grenfell, who was already one 
of its Vice-Presidents. Not only has Lord Grenfell always shown the keenest interest 
both in Egyptological science in general and in the work of the Fund in particular, but 
he also possesses a line collection of antiquities of his own. It must be remembered, 
too, that he was the discoverer, in 1885-86, of the important rock tombs of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms at Aswan. 

On January 19th and February 23rd Mr Blackman delivered at the Royal Society's 
rooms the first two of a course of five lectures on the Relations of the Living with the 
Dead in Ancient Egypt. Major H. G. Lyons was in the chair on both occasions, and 
there was a good attendance. A syllabus of the lectures has already been sent to 
Members, and they will be informed of the three remaining dates in due course. 

Archaeological work is not wholly at a standstill on the site of Ancient Thebes. 
Mr N. de G. Davies is still copying in the Private Tombs on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and Mrs Davies is painting more of her admirable facsimiles 
of Egyptian frescoes. Mr Howard Carter has had the good fortune to discover a tomb 
prepared for the great Queen Hatshepsut, but never utilized. On November the 21st 
last there were violent rain-storms at Kurneh, with hail, lightning, and thunder — a very 
unusual occurrence. 

Professor L. W. King contributes the following note: — 

We regret to record the death, on the 7th Januaiy, of Dr J. A. Knudtzon, the 
Norwegian scholar, whose name will always be associated with the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters. His other principal work, Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott, was published 
in two volumes in 1893. In that he edited and in part translated a large body of 
difficult augural compositions of the later Assyrian period, and the experience he 
thereby gained of carelessly written and obscure texts stood him in good stead in his 
task of obtaining a definitive edition of the Tell el-Amarna Letters, to which he devoted 
the later years of his life. Hugo Winckler had already produced his brilliant translation 
of the Letters, and Knudtzon's work of collation and re-editing was peculiarly congenial 
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to his taste. In the course of visits to London, Berlin, and Cairo he carefully scrutinized 
and re-examined every doubtful character, his edition of the Letters afterwards appearing, 
during the years 1907-12, in the Vorderaslatische Blbhuthek under the title Die El- 
Amarna Tafeln. His work was characterized by laborious and painstaking accuracy ; 
and by his production of what may be regarded as the final text of these famous tablets 
he has laid scholars under a lasting obligation. 

The Members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will regret to learn the death, while 
on active service on the Western Front, of Peter Erman, son of Professor Adolf Erman, 
the eminent Egyptologist. Still quite young, Peter Erman was an industrious and gifted 
student, who bade fair to add new distinction to an already distinguished family. 

We welcome the appearance of a new part of the Reciieil de Travauoc, including 
several contributions by Sir Gaston Maspero, probably the last work of that illustrious 
and regretted scholar. The present instalment contains several articles of exceptional 
value, and numbers among its authors MM. Loret, Daressy, Cledat, and Chassioat. In 
particular, we are glad to note the name of M. Henri Sottas, whose previous contribu- 
tions to our science had already secured him an honourable place among its workers. 
The last news we had of him was that he had been wounded ; his article, which was 
written at Bergerac during convalescence, deals with a small Graeco-Egyptian sun- 
clock, and is of very considerable interest. 

M. Georges Benedite has recently published in the Monuments Piot an extremely 
interesting pre-bistoric flint knife with ivory handle, said to have come from Gebel 
el-^Arak opposite Nag^ Hamadi and now in the possession of the Louvre. Several 
knife-handles of a similar type are known, but this particular specimen is of exceptional 
impoitaiice on account of the unusual scenes carved in relief upon it. On one side 
there are four groups of men flghting, and below them two rows of boats, between 

which are the corpses of a number of slain warriors. The carvings on the other side 

depict a hunting scene, with dogs and various wild animals ; at the top is a bearded 
man in a long cloak and with a curious cap, standing between two rampant lions — 
a representation strangely reminiscent of the engravings on certain early Babylonian 
seals. M. Btmedite is perhaps right in thinking that we have here the most tangible 

evidence yet found of a connection, in very ancient times, between the Egyptian and 

Mesopotamian civilizations. The cumulative evidence in favour of such a connection 
is ever increasing; but great caution is requisite in handling cultural comparisons of 
this kind. Professor King, while acknowledging the general similarity and not opposing 
M. Benedite’s conclusion, points out (in a letter) that ‘'the lions themselves are not 
very like their Babylonian counterparts, and the clothed figure does not resemble the 
heroes, usually nude, who are represented on the seals as struggling with them. During 
recent years some remarkable seals and seal-impressions have been discovered at Susa, 
on which Bubylonian motifs are found iu combination with native Elamite work; and 
it is possible that the Gebel el-^Arak knife-handle may point to an early cultural 
couuexi(m with that country.” 
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Les Matcimes de Ptahhoiep d'aprh le Papyrus Pnsse^ tes Papyrus 10371/10435 et 10509 du British Miiseutu 
et let Tahlette Carnarvon. Texte. By Eugene D^vaud. Fribourg, Suisse, [en rente k la librairie 
A. Eodyjb 1916. 53 autotyped pages. Large 4'^. 

The Swiss scholar to whom we owe this first instalment ()f an exceedingly important work has 
been known to Egyptologists hitherto only by a number of ingenious lexicogi'aphical notes published 
in Sphinx and other periodicals. It is all the more pleasant to welcome his book, as it testifies, both 
at first sight and on nearer acquaintance, to philological ability of a quite exceptional kind. In the 
whole range of our studies no more exacting task awaited fulfilment than that of editing the ^laxims 
of Ptahhotp, and we can congratulate ourselves that it has fallen into such able hands. But the 
more difiicult half, and that from which we shall gam the most profit, is still outstanding. Let me 
urge M. Devaud not to let us wait too L.mg ; in dealing with such a text finality is out of the 
question, and it is far more desirable for our science that he should publish his results without delay 
than that he should withhold them in view* of a perfection that is unattainable. Xo greater impetus 
could be given to Egyptian philology after the wair than wM^uld be t>rovided by the second half of 
M. Devaud's book, if it in any degree keeps the promise of the first instalment. 

The ^laxinis of Ptahhotp have been termed, and not without good reason, ‘the oldest book in 
the wwld.’ The funerary incantations knowui as the Pyramid Texts are not a book in any true sense 
of the w‘ord, but that name can fairly be applied to the body of aplanlsms and counsels wdiich the 
Vizier Ptahhotp compiled for the instruction of his son in the reign of the Pharaoh Asosi of the Fifth 
Dynasty. For many years these were known only from a single manuscript now in the Bibliotheque 
Xationale; this manuscript is called the Papyrus Prisse after its first owner and editor, and dates 
from the late Middle Kingdom. In 1891 Mr Griffith identified an incom 2 )lete copy of the same book 
in an extensive series of papyrus fragments, also of the Middle Kingdom, in the possession of the 
British Museum (nos. 10371 — 10435), and in 1909 there came to light a new example of the exordium on 
the reverse of the Hyksos writing-board recently studied in this Journal (vol. iir, jjp- 95 — 100). Two 

years later M. Jequier jniblished admirable photogra^diic facsimiles of all these texts, and his volume 

has of course been of the utmost service to M. Devaud, who has not otherwise had access to the 
originals. Hardly w^as M. Jequier s book available, when Dr Budge published a fourth manuscrij^t 
covering a number of pages of the Prisse and, so far as it goes, almost free from lacunae: Pap. 
B.M. 10509 is a careful copy of the Eighteenth Dynasty, esj^ecially valuable on account of its verse- 
points — for in this difficult text even the division into sentences is often a matter of considerable doubt. 

M. Dtwutiidts book contains, so far as I have been able to test them, absolutely fauItle.'NS transcri}>- 
tions of all these texts. The identification and rearrangement of the often tiny fragments of Pap. 
Brit. J/us. 10371 — 10435 is a very noticeable feat; here the patchwxwk nece.'-^ary was so complex that 
M. Devaud has done well to j)reface his critical text with a transcription strvile in the exact arrangement 
of the original (pp. 7 — 14). In the end only five fragments remain unidentified, and of these three 
are very trumpery. The sole fault I have to find with the transcription servile is that M. Jequier’f^ 
numbering or lettering of the fragments is not given in the margin according as the fragments 

occur in their new’ 2 >laces: this wmuld have obviated the constant reference to the table that precedes 

(pp. 5 — 6). 

^ Indication added at M. DevaudA expre^^ de-^ire, 

Journ. of Egyj)t. Arch, iv. 
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The main portion uf the work the critical text (pp. 15-*53> In order to display tliis conveniently, 
M. Dcvaud has had the happy idea of dividing the entire book into 647 sentence.'^ or combinations of 
sentences, each occupying a single line. The text of the Prisse stands on the right-hand portion of 
the p^J-ge, and immediately oppo^-ite to it on the left are the parallel words from the other manuscripts 
or manuscript, as the case may be. The result is in some ways more satisfoctory than the super- 
position usually employed, as the text of each manuscript can thus be read consecutively without 
skipping of lines. The new method is, however, chiefly appropriate where, as in the case of our 
Maxims, the manuscripts represent widely divergent versions. The critical text thus consists of some- 
times as many as three separate versions, and it has been rightly deemed impracticable to reduce 
these to a single eclectic text. Each manuscript has, however, been ‘edited,’ restorations being enclosed 
in dotted square brackets, and insertions of omitted signs or words being indicated by plain square 
brackets. Students who have been accustomed to ( ) for inserted signs and [] for restorations will 
find this deviation from usage rather misleading, and it seems a pity that M. Dcvaud has adopted it. 
Xor can I wholly reconcile myself to the inclusion of emendations in the critical text, even though 
the MS. readings are always clearly marked in the footnotes. It aj^pears to me that in dealing with 
a literary text of such obscurity a critical text is as yet far from feasible, and that it might have 
been better to give the MS. readings as they stand, and to relegate all textual alterations to the 
footnotes. But it must be admitted that this would have led to a rather undue extension of the 
latter; at all events there is a case to be made out for either method of procedure. 

With M. Devaud’s convenient new text before me, I have tried, in what moments of leisure I have 
had, to transhite a number of passages, and the difficulties of the task have impressed themselves only 
too .strongly upon me; wdiole passages I find quite unintelligible, though now and again the obscurities 
lift and a glimmer of diiylight shows itself. It will he interesting to .see what M. Devaud makes of 
hi.s formidable undertaking. Let me beg him to have the courage to make suggestions, even though 
they prove wrong; mistakes are far more helpful than a mere scholarly refusal to run risks. I have 
iiote<l certain i>assages where, until Dth^aud converts me to a better faith, I would divide differently 
from him, or reject an emendation that he proposes : thus in 320 (text of Pap. Brit. 10509) I 

would })r<jvi^ionally retain pr 4iouse’ fur pr ‘go forth’; the notes on 342, 344 iPrlsfie) seem to imply 
a textual jugglery which is not easy to understand; in 489-90 the wiu’ds ra hs Wt'k must surely be joined 
and not separated. But for discussion of these and like details M. Devaud*.b farther instalment must 
be awaite<l. 

The hook is printed in admirably clear and attractive autography, unsurpassed in any recent 
i)ublication. Some readers will object to its aj)pearauce in loose sheets, which however has a certciin 
convenience for collation with the originals or the facsimiles; after all, any bookbinder wall supply 
the remedy. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 


Besclirrihdn.p dtr Aegpptiscken Sanmilung des yiederldndischen Reicksuiuaeujus der AJtertiiraer in Leiden : 
Alvniieadlrge des Nexen Reiches. By Dr P. A. A. Boeser. Haag, Xijhoff, 1916. Pp. 12. Three 
coloured and seven photographic plates. Folio. 

Thi.s fine publication of the Leyden antiquities proceeds steadily in spite of the wvir : w'e nowr 
have eight volumes i^^aiied in nine years. Alone 1914 was a blank year ; the volume of 1915 w^as 
reviewed in the ditornak vul. ii, p. 142; 1916 has brought illustrations of the wooden coffins belonging 
to the period of tiie New Kiiig<lom. Coffins and coffin lids made for five individuals are here described 
and (jf these are figured wath more or less elaboration in the plates. AVith one exce})tion they 

are fmni the great deposit of Theban priestly coffins which came t) light at Der el-Baliri under 
M. Grt•baut^■^ adniiiustration in 1891. All are of the type that is attributed to the Tw'cnty-first Dynasty. 
The coffin^ are of wood, shaped tu the mummy, and the face and hands are modelled on the lids; 
the whole >urfact' is r^tuccoed, painted in green, blue, and red on an orange ground, and ^'cnerallv 
\arni^he<l o\er with a brilliant yellow varnish. At the neck commences a broad tfsekh collar reachino- to 
the hand-, which are crn>v 2 d on the brea-t, the fingers closed in the male coffins, open in the female. 
The -odde^s Xut and winged .-carab,- cover the chest; a broad -trip (huvn the middle of the legs. 
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the space on either side, tind the sides of the coffin itself are divided into cou:ipartmeuts containing 
scenes of offering, hgures of deities, and protective emblems connected with the sun and Osiris. Xot 
a few of the figures are of strange genii seen also in the corridors of the Tombs of the Kings in the 
Book of that which is in the Underworld,” etc. Inside and outside, the symbolical decoration is 
profuse. There were, I think, in the old collection at Leyden seven coffins of this class published in 
Leemans’ great volumes ; from these Dr Boeser has selected only one to describe, and has figured the 
lid again. It is a fine and interesting specimen, usually attributed to the reign of Harmais (Haremhab) 
at the end of Dyn. XVIII. The owner, Khonshotp (Gr. Chest hot es), was a priest in the House of 
Harmais, and that king is figured with his cartouche on the coffin ; but here Harmais is evidently a 
divinity. It seems therefore that the worship of Harmais survived, probably at his funerary chapel, 
into the latter part of the Xew Kingdom. There must now exist in museums the materials to enable 
the changes of style to be exactly traced for all ages since the Eighteenth Dynasty inclusive, and 
such a history of coffins would be a most desirable addition to Egyptological literature. In 1909 
M. Chassinat began a very full and detailed account of the Der el-Bahri find, above referred to, in 
the Cairo Catalogue, enriched with numerous hand-copies in text and plates besides photographs, but 
unfortunately his work is still a mere fragment. Dr Boeser’s text gives us no help in regard to dating ; 
nor does he deal with the inscriptions on the coffins. Perhaps we may look forward to a separate 
volume of inscriptions in the Leyden Museum, since in several volumes of the series neither text nor 
plates give an adequate reproduction of them. F. Ll. Griffith. 


Catalogue Genend du Musee da Caire : Nos. 9201 — 9304, Mannscnts Copies. By Henri Munier. 

Cairo, 1916. Pp. vii-P213. 21 Plates. 4to. 

This is a catalogue of further MSS. of a certain group, added to the Cairo collection .since my 
volume, which was issued in 1902, but carried down in contents only to 1898. All are, once more, 
from the White ^lonastery and all are of parchment. They belong, as usual, to the jieriod whereof 
the year 1000 may be, roughly, taken as the middle. 

The Museum is fortunate in having among its staff a scholar competent to deal with such a 
task — thankless enough if compared with the prospects of cataloguing a like quantity of material 
in almost any other language. If nothing should hinder 31. 3Iunier from carrying hi.s undertaking 
further, he will be rendering a valuable service to scholarship ; for all concerned in such studies arc 
anxious to learn the contents of the other groups of 31SS. recently acquired by Cairo, those especially 
from Hamouli (part of the great trouvaille now known as the ‘ 3Iorgan Collection from Aphrodit**) 
(papyrus documents, of the 6th cent.), and from Behnesa. 

The work of description and transcription has been well and conscientiously carried out ; adequate 
j^alaeographical details are given of each MS., identifications (so far as in Cairo they were possible) 
with leaves in the same hand elsewhere, full transcripts of all texts and analyses of their contents, 
full indexes, and a liberal allowance of plates (though curiously omitting two of the most interesting 
pieces, nos. 9256 and 9285). The only general criticism which one might pass upon 31. 3Iunier’s 
work is that he inclines to an over-rash completion of lacanae, where discretion would sometimes 
have been preferable to valour. 

As a preliminary contribution towards the future usefulness of the Catalogue, I may here ofier 
a few supplementary observations upon individual texts. Twenty -five out of the hundred numbers are 
biblical, but I confine myself to the homiletic and hagiographical pieces, which form, as always, the 
large majority. Among them are almost a score of Sheuoute texts, all new but three. 

9228- Perhaps from one of the numerous secondary naiTatives, scarcely to be dignified with the 
name of ‘apocryphal gospels,' which had become popular in Egypt. 31. 3Iunier is himself fully aware 
(r. p. 187) of the risks involved in any too precise ascription of titles to such ambiguous fragments. 

9229. From same 3IS. as Zoega exx, which it precedes, 17 pp. intervening. Dr Budge's last volume 
(Misc. Copt. Texts, p. 54) allows us to identify this as a piece of the so-called 21st i^riyrjo-is of Cyril 
of Jerusalem on the Virgin. 

9233. This is presumably from the homily of Bacheos on the Three Children, since Nebuchadnezzar s 
friend Amizaros 'Zoega cclxiv, p. 34 Atniseros'' plays a role in both. 


9—2 
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9234. On p. 208 the editor has a note, pointing out an erroneous identiti cation formerly proposed 
hy me for this MS. The error was the printers, which I overlooked : Paris 13P should have been 
131h The leaf referred to is indeed from this same MS. and shows that the encomium is ascribed 
to a bishop of Jerusalem, where it was pronounced at Stephen’s roTroj. 

9238. The ‘ four archihieratical thrones ’ in hea\'en, one of which Christ promises to the saint 
about to suffer martyrdom, points probably to a patriarch rather than a bishop. The preeminent 
orthodoxy of his flock is foretold, Dent, xv, 6 being figuratively quoted. 

9239. A doubly interesting number. The older text of the palimpsest allows John i, 23 — 26 in 
Greek and Fayyumic and is in fact a leaf of Br. Mus. no. 504 (v. Jovrn. Th. St. I, 415; ; while the 
later text is from the Martyrdom of Apa Jiane. A further leaf of thh MS. is Paris 129'*^, 94. The 
.'^aint is otherwise unknown b The proi'enaace of the Br. Mus. leaves was stated to be Ashmunain ; 
was that an error or was the original Gospel MS. early divided and scattered ? 

9240. Perhaps from the Acts and Miracles of the martyr Papnoute (cerso 9). Cf. Spnaxariaui^ 
20th Barmudah. 

9243. This leaf is followed immediately by Paris 129^^, 118, printed in Pair. Or. iv, 579 (-e-i-AHAi). 

9245. From the MS. called no. 6 in my Theolog. TexU, p. 185. Nos. 9246 and 9248 are likewise 
from this MS. 

9247. From the MS. called no. 1, og. cvV., p. 183. 

9249. A facsimile would have been valuable. I do not recognize the hand as described. 

9250. A welcome addition to the remnants of a very interesting text : the Life of Abraham of 
Bcrgowt (Farshut)-. Pages from the beginning of the work are in Paris {Miss, fra, iv^, 743-4); those 
of Zoega ccxxii come later ; then come, in uninterrupted sequence, those at Berlin (Kgl. Bibb, Or. 1607, 
ff. 9, 10), Vienna TIofbibl. K 9404, 9405 ', and our Cairo leaf. With the exception of Zoega clxvi + 
cclxxv, thi.> is the sole Coptic text relating to the churcli policy of Justinian in Egypt^. The Berlin 
Menna and Cairo leaves narrate the conference at Constantinople between Justinian, Theodora and a 
deputation of Pachomian monks, who advocate the claims of Abraham to the abbacy of Pbow^. Theodore 
a (TrpnTTjXdrr]^. Narses a praepositus, a Syrian agent of the empress named Presbytes, and John of 
(the monastery of) the Ealogia take part in the discussion^. 

9254. This is from the very pu})ular discourse of Archelaus, bishop of Neapolis^ on Gabriel and 
from the same MS. as Pans 131 b 27 and 13P, 36, 37. The comxffete Safidic text is in the Morgan 
Collection, the Bohairic in the Vatican. Cf. FSB A. xxix, 293. In fob 1 the name Perddios {cf. BM. 
Cat., p. 453, Pif^ru^Klios) is, I think, rather Hhe heron’ (epojSios) than ‘the Pliodian’ (which needs an 
h and may be the Pehroudios in Rec. eg. ix, 146;. Cf. other bird names, e.g. PaleWrr^ Paetos, Pkibis, 
and their more numerous Coptic counterparts. 

9255. E])istles of Shenoute or Besa to various nuns. Cf Rylands no. 63. Antonins, in the final 
oolopluui, is the abbot (d^ne) and donor. With the title of the work, ‘the 6th Canon,’ cf. Paris 130^ 
64. 'the 2nd Canon, 5th Epistle’; I3u\ 111, ‘Canon 3.’ 

9256. * Rule of St Pachomius.’ If this designation had been literally justified, it would have meant 
an iiiiportaiit discovery. But the text is uiiffutunately not that of Jerome’s Regida^ but onlv of the 
<ippen<le<l Praecepta et Li:<tituta, Migne, PL. xxiii, 78. Nevertheless M. Munier is to be congratulated 
on his recognition of the (traditional) authorship. Coptic is of course the original language of the 


^ The nearest ai)proach to the name is Br. Mus. Gk. Pap. iv, no. 1629 ‘S.^wni. Otherwise one might compare 
Ap(a) Agene (RGands no. 173 n.l; oi, on the other hand, (A)pa lane, BM. op. cit., no, 1419, a name common 
also in Hermopolite ducuments. But the latter may be merely a form of Johannes. 

- The Theban Synax., 24th Tubah, has a re\unx, translated by Amelineau, Miss, franc, iv, 511. 

Zjega ccxxiii, connected by Amelineau with this group, has no relation to them. Cf. the mention of 
Abraham's monastery in the Life of Pesynthius. Budge, Apoc. 79. 

* The onlv list of abbots heijond Hors-.esius is (seeiaingly ooufu-ed) in Tutaief's ostracon no ->0 Bull 

jc. Imp. lygy. 445. ■ ’ 

■’ It may be remarked in passing that the person sent tSi/iuu . l.c.j to summon Abraham from his monastery 
and called by Amelineau ‘ Beuikaros,’ is merely the Arabic tianscript of n£imi.pic cicarius. a local a^'enf nf 
the militaiy authority. ^ ^ 

6 I see that Basset, in the Si/nax. (P.O. in. .506), converts the puzzling Dana into ■Ceesarea.’ 
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piece and the Latin version follows it — presuinably through a Greek medium — but loosely L The MS. 
should be of about the 10th century and has all the outward features of a Sinuthian text. Indeed one 
may surmise that the Praecepta are recited here by Shenoute, midway in a honaily or epistle, as other 
instances show to have been his custom^. 

9257. From the so-called Florilegiurix of Shenoute (r. Leipoldt, 8chmute von Atnpe^ pp. 10, 11). 
This leaf immediately precedes Paris 130^, 135. 

9258. Either by Esaias of Scete or one of his ascetic imitators. It may be here noted that, besides 
already recognized MSS. of Esaias Zoega ccxxxv and ccxxxv* are also his. 

9261. Paul, the writer of this Sermon on Discernment (SiaKpiais), wrote also an 'EptoXt) concerning 
the {rnonctstic) Cell^ partly preserved in Paris 129^^, 50, which is from this same MS. Who was he \ 

9262. Foil. 1, 2, 4 are indeed Shenoute's, but fol. 3 is by Besa; for its opening words are from 

the initial words of his “ Epistle unto the people that dwell in the villages at the time when 

they began to contend together, (wherein) he admonisheth them not to fight one with another (Paris 
130^, 128). Shenoute’s Letter to the patriarch Timothy on fol. 4 appears to transmit good wushes, 
presumably for the new year. He regrets his inability to pay his respects in person ; “ But thou knowest 
the little impediment {lit. blot) of sickness (Tretpacr^ds) that is in my mind and body ; else had I not 
delciyedh” 

9270. Xo doubt Shenoute. The opening words (indeed most of the text, which is of peculiar 
interest) are disappointingly obscure ; for they seem at first sight to promise a date ; In the 26th 
year of our first father that is dead, which is the 16th year of our other father that died after him, 
we copied all things that were written in the papyri (xapTi]s) that exist from old times into this book." 
On these significant words cf. Leipoldt's estimate of a similar phrase, Schc/inte^ p. 41 n. The dedicatory 
colophon tells thiit the volume was the gift of Psote, “priest of the house of the (plur.) Shelket/' an 
unexplained word recurring in a Leyden MS. " 

9278. Perhaps from the Acts of St Peter, whose 1st Epistle, v, 1 — 5, is read aloud to the crowd 
at Antioch. Mark is mentioned, perhaps as its reader (? transpose recto and verso of fol. 1). 

9281. Probably Shenoute. 

9282. Probably Shenoute (transpose ro. and vo. of fol. 1). 

9283. Verso a 6 shows this to have been pronounced at a church festival or saint\s commemoration. 

9284. P'rom the Encomium on the Virgin, of which Paris 13P, 35 is the final leaf, preserving the 
colophon. “This great book of Xdyot^^ was presented by a woman and her mother (latter s name Bethlem) 
to the roTTOf of the Virgin, “in the desert of Apa Shenoute^, in the mount of Atripe.’’ It may be 
observed that the figure of the shut gate (Ezek. xliv, 1 — 3) is used in Cyril's Encomium, Zoega cclviii. 
But it might well prove to be a commonplace of such compositions. 

9285. One of the most interesting j)ieces in the volume. Cf. the note, p. 189, where we learn 
(from other foil, now in Sir Herbert Thomjison's possession) that the text is from an Epistle of the 
patriarch Dioscorus to Shenoute, in which is included a vTropvrjo-TLKov addressed by the former to the 
bishops Sabinus, Gennadius and Hermogenes“. Its subject is twofold : the interdiction of all relations 

1 Cf. for instance § cliv, where the translator has failed to understand the Coptic. The idiom of the latter 
strongly resembles that of Shenoute. 

- E.g. the apocryphal sermon of Liberius (o5. 366) on the death of Athanasius (373), which Shenoute 
appends in full to one of his discourses [Mem. Inst. Fr. xxiii, 200), with the words : “I know it is your wish 
to hear them (5C. L.’s words). I will relate them, from beginning to end. For all profit is the memory of 
him that wrote (them); greater profit still the memory of him of wdiom he wrote.’’ Cf. also BM. Cat., no. 
215, part of wEich MS. quotes a Paschal Letter of Theophilus. 

3 See Br. Mus. Cat., pp. 72, 519. 

Sickness served Shenoute as a reason for not visiting the patriarch (Cyril) on a later occasion : CSCO. 42, 226. 

Pleyte-Boeser, p, 376, where, instead of ‘house,’ perhaps ‘cell’ should be read. Doubtless some quarter 
in the Sinuthian establishment. C/. those we know of in the mon, of Macarius. 

This ‘desert,’ in which S. spent much time, CSCO. 73, 114 = Zoega, pp. 566 and 567 (where Z., 1. 23 
misread nRe^jtCon for TeKKXHCid<) ; also Leyden, op. cit., 136. The liturgical MS. cent.) Paris 68 

contains a service (tcttos) for the festival of the Desert of Apa Shenoute,” which took place in Lent. 

' Munier has identified the 2nd, perhaps the 1st, of these. The 3rd might be the bishop of Rhinocoiura, 
at Ephesus in 431, though that see is far distant from those of his two associates. 
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between the monks (those particularly of the Poremhole ; and a certain Elias, and the request to 
collect and send the ‘-books and awrayyiara of the pestilent Origen and other heretics that are in 
that monastery/' How far this Memorandum extends is not certain ; clearly the patriarch is still 
speaking at the end of foL 1: ’'‘C4od hath given us power to bind [and to loose"]. The language of 
the disconnected fol. 2 is very like that of Shenoute himself. 

9286. Verso 25 ff. {apxLaTpaTT]y6s) indicate doubtless an encomium on St Michael. 

9289. Probably Shenoute. So too 9291, 9292, the last being addressed, not to a nun, but to the 
avvayonyr^i personified — a familiar device with Shenoute. 

9296. Merely a verbose colophon. 

9297. This is from a Lectiunary, showing Ezek. xlvii, 1 — 8 and 1 Tim. iv, 9 — v, 4. 

9298 and 9299. Probably Shenoute. 


4V. E. Cru3i. 
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HEAD OF A3IENEMMES III IX OBSIDIAX 

From the Collectiox of the Rev. W. MacGregor, Tamworth 
By CHARLES RICKETTS 

It is a common tendency among students of Egyptian Art to praise the superb 
creations of the Memphite epoch to the detriment of all that came afterwards and to 
view the huge space of succeeding centuries as a period of artistic immobility or decline. 
If the first six Dynasties are illustrated by many works which, in their kind, have 
remained unsurpassed, the craftsmen of the Twelfth Dynasty carved portraits of a yet 
more introspective or imaginative cast than heretofore ; with the Eighteenth Dynasty 
Eg} 3 )tian art made new experiments, both in aim and in modes of expression, each of 
these subsequent phases being marked by technical developments needed by the aim 
to be achieved; for centuries Egyptian architecture was to develop in magnificence, 
resource and even in invention to the very sunset of its time, while in the Saitic 
revivals — possibly in the old Theban workshops — a series of realistic portraits (such as 
the Mentemhet, Taracos and Nesptah) were destined to rival in power of characterization 
and intense Inner life the finest works of the past. It is doubtless the rugged force 
shown in these works dating ftom the Twenty-fifth Dynasty which has led Hedwig 
Fechheimer {Die Plastik der Aegypter, p. 46) to place the superb obsidian head from 
the fine collection of the Rev. W. MacGregor at Tamworth among these later master- 
pieces of Eg}q)tian sculpture, instead of classing it in the singularly fine series of 
portraits which have come down to us of the great Pharaoh Amenemmes III of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, among which it is one of the best both in artistic merit and icono- 
graphic interest. 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by the reproduction, this admirable work is 
not life-size but 130 millimetres from top of head to chin ; a few^ breakages have affected 
both ears, thereby lessening what seems to have been a charcict eristic of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Pharaohs, namely ears of huge size, placed high and very projecting. One of 
the elements of interest in this relic of one of the finest epochs of Egyptian art lies 
in the fact that the king is represented as an older man than in all but one other 
monument — that from the Karnak cache now at Cairo ; the expression is more pensive 
or less energetic than usual in his portraits ; and the general resemblance to his 
father Sesostris III is so marked as to give rise to some hesitation in identifying it, 
though this hesitation is dispelled on closer examination, the nose and jaw being 
fuller or more massive than in the three granite statues of Sesostris III in the 
British Museum and the magnificent portrait from Karnak now at Cairo. 

Journ. of Egvpt, Arch. iv. 
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A severe and brooding expression marks all the portraits of Amenomines III, who 
was a ruler, warrior and builder in a family which had numbered warriors, rulers and 

thinkers before him. To his reign belongs the yet extant wall of El Kab; he was, in 

legend at least, the maker of the great Lake Mceris and the Labyrinth, and reigned 
for some forty-eight years powerful and prosperous. Yet on all his energetic effigies 
is cast a shadow as of one who had lived to see the extinction of some great hope, 
or the dawn of some great threat ; it is doubtless a mere idle flight of romantic fancy 
to beliet e that he noted the hist mutterings of the storm before the downAvard 
rush of the Hyksos invasion which, some years after his death, y-as to overwhelm 
his kingdom and Avhose forgotten princes were to carve their obscure names upon 
his ACi^ .statues and lojal sphinxes. E^en in the studied simplicity and austerity of 
his seated effigy at Cairo, tvhere he is represented in the floiver of youth and with 
a sweeter cast of flice than is his wont, he seems to brood upon some bitter thought 
of his ancestor Amenemmes I, upon the illusions of kingship and the loyalty of men : 
“ Know not a friend nor make for thyself intimates, wherein there is no end.” 

In the small statue at Petrograd and three other portraits at Cairo his expression 
is leonine and ardent; he is more grave and austere in the admirable granite statue 
in Berlin. In the superb “ Hyksos-Sphinxes ” his glance is thrown upwards and is 
more tense; the best preserved of these sphinxes ranks in the successful rendering 

of superhuman power and majesty with the great Khephren, and is unsurpassed in 

the art of Egypt or any other countrA’h 

A head, in schist, preserved in Berlin, represents the king grown thinner and 
older, the general aspect being more marked and more sparse and very like his 
father. The resemblance of the profile of this important fragment to the Tamivorth 
head is very great, yet in this last I believe the king is older still, the eyebrows 
project and are insisted on by the sculptor, the glance has become more sedate ; it 
IS, however, without the he;ivy furrows and a sort of sullenness of the least artistic 
of his monuments, namely the walking figure from the Karnak cache now at Cairo, 
which probably represents him as a yet older man. 

The British Museum owns a superb Colossus in grey granite ivhich has been 
tentatively described as Amenemmes III. This, like the fine fragments in the same 
material from Bubastis (now at Cairo), would seem to represent some other king of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. There is undoubtedly a great resemblance to him in the 


' Hyhos Sphuuces. The interesting suggestion has been made that the siihinses of Amenemmes III 
generally known as the Hyksos-Sphinxes do not represent him but are, in fact, masterpieces of the 
Old Kingdom. Even during the Twelfth Dynasty research was made into the past for the form of 
the gods, and some .such “archaizing'' aim may have been deliberately adopted for the mvthical shape 
of these compo.-ite creations in which realism and formality are in such perfect balance. Against 
all ascription to an earlier ep<ich counts their great resemblance to Amenemmes III, and more 
s.gn.hcant still is the fact that the facial modelling shows the coiiscioirs .study of the inner .structure 
and render, bone, cartilage etc. This is new in Egyptian Art, for the .startling realism of earlier 
masterpieces i, based upon outward appearance only; even the face surface., of the Khephren, Mycerinus 

r;;r:r,;;2 ^ 
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construction of the head, but something less noble and less energetic in expression 
and implied character. Is this his son Amenemmes IV or some later prince ? A marked 
resemblance to Amenemmes III is shown, also, in the older of the two princes in the 
striking group at Cairo known as “Les Deux Statues Jumelles''; these figures have 
been tentatively described as Neferhotep I and Sebkhotep III, who may after all 
have usurped an earlier work representing Amenemmes III and one of his sons. 
We are here in the field of pure conjecture. 


10—2 
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PROPOETIOX SQUARES OX TOMB STALLS 
IN THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS 

By EBXEST MACKAY 

It was the custom of the ancieat Egyptians, from the time of the Old Kingdom, 
to draw the human figure upon squares, in order to assure to it its correct proportions. 
As there are a number of tombs in the Theban Necropolis which are either unfinished 
or still show traces of these squares beneath the paint of their walls, the writer thought 
it desirable to collect the various examples with a view to determining the canon of 
Egyptian figure representation as applied in this part of Egypt during the XYIIIth 
Dynasty and later. 

The first step taken, as a rule, was to plan out the walls with a series of horizontal 
lines, so as to divide it into the registers and larger areas necessary for the various 
scenes. Those portions of the walls where the principal figures and scenes were to be 
painted were then divided into squares. All these preliminary lines were drawn by 
twanging a reddened cord against the plastered or stone wall, with the result that 
they are very irregular in thickness and often resemble series of irregular dots. 

The general mode of procedure in the work of setting out the squares was, first 
of all to draw a large s([uare or rectangle on the wall, then divide each side evenly by 
red division marks aiid stretch the cord between the corresponding points of division, 
so as to ensure the squares thus drawn being regular and equal in size. 

tfood examples of points of division may be seen in Tombs 02, 154 and 229, and 
in many others. In some tombs it would seem that only the points for the tops of the 
vertical lines were marked, and in these cases a plumb-bob may have been attached 
to the reddened cord. C.u’elessness in marking the points of division sometimes led 
to the squares being of slightly different sizes or somewhat lozenge-shaped. A good 
example of this is to be seen in Tomb 229, where the lower ends of the vertical lines 
are as much as half the side of a square removed from their proper positions k 

Tomb 98 i> peculiar, in that the squares have been drawn in black in certain 
parts of the tomb. It is rather difficult to account for the different colour and for the 
fact that the squares are drawn over the paint of the frescoes instead of showing 
through, as is alwav'^ the case elsewhere^ and it was at first thought that they were 
drawn in modern times to facilitate the work of a copyist. On careful examination, 
however, the lines were found to be certainly of ancient date. Thus the interestiniy 
question is raised as to whether these squares were the vork of an ohi-time artist or 

1 Plate X\k 5. 

- lu the ^ecoiid ch.anhei' of thi^ tninh there are al>u red "iiuare^ drawn over the })aint of the frescoes. 
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his pupil who wished to copy the scenes on which the squares were drawn; for, though 
now much blackened in places, this tomb is one of the finest, if not the finest, in the 
Necropolis for its wealth of careful detail. A series of squares drawn in black is also 
to be seen in Tomb 81 \ but there is no doubt that these are modern and that they 
w^ere drawm on the wall for copying purposes. 

It has been said that the squares were generally marked out by means of a string 
dipped in ruddle, but in some of the tombs the larger squares were ruled with the 
aid of a straight-edge. Ruled squares are rare in the Theban Necropolis, and up to 
the present the WTiter has only been able to find six examples-, though it is probable 
that in many more tombs some of the squares Avere drawn in this w^ay but are now 
concealed beneath the paint of the frescoes. 

In every one of these cases squares Avere ruled upon only a small portion of the 
Avails. The scene upon AA^hich this Avas done is always an important one, showing that the 
artist Avas not satisfied Avith the squares produced Avith the aid of a cord for his master- 
piece in a tomb^ The lines in every case are extremely delicate and w^ere evidently 
ruled with a fine brush, or perhaps a reed pen. 

Below is a list of the tombs in Avhich examples of the use of squares as an 
aid in figure-draAving are still to be seen. Such squares must, of course, have been 
used in many other tombs, but are noAv obscured or entirely hidden by the colour laid 
over them. The tombs mentioned in the list have either never been finished, or the 
superimposed colouring and background Avash of the scenes in question have become 
very transparent or have scaled off. 

The measurements of the squares have been taken in every possible case between 
the A'ertical lines as likely to be more accurate than the horizontal ones, and from the 
middle of each line, for, as before mentioned, the colouring-matter left by the cord has 
splashed in many places leaving indefinite edges to the lines. In many cases adjacent 
squares differ considerably in size owing to careless manipulation of the string in 
draAving them, and in consequence as many as possible Avere measured in order to 
obtain the average size. All the tombs in the list belong to the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
No example of a Ramesside tomb in Avhich this system of squaring Avas employed has 
as yet been found in the Theban necropolis ■*. Tliat such tombs exist must surely be 
the case, but they are either still unknowm or in the case of those now accessible the 
superimposed paint of the scenes entirely covers the guiding squares upon the Avails. 

A noteAA^orthy point in connection Avith the sizes of the squares measured is the 
extremely AAude range and regular sequence of the lengths of their sides, Avbicb vary 
from fifteen to a hundred and one millimetres. It wdll also be noticed that squares of 
the same size have neA^er been, found in more than five tombs, w^hich seems to indicate 
that in most cases no standard of measurement Avas employed in drawing them. Nor 
can any relationship be discovered betAveen the measurements given and either the 

^ The tomb of Aiieiia. - Tombs 22, 81, 82, 93, 154 and 193. 

3 T(»rnb 153 has the smaller scenes drawn on ruled squares. 

^ Plate XVI, No. 5, shows some squared figures which have been copied from the publication, 
Qiiniek^ by W. Flinders Petrie and J. H. "Walker. Prof. Petrie ascribes the tomb from which his illus- 
trations are taken to the XIXth Dynasty, but there is no direct evidence in support of this statement. 
The costumes of the figures might well belong to the later period of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The tomb 
in question is situated just above Tomb 154. 
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small cubit of 44*838 centimetres, which was the standard commonly used in Theban 
buildings, or the Royal cubit of 52*310 centimetres. This fact is surprising, as it would 
naturally be expected that the reverse would be the case. It would appear, therefore, 
that the size of the squares was not pre-arranged, but was decided on by the artist 
who painted the tomb to suit the dimensions of the walls. This supposition is borne 
out by the fact that squares of different sizes were used in different parts of the 
same tonibb 
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The next point to be considered is the method of correlating these squares with 
the proportions of the figures in the drawing of which they were intended to serve 
as a guide. Large squares were employed, of course, for the most important scenes 
in the tomb, namely, the representations of the deceased and his wife, and smaller 
ones for the figures of their sons, daughters and other relatives who, being less 
important than the persons for whom the tomb was provided, were after the Egyptian 
custom painted on a smaller scale. Thus there are often to be seen on a tomb wall 
a series of large squares for the figure of the owner of the tomb and usually his wife 
too, and adjoining and on the same register another series of smaller squares for the 
figures of his relatives and dependants-. 

Taking the side of a square as the unit, it appears to have been a canon of the 
paintings of the XVIIIth Dynasty at Thebes that the figure of a man or woman 
standing in the ordinary conventional attitude should be neither more nor less than 
nineteen units high, and fifteen when represented as seated on a chair. This rule is 
always strictly adhered to, and any slight deviation from it is due simply to careless 

1 It po.>.^ibIe that the height uf a figure ur figure:^ was fir-t decided upon and marked on the w'all, 
and that thi^ height was then divided into nineteen parts fur the s(puires. If this he so, it would account 
ft»r the great diversity t»f the >izes of the sjpiares in the tlifferent tomb;^. 

- See Plate XV, Xo. 7. 
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or hurried work. The top of the head is always three units above the leveL of the 
shoulders, and the proportions of the head are regulated as follows : top of head to 
base of front portion of wig, one unit, from there to base of nose, one unit, and the 
remaining unit from the nose to the base of the throat where it joins the shoulder. 

The body from the base of the throat to the knees extends through ten units, the 

waistline being four below the shoulder level, and a line intersects the knees in every 
example that has been found of a figure drawn on scjuares^ with the exception of one 
in Tomb 89 in which the short kilt is worn. In this exception, the line is a little 
above the knee, but as the knee-caps are somew^hat clumsily drawn, it is difficult to 

decide the exact position in which the artist intended them to be. The distance from 

the knees to the soles of the feet is six units, making the height of the figure nineteen 
units in all. 

In every example that has been found of a figure drawn with the help of squares 
the soles of the feet just rest on the lowest line, any deviation from this rule being 
very slight and obviously due to w^ant of care on the part of the artist. In most cases 
the second line from the bottom intersects the ankles, leaving one space for the foot, 
and the fifth passes through the middle of the calves of the legs. 

In ^vell- drawn figures, the clothing also w^as made to conform with the horizontal 
lines of the squares in certain respects. In cases ^Yhere male figures are wearing the 
short kilt, its lower edge is practically always twelve and a half units below the top 
of the head'’, whereas the hem of a long over-garment is drawn two or, more usually, 
three units above the soles of the feet. 

The depth of the opening at the neck of the vest that male figures are often 
represented as wearing is as a rule half a unit, as measured from the line which 
fixes the level of the shoulders. In a few cases the opening is as much as one whole 
unit deep or as little as a quarter, the latter being the case in the picture of a woman 
playing the lute in Tomb 93 ^ Some of the figures drawn on squares are adorned 
with elaborate collars, and it is difficult in these cases to ascertain the depth of the 
opening of the vest; but in two such figures in the Tomb of Xakht'^ the opening at 
the neck in the case of the male figure is one third of a unit deep, and in that of 
the female behind him the usual half. In the male figure in Tomb 229*^ the vest 
opens down to the depth of three-quarters of a unit. 

The method of regulating the breadth of the figures by means of the squares 
is the next point to be dealt with, and here some amount of variation is found. 
As a rule, in the case of single standing figures a vertical line, which, it should be 
noted, is not more strongly marked than the other lines, bisects the form unequally 
lengthways. This line passes in front of the ear, when that organ is shown and not 
covered by a wig, and in most cases runs down through the body to a point on the 
base-line one square behind the toe of the hinder foot\ This vertical line does not 
divide the body exactly in half, although it passes through the middle of the head, 
there being a larger portion of the body in front of it than behind it. In rare in- 
stances, which occur even in good work, the ear is placed on this line or even a little 
in front of it^ showing that the Egyptian artist was not always quite certain as to its 

1 Plate XY, Xos. 1, 2, 3, etc. Plate XY, Nus. 6 and 8 ; Plate XYI, Xos. 2 and 3. 

3 Plate XY, Xos. 5, 6 and 8. Plate XY, Xo. 7. '» Plate XY, Xo. 6. 

6 Plate XY, Xo. 5. • Plate XYI, Xo. 2 ; Plate XY, Xos, 4 and 6. ^ pi^te XY, Xo. 5. 
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proper positioD. Another important line was that immediately in front of the one 
whose position has just been described. In most standing figures it passes through the 
middle of the iris of the eye and terminates below at the t^e of the hinder foot. 

The positions of these two lines are as described above in the case of single 
standing figures; but when two figures are drawn upon the same set of squares in 
close proximity to one another as, for instance, the owner of a tomb and his wife, 
although the figure in front, which seems to have been drawn first, was practically 
always regulated by these two lines, it was often impossible, owing to its position, to 
conform the figure behind to the same rules. In such cases, the artist probably 
measured from the two chief vertical lines to obtain the proper proportions for the 
second figure. In the Uiajority of cases where one figure is shown standing behind 
another, there is a space equal to six units between the vertical lines through the 
eyesh 

Th e vertical line two squares behind the line bisecting the head was also of 
considerable importance, for in most cases it regulated the position of the calf of the 
hinder leg and thus assured the proper balance of the figure. In some instances, the 
back of the hinder leg, from a point in the middle of the calf to the level of the 
soles of tlie feet-, follows this line down through four units. 

The length of the foot from heel to toe is in most cases exactly three units, i,e, it 

is equal to the height of the head aud neck. The toe of the hinder foot of a figure 

touches the line which passes through the eye, while the heel, the width of three 
squares behind, touches the line which fixes the position of the calf of that leg. In 
most examples of standing figures there is a space equal to the wi<]th of a square 
and a half between the heel of the foot in front and the toe of the one behind. 
This is, however, subject to a little variation, even in the same tomb, the space 
between the limbs being a little more or a little less according to the whim of the artist; 
but it was a canon of the Egyptian art of figure-drawing in the XVIIIth Dynasty at 

Thebes that the space between the feet should be as stated, one and a half units^ as 

is pioved by many examples of carefully drawn figures. 

As for the position of the arms with regard to the squares, we meet with the 
difficulty that tliere are not sufficient examples showing them in the same pose to 
make it possible to formulate any rules; for the arms are naturally more rarely in the 
same attitude than is the case with the lower limbs. If, however, the arm is drawn 
in front of the figure and sharply bent, its elbow, as a rule, touches a point four 
squares in front of the central vertical line and seven squares below the top of the 
head^. When the arm is drawn in this position, the width of the elbow joint varies 
considerably, ranging from one or one aud a quarter units to one and a half, or even 
slightly more. When both arms are drawn with the same degree of flexion, it appears 
from Plate XV, Xo, 5, that the position of the elbow in front is fixed by the point 
already mentioned and that the other elbow rests on the line passing through the 
middle of the head. Unfortunately, the example given with the arms in this position 
is the only one that the writer has been able to find with its original squares showing. 
There is, therefore, no means of comparing it with similar Sf^uared figures in order to 


^ Plate X\k Xo'?. o and 0. 

Plate XV, Xo. 4 and Plate XVI, Xo. 1. 


' Plate XV, Xo. 6 and Plate XVI, Xos. 2 and 3. 
^ Plate XV, Xo:,. 2, 5 and 6; Plate XVI, Xo. 3. 
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test the reliability of the position, but the relative positions of the arms and body 
agree with those in figures that have been finished and whose guiding squares are 
covered over. 

The open hand, measured from the wrist to the tips of the fingers ^ is usually two 
units in length, and, although always subject to a little variation, in good work is 
never under two units. When the hand is closed, as in the act of holding some- 
th ino* its lens^th is usuallv a unit or a trifle over. 

It is well nigh impossible to ascertain the rules governing the drawing of standing 
female figures with the aid of srpiares, owing to the few examples in the Necropolis in 
which the squares are still distinguishable. Another difficulty is that women were 
alwavs drawn with one foot slightly in advance of the other, and in tlie later part of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty a long robe falling to the heels frequently obscures the form of 
the figure. Perhaps the most complete example of a female figure drawn on squares 
is the wife of Nakht, who is shown standing behind her husbands She is drawn the 
same height as her husband, and as regards the horizontal lines her proportions exactly 
correspond, except that her waist-line is one unit higher than that of her husband. 
The lady standing behind her husband in Plate XV, No. 5, is incomplete, the lower part 
of the figure having been left unfinished. Owing to the obliqueness of the upright lines, 
the position of the body in relation to them is not the same as in the case of the wife 
of Nakht. It should also be noticed that, if the lower portions of the figures of this lady 
and her husband were completed, they would be only eighteen units high instead of 
nineteen. The artist evidently started the heads from the line below the one at which 
he should have done, and in consequence of this mistake would have had to add an 

extra line below what is now the base line, if he had completed these figures. From 

other evidence, into which it is needless to enter here, it was clearly desired to finish 
this tomb as quickly as possible, but it was eventually left entirely uncompleted, 
owing perhaps to the early death of the man for whom it was intended. 

It will be seen on comparison that the position of Nakht’s wife in relation to the 
vertical lines differs somewhat from that of Nakht himself, and that the difference is 
probably due to convention. It should be noticed that the vertical line, which, in 
the case of male figures, divides the body nearly equally, in the female figure runs 
down well towards the back, owing to the attitude in which women are always re- 
presented in Egyptian tomb paintings, with feet close together and the hinder foot 

projecting slightly, thus making them appear slightly top-heavy as compared with male 

figures. 

It has been suggested that the Egyptian method of squaring may have been 
employed solely as a means of transferring to a wall figures that had already been 
drawn on a smaller scale upon some such material as papyrus. Even if this w^ere 
the case, which seems hardly probable, the fact that the figures always occupy the 
same positions with regard to the squares proves that the latter were prepared by 
the artist as a means of obtaining the proper proportions for his figures, whether they 
were drawn first on a smaller scale or not. Added to this, no example is known to 
the writer of a squared figure or figures drawn upon papyrus, though they are found 
upon small limestone plaques which have been identified as the work of artists' pupils. 

1 Plate XV, No. 5. Plate XV, No. 6. 

Journ. of Egypt. Aixh. iv. 11 
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The squares on these plaques are scored in the stone, while the figures upon them are 
drawn with an easily reinoveable paint. 

In many tombs it is quite certain that the artist had no guiding lines at all to 
assist him in his work, and that he fixed all the proportions entirely by eye. Some 
of the finest work was carried out without the aid of squares, and the outlines of the 
figures arc as surely drawn as if squares had been employed. An example of such good 
work is to be seen in the Tomb ot Ramose^, where some of the walls have been squared 
in the usual way, and yet on others, principally the north-western wall, the figures 
have been wonderfully outlined without any mechanical aid whateverv 

In most of the common scenes which are to be seen in all the tombs, such as 
a long row of otfering-bearers, bringing gifts and produce to the deceased or carrying 
articles in a funeral procession, the figures were not drawn upon squares. In many cases 
five horizontal lines were alone employed to fix the proportions of such figures. The 
space between the two top lines in such examples always marks the po&ioion of the head, 
and is, therefore, equal to three units in breadth. The next line below cuts the figures 
through the buttocks, and leaves a space equal to nine squares in width from the top 
of the head, or six units from the second line. Below this is a line which runs through 
the knees, and is thus a distance equal to four squares in width below the line 
immediately above it, and, lastly, there is the base-line upon which the figures stands 
In the second chamber of Tomb 92 there is a very good example of horizontal lines 
beino- thus employed; but in this case only four lines were used, of which the top and 
bottom ones fix the height of the figures, and the two in the middle the levels of the 
head and the lower part of the body. It will be noticed that the third line from the 
top varies slightly in position in the three registers, but it appears to have been 
intended to mark the position of the kneesb On measuring the vertical distances 
between these lines, it is found that little or no attention was paid to proportioning 
small figures such as these according to the methods described above. 

In Tomb 108 six lines were used to fix the proportions of a row of small figures. 
The topmost line is well above the heads of the figures, the second line runs through 
the necks, the thiul is just below the buttocks, the fourth intersects the knees, the 
fifth passes through the ankles of the figures, and the sixth is the base line on which 
thev .-^tand. It ib, incidentally, worthy of note that in this case the artist, after drawing 
his 'guiding lines, decided that the space between the two top lines was much too wide; 
he therefore left a gap of about 18 millimetres between the upper line and the tops 
of the heads of the figures. Thougli the number of horizontal lines which are used 
mav varv, there is always a line to fix the height of the head, and also one passing 
through the knees. In two tombs (Nos. 42 and 92) there is also a line intersecting the 
buttocks of the figures, and these lines are of great interest as they evidently give us 
the principal bCgnients into which the Egyptian artist divided the human figure 
horizontally. 


i Tomb 5."). 

- For riiie work drawn without the u-e of squares, note the donkeys and men on the north wall of 
Tomb 143, and aKo the preliminary work on the north and end ^\alls. All the>e drawings are in red 
< tutline. 

^ Tomb 4 .- 2 . inner chamber. 


^ Plate XVTII, Xo. A 
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This method, however, seems to have been employed only rarely in the Theban 
Necropolis, as the minor figures were usually drawn without guides of any kind, with 
the exception that occasionally lines ^vere used solely to mark the height of the figures 
and the position and height of the head. It is quite conceivable, of course, that a very 
powdery colour was sometimes employed for drawing these guiding lines, and that this 
was brushed off after the outlines of the figures had been painted. It has not, 
however, been possible as yet to detect any trace of this having been done, for the 
lines forming the squares now to be seen were invariably drawn with a fast colour, 
which even bears without disturbance the test of another colour being applied over it. 

In those examples of seated figures where guiding squares are still to be seen, 
the same method of proportioning was employed as for standing figures, but the height 
is four squares less on account of their attitude, seated figures being in ail cases (except 
those sitting on the ground) fifteen instead of nineteen units in heights In nearly 
every one of these cases, the seat of the chair or stool is exactly five units above the 
line on which rest the soles of the feet, and the knees therefore occupied one square 
above the seat in order to make their height above the base-line the required six units. 

Owing to the scarcity of good examples of seated figures where the guiding squares 
still remain, it is difficult to formulate any very exact rules concerning their drawing, 
but there are certain points of agreement in those examples which have been examined, 
suggesting that their proportions were regulated by definite rules. 

Figures seated in couples are generally very close to one another, the knees of the 
figure behind slightly overlapping (practically always by one unit) the body of the 
figure in front, the object of which was to allow of the figure behind, which is nearly 
always that of the wife of the owner of the tomb, clasping her husband either by the 
shoulders or by the waist. In some cases, however, the woman is sitting just clear of 
the man in front of her, and her arm is then less flexed to allow for the extra unit 
which is then required in its length. A good example is to be seen in Tomb 154-, 
but seated figures that do not overlap slightly are comparatively rare in the Theban 
Necropolis. 

When two persons are seated close to one another, as in Tombs 22 and the 

vertical line which is one unit behind the line bisecting the eye of the figure in front 
touches, or nearly touches, the knees of the figure behind. The line behind this again 
gives the correct width of the leg just below the knee, and in all the known examples 
of seated figures the bottom of the vertical line passing through the middle of the 
eye is practically three and three-quarter units behind the heel of the hinder foot. 

The two women seated on the ground behind the four figures on chairs in 
Tomb 154-^ are practically eleven units high, that is, four units less than the height 
of the figures seated on chairs, owing to the width of the leg at the calf being 
substituted for the height of the chair. It is worthy of note that in the Theban 
tombs the figures of men and women seated on the ground were very rarely drawn with 
the help of squares, the probable reason being that such a position was regarded as 
reserved for inferiors at banquets and other festivals, and that, in consequence, less care 
was taken in the drawing of such figures than in drawing the more important 

" Plate XVI, Xo. 7. 

^ Plate XVI, X(j. 7. 


^ Plate XVI, Xos. 4, 6 and 7. 
Plate XVT, Xo«. 4 and 6, 
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personages ^ The writer is, therefore, fortunate in being able to give an illustration of 
the drawing of such figures with the aid of squares. 

The figure of the little daughter seated on the ground between her fathers feet 
in Tomb 22- is little more than five and a half units high, owing of course to the 
large size of the squares upon which she is drawn. 

Scenes in which the owner of the tomb is engaged in hunting or fishing are very 
common in the Necropolis, but in only three tombs are theie such scenes with enough 
remaining of the guiding squares for comparisons to be made. In only one of these 
tombs ^ are these scenes completely finished, in the remaining two^ t^hey are merely 
sketched in outline and roughly washed in with red. It will be noticed in Plate XVII, 
that the figures in these scenes are nineteen units high, despite the fact that, standing 
as they are with feet wdde apart, their height should be reduced by at least one unit. 
The raising of the body, however, by^ means of the hinder foot is made to rectify the 
h)S3 and restore the conventional nineteen units, and it should be noted that the pro- 
portions of the body from the knees are exactly the same as in a male figure standing 
in the ordinary position. 

As regards the placing of the feet in such figures, the heel of one foot is exactly 
eight and a half units in front of the toe of the other in one of the figures in Tomb 22. 
The distances between the feet of the men in fishing and hunting scenes in Tomb 92 
are seven and seven and a half units respectively^ Other such figures in Tombs 22 
and 104 are, unfortunately, fiir from complete, owing to the breaking away of the piaster 
upon which they are drawn. They cannot, therefore, be ^atisfactoriiy compared with the 
complete figure in Tomb 22, but this difficulty^ can be partially^ overcome by counting 
the number of units between the vertical line which passes through the middle of the 
eye and the heel of the hinder foot. This distance is seven and a half units, as is 
the case in the other figures of men hunting and fishing. 

As, acc<n’ding to the Ancient Egyptian canons of art, the human foot should be 
three units long, a third of the hinder foot of such figures is drawn flat on the ground 
and the other two- thirds raised, so as to bringf the heel two units above the ground 
level, as is to be seen in Tombs 22 and 92; but in Tomb 104 the laised heel is rather 
below the unit line, probably owing to the fact that the figure is only^ roughly sketched 
in and the heel left unshaped. With regard to the position of the arms, there are very 
slight differences between the figures illustrated^ It will be noticed that the elbow of 
the arm holding the throwing-stick rests practically on the line wffiich is three units 
below the top of the head and is six and a half units to the left of the vertical line 
through the eye. The elbow of the arm holding the captured bird in two of the 
pictures is situated exactly seven units below the top of the head and three from the 
line through the ey^e. 

There is some variation in the positions of the hands in these illustrations. The 
point of the thumb of the raised hand is exactly two units above the head in the case 

^ Till'- po'^itimi was more comuion in banquet and other such scene.'^ in the early XVIIIth Dynasty, 
oMing h) the '-implicitc of the life of that period. During the middle and end of that Dynasty most of the 
gue.st^s are represented as seated on chairs or stools. 

- Plate XVn, Xo. 5. s yonib 22. 

' Tuiiih-'- <j2 and 101 ^ pp^te X\TI, Nos, 1, 3 and 5, 
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uf No. 3, and one and a quarter units in Nos. 1 and 5. In all three cases, however, 
the fists are placed in the seventh square behind the line passing through the eye. • 

The elbows of the raised arms of the figures holding harpoons in Tombs 22 and 92^ 
are exactly three units below the top of the head and six units from the line through 
the eye. In Tomb 104- the elbow is four units from the top of the head, owing to 
the arm being more sharply flexed; but, despite this difference, the fingers of the 
partially closed hand are the same distance above the head as in the other two 
figures. 

Unfortunately, little can be gathered in this Necropolis as to what wmre the 
recognised rules for the use of squares as guides to proportion during the XXVIth 
Dynasty, for the majority of the tombs of this period are still covered by heaps of 
debris in that part of the cemetery known as the Asasif, and are quite inaccessible. 
One fine sculptured tomb has, however, been excavated in the Asasif, that of Aba^, 
in w^hich squares were drawn on a part of one of the walls with red lines just as in 
the earlier tombs. These lines still remain on the portions of the wall immediately 
surrounding the figures, where they were left untouched by the sculptor, and, though 
they have been redrawn in black in modern times, the original red still shows in most 
places beneath the black. Only the black lines now run across the figures, where the 
original red lines must have been cut away by the sculptor in the course of his w'ork. 

The number of units or squares which go to make up tlie height of the figure of 
Aba is twenty-two and a third, which is an increase of three and a third over the 
nineteen units universally employed in the XVIIIth Dynasty and earlier times. This 
agrees very closely wdth the observations made by Mr C. C. Edgar ^ though Mr Edgar 
found that in the best examples of the figures he studied the fraction was almost 
exactly one quarter, whereas in the figure of Aba it is certainly a third. 

The question naturally arises as to the period at which this change in the 
established canon of Egyptian Art took place ; and here we are confronted with the 
fact that the system of drawing on squares w^as apparently not used in the XIXth 
and XXth Dynasties, in this Necropolis at all events, for there is no tomb of that 
period in which squares are to be seen, either on un pain ted walls or below the paint 
of the background on finished walls. It seems very probable, however, that the change 
took place at the beginning of the XXVIth Dynasty, as this period saw a renaissance 
in Egyptian Art, during which the styles of sculpture and painting were mainly 
derived from the work of the Old Kingdom. 

In that figure of Aba which was drawn with the aid of squares, the increase of 
three and a third units over the nineteen employed in the XVIIIth Dynasty is 
distributed as follows : the head is three and a third units high^ being an increase of 
a third of a unit over the three units employed in the eailier period. The unit in 
this figure, it should be mentioned, measures from 4S to 50 millimetres. The average 
number of units from the base of the neck to the waist in figures of the XVIIIth 
Dynast}", it will be remembered, is four; but in the figure of Aba there are six, an 
increase of two units that makes him long-waisted, as will be seen in the illustration. 

1 Plate XYII, Nos. 2 and 6. - Plate XVH, No. 4. s Tomb 36. 

^ Catalogue General des Antiqtnte'a Eggptknnes du Musee du Caire: Sculptor^'^ Studies and 
Unfinished p. 3. 

° Plate XVIII, No. 3. 
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The remaining extra unit is allotted to the legs, which measure seven units from the 
level of the knees to the soles of the feet, instead of the six which were the rule in 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The horizontal measurements also show a change in proportion 
which, however, is not so easily expressed as in the case of the vertical measurements. 
The waist of a male figure of XYIIIth Dynasty work averages two and a quarter 
units in breadth, and, as the waist of Aba is two and two-third units, there is an 
increase of rather less than half an unit. A casual glance at the illustration of the 
figure of Aba would lead one to think that it shows a decrease rather than an 
increase in the size of the waist, but this effect is entirely due to the extra two units 
in the distance of the waist-line from the base of the neck. 

The average width of the neck of a male figure of the XYIIIth Dynasty, measured 
along the line of the shoulders, is one and a quarter units, but in the figure of 
Aba the width is one and a half units. Again the average breadth of the calf in 
XYIIIth Dynasty figures is one and a quarter units, whereas in the case of Aba it is 
one and two-third units, nearly half an unit more, with the result that the calves are, 
and appear to be, much more prominent than those of figures of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 

A striking feature about this XXVIth Dynasty figure is the apparent shortness 
of the lower part of the body, measured from the waist to the knees, but this is 
entirely due to the extra length of the figure above and below these limits. As 
a matter of fact, the length of this portion of the body is the same as in the figures 
of the XYIIIth Dynasty. 

It seems certain that animals were not sketched in with the help of squares, but 
drawn direct upon the walls without guiding lines of any description. This is 
remarkable, for animals, with the possible exception of the horse, are in good tombs 
drawn with considerable skill and fidelity k The evidence available up to the present, 
therefore, tends to show that the system of squaring was used in the Theban tombs 
only in the case of the principal figures, such as representations of the deceased and 
his wife and near relatives. All other figures were treated as of much less importance, 
and either drawn without any artificial aid or with the help of four or six horizontal 
lines, as has been described. 

It should be clearly understood that the majority of the squares in the illustrations 
of the more complete figures are in the originals no longer in the perfect state in 
which they are here represented. They are often entirely obliterated by the figures 
drawn on them, and merely show faintly through the wash of the surrounding back- 
ground. These traces of the lines on either side of the figures and above and below 
them are often quite distinct enough to justify the use of a straight-edge to link them 
up fiir the purposes of illustration. In every case, however, where a line could not be 
clearly traced, it has been denoted by a dotted line the position of which was found 
by ineasuremeiir. 

The general conclusion to be gathered from the study of figures drawn with the 
aid of squares is that great care was taken in the majority of cases to assure to them 

^ In Tomb VJ3 there is a .'.erie'> of ^^quares over >uine of the aniiuaK painted on the wall^ of the inner 
ihaiiii>er. It i^ evident that the>e >quare> were u-ed only for eopyinu purpuse^ and not for preliminary 
work. 
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their proper height with regard to the other proportions of the body. The distance 
between the feet and the proper poise of the body were matters that were carefully 
looked after. Equal care was not, however, taken that the arms in certain attitudes 
should always lie on certain squares ; the reason for this was probably hurried or careless 
work. 

Lines were extensively used to guide the artist in drawing the friezes, skirtings, 
and ornamental borders which decorate tomb-chapels in this Necropolis. As in the case 
of the squares, such lines were marked out with a reddened cord. The lines separating 
the vertical rows of hieroglyphs which are placed above the heads of the principal 
figures in a tomb-chapel, and usually give the names and titles of the deceased, were 
in most cases drawn with the aid of a straight-edge, points equidistant from one another 
being marked beforehand at the top of the wall or register. In the case of long 
inscriptions the lines were marked out with a cord ; a good example of this may be 
seen on the west wall of the second chamber of Tomb 92 h In this and many other 
tombs where the work is very accurate, horizontal lines also were drawn between the 
vertical ones so as to form partitions for the characters and thus ensure that their 
proportions should be correct. It will be seen in the illustration that tAVO horizontal 
lines were even used to guide the drawing of each of the « -signs just above and 
below the figure of the hare. Such horizontal lines for aiding the drawing of hiero- 
glyphs w^ere always ruled by brush or pen with the aid of a straight-edge. 

1 Plate XYIII, Xo. 4. 
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By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A, 

Till receutly the Byzantine Age has been somewhat cavalierly treated by the 
majority of papyrologists, in the same way as historians (with an illustrious exception) 
and students of history have tended to neglect that age for the classical periods of 
Greece and Rome. In both cases the preference is comprehensible. Just as the general 
history of the Byzantine Age lacks (and not only, I think, because it has no ancient 
historian of the first rank) the actuality and the perennial fascination which draw us 
irresistibly to the study of the classical period, so the Byzantine papyri show, it must 
be c(mfessed, a falling off in interest as compared with those of Roman and Ptolemaic 
times. The complex organization which distinguishes especially the Roman period, with 
its elaborate system of registers and surveys, its record offices, and its busy municipal 
life, has been followed by a simpler, because more loosely organized, system ; and the 
long contracts with their meaningless verbiage seem the very embodiment of an age 
of relaxed tension and flagging vitality. 

Nevertheless the age is, on a nearer acquaintance, an extraordinarily interesting 
one, and nowhere more so than in Egypt. In it we witness one of the most momentous 
changes in history — the transition from the ancient to the modern world ; and in Egypt, 
partly because the change was not complicated by the political agony of the Germanic 
invasions, partly owing to the vividness and detail of the evidence afforded us by papyri, 
we can perhaps follow it more profitably than anywhere else. This is what I have 
attempted in the present paper, which aims at illustrating, from the condition of affairs 
in this one province of Egypt, the nature of the process which was, with local variations, 
going on throughout the Empire : that process by which was at length evolved the 
Byzantine Servile State. 

If, however, we are to understand the process, it is necessary to go further back 
than Byzantine times. For the chief factors operative in the economic decay which 
characterizes them existed and were already active in the Roman period ; and that period 

1 This article represents the substance of a paper read to a small literary society of North London. 
The fexet that it was originally intended for an audience possessing no special knowledge of papyrology 
nr the later history of the Roman Empire will explain the inclusion of much matter which will be 
familiar to re<ulers of this Journal but wiiich could hardly he deleted without recasting the whole 
scheme of the paper. 

Refercnco- to collection.- of papyru.- te.xts are given according to the sv.steni usual in papyroIo<Tical 
work.s and explained e.g. in Miiteis and Wilckfs, Graudznge v.nd Chrestomatdde der Papyrushmde. 
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in its turn was the heir of the Ptolemaic period. Thus, to understand the third of 
these periods, we must briefly consider the first and, a little more fully, the second. 

Till quite recently it was taken for granted that in Ptolemaic Egypt land fell into 
two classes, private land and royal land ; but recent researches^ have placed it beyond 
reasonable doubt that in theory there was no such thing as private ownership of land : 
the sole landowner was the king. The practice was, however, less simple than the 
theory, and recognized a sort of imperfect or semi- ownership. To put it juristically, 
though there was no private ownership there Tvas private possession ; or, in the more 
handy German terms, there was no private Eigentum but only private Besitz. This 
Besitz fell into several classes, of which the chief were : first, the sacred ” land, held 
by the temples, though managed by royal officials ; second, vineyards and orchards, 
forming a virtual property and paying not rent but taxes; third, certain land held by 
an hereditary leasehold system, which was so far possession that the land could be sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed, but so far leasehold that rent, always liable to be increased by 
the Government, was payable on it, and that on non-payment of the rent the land was 
confiscated ; and fourth, the military land. This military land, divided into allotments 
{K\rjpoL)y was given to the soldiers of the Ptolemaic army, who thus formed a kind of 
territorial reserve, always ready to be mobilized. Except in the third century B.C., 
when fertile land was at least sometimes given for limited periods % these allotments 
were taken from land which had gone out of cultivation or which was barren^; and 
the condition of the allotment was the obligation to reclaim and cultivate the land. 
Thus the Ptolemies at one and the same time secured a permanent army and developed 
the agricultural resources of the country. It is possible to trace the gradual conversion 
of the military land from a mere temporary grant, made to the individual settler and 
terminated by his death, to a virtual ownership ; but whether, in this or any other case, 
the process was ever completed in the Ptolemaic period is as yet doubtful. 

Thus, with regard to land in private possession, it must be remembered that the 
tenure was only possession ; theoretically all this land belonged to the Crown and was 
merely surrendered {ev d(f)€or€i) on certain conditions to its possessors, and practically 
it was liable to be resumed by the Crown on breach of the Conditions, while in the 
case of leasehold land the rents might at any time be increased. 

Land not thus surrendered was called royal land and was leased to tenants (known 
as ‘'royal tenants''), who formed a special class in the community, and were the subject 
-at once of certain restrictions and certain privileges. They w-ere under the control of 
the royal. oflBcials and were not allowed during the period between sowing and harvest 
to leave their homes ; but on the other hand they were protected in several ways owing 

^ Especially Rostowzew, Studien zur Gesch. des romischen Kolonats, Prof. Grenfell however (who 
has been kind enough to read my proofs and make several suggestions) writes : I do not feel abso- 
lutely certain about all Rostowzew’s views concerning the absence of private property in land, which 
are after all based on the Tebtunis papyri referring to a nome [the FayCim] where conditions were 
exceptional, iv d<pe(r€L refers, I think, mainly to the annual a(/)6o-i9 Ta)v Kapirdiv (or eKcfioplcov, as in a 
new Tebtunis papyrus) after the harvest, when the demands of the king had been satisfied.” The 
Favfim was in many ways in an exceptional position; it contained an unusual amount of ‘‘new” 
land (reclaimed from the lake) and had an extensive Greek colony. 

2 F. Freih. 7. 

3 Legally, that is ; not unnaturally, the rule was sometimes (irregularly) broken, the case in 
P. M. Meyer, Grieck, Texte ans Agypten^ i. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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to their importance from the fiscal point of view. The land was leased for a (perhaps)^ 
unspecified term by a species of auction to the highest bidder, new auctions being held at 
intervals ; but in times of great economic depression, such as more than once occurred under 
the feeble rule of the later Ptolemies, the Government, unable to find sufficient applicants, 
resorted to the expedient of compulsory leases : the royal tenants were compelled to 
take up a certain proportion of royal land at a reduced rent. Lastly, it may be added 
that the ro\al tenants of each village formed a sort of corporation, jointly responsible 
for the cultivation of the royal land and represented by elders (Trpecr^vrepot). 

The very elaborate bureaucracy of the Ptolemaic period was composed oP professional 
officials, who entered the service voluntarily ; the liturgical system (of which presently) 
was not resorted to except in a few very exceptional cases. The taxes were numerous 
and the total burden of taxation heavy ; but Egypt, owing to its fertility, has always 
been able to support a weight of taxes which in many countries would seem oppressive. 

As regards trade and manufactures Egypt, alike in the Ptolemaic and the Roman 
periods, presented a marked contrast with the rest of the Graeco-Roman world. Ancient 
economy was intimately bound up with slave labour ; even in agriculture the huge 
estate or latifundiiim, cultivated by gangs of slaves, tended to displace the small free- 
holds of an independent peasantry ; and in all the manufactures capitalist enterprise 
preferred to employ servile rcither than free labour. This may possibly have been the 
case in the Greek city of Alexandria: but certainly in the industrial life of Egypt 
generally slave labour and capitalism played hardly any part. Xot only was the land 
cultivated exclusively by the free peasantry, but most of the manufactures we hear of 
were in the hands of small craftsmen, working on their own account or serving masters 
for hire. Even the quarries were exploited in the main by free labour. Some manual 
workers indeed, those employed in the royal monopolies, such as the manufacture of 
oil, were strictly limited in their freedom and were, for example, not allowed to leave 
the nome in which they lived". Many of the crafts had their guilds, which were 
voluntary, private associations, and seem to have had as their primary object religion 
and mutual aid^ 

To sum up, the position of the labouring classes in Ptolemaic Egypt, though it 
left much to be desired from the modern democratic point of view, was on the whole 
not unfavourable. Though the royal tenants were under strict supervision, though the 
workers in some at least of the royal monopolies were in a condition not perhaps far 
removed from serfdom, yet these limitations of liberty were accompanied by certain 
privileges, and there was a great mass of labourers, alike in industry and in agriculture, 
who enjoyed a degree of liberty contrasting strongly with the conditions which obtained 
in Pharaonic times. Moreover, it is probably true to say that there was a real tendency, 
during the Ptolemaic period, towards an increasing enfranchisement of the peasants^ 
The great defect of Ptolemaic government was its subordination of all other interests 

^ Prof. Grenfell remarks that in the Roniau period live years was a not uncommon term for leases 
of f>tate land >ee. P. Oj'i/, x, 1279, f! and note ad /oe.;, and the .'^ame hgure occurs in a new 
Tebtunis papyru>, abo .if ^tate land. Henoe it is possible that a definite term of live years was usual 
or common in the Ptolemaic period and that the Roman practice followed the Ptolemaic. 

- P. Per. Zo//'-s-, col. 44, 11. S— 1 : 1 . 

See Reil, Beitnige zur KefiLftns dt-s iin JidBtd^tuchen Ayuptei>, pp. I 77 

See Ro^towzew, Kohjaui, p. s3. 
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to the fiscal interest. Like most ancient and not a few modern monarchies, it regarded 
the individual as existing for the state, not the state for the individual. This is of 
course no necessary result of absolutism ; it is quite possible for a despot to feel, as 
Marcus Aurelius felt, that he is but the trustee of his people; but most despots tend 
to think, even though they may not say, that 'Tetat c’est moi,'’ and certainly that was 
the view of the Ptolemies. With enlightened and able rulers, like the earlier kings of 
the line, self-interest showed the unwisdom of exhausting the people by excessive 
burdens; but it was still nothing but self-interest, and under the feeble rulers and 
amid the constant dynastic wars of later times there is no doubt that the economic 
condition of Egypt was serious. 

When in B.c. 30 Egypt became a part of the Roman Empire the existing institutions 
were in the main taken over ; but naturally considerable changes were made, some of 
which do not here concern us. Two must, however, be mentioned. In the first place 
Roman rule saw the completion of the process by which a real private property in land 
came into existence — in the sense, that is, in which Roman law recognized private 
property in the provinces. A good deal of military land was confiscated by Augustus, 
but much remained in the hands of its owners ; and since Rome had no use for the 
territorial army of the Ptolemies, at least in its existing form^, the obligation to serve 
was dropped, and the land became full private property. The total of landed property 
was further increased by constant sales of the less fertile crown land or of confiscated 
military or other private land, with an obligation to cultivate it ; and thus w^as created 
a large class of landowners, mostly with comparatively small holdings. 

On the other hand the crown land, now divided into several categories, was 
cultivated on much the same lines as formerly, by tenants holding a lease of specified or 
unspecified- duration : and the whole body of tenants in each village were responsible 
for the payment of each others dues I 

A still more momentous change than the creation of private property in land was 
the introduction of the liturgical system, the nature of which it is perhaps advisable 
to explain. The nearest analogy to it among us is our jury system, by which all 
persons possessing the statutory qualifications and not exempt may be required to 
serve on a jury, without the option of refusal. If we imagine our tax- and rate- 
collectors, our sanitary inspectors, our registrars and superintendents of police chosen 
on the same principle from among the qualified classes, holding office for a fixed term 
(usually a year), and at the end of it returning to their ordinary occupations, \ve shall 
have a good idea of the ancient liturgy. But the burden of the liturgies did not 
consist merely in the withdrawal of the liturgist from his regular calling; they involved 
him in considerable expense, and he w^as himself responsible for any loss or deficit 
which might occur in his department during his term of office, his whole property being 
liable to distraint in case of default. I shall have presently to describe more in detail 
the disastrous effects of this system on the economic condition of Egypt : but attention 
may here be called to the probable connexion between the extension of private property 

^ Ai)parently A. Stein in Untersuchifngen :ur Gesch, und VeriV. Aeggptens iinter rora. Herrschaft 
(a book I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing' thinks that Augustus took over whole detach- 
ments of the Ptolemaic army; see the remarks of Schubart (who rejects Stein’s view) in his review, 
Oott. gel. Anzeigen^ 1916, 6, p. 362. 

- See above, p. S8, note 4. ^ Rostowzkw, Kolonut^ p. 157, etc. 
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in land and the introduction of the liturgical system. That system depended upon the 
existence of a large propertied class, for it was useless to impose liturgies upon persons 
who had no property to answer for them ; and since land is the most secure and least 
easily concealed form of property it was upon its possession that the qualification 
was based. 

The Roman government of Egypt, perhaps the most highly organized which has 
ever existed until modern times, was undoubtedly more efficient than that of the later 
Ptolemies ; and considerable tracts of land which had fallen waste in the troubles of 
the first century B.C. seem to have been brought again under cultivation. Nevertheless 
Roman rule cannot be regarded as a gain to Egypt. The Romans inherited to the 
full the Ptolemaic political conception which subordinated the individual to the state; 
and in their case it was doubly disastrous. For to the Ptolemies, though their dominions 
extended beyond Egypt itself, Egypt was the principal possession and the mainstay of 
their powder; and mere self-interest forbade them to exploit it too recklessly. But to 
the Romans it w^as but one province among many, and that too a province won by 
force of arms, containing few^ Roman citizens, and proverbial for its fertility. It was 
therefore a chief source of Rome's wheat supply ; and every year the grain fleet 
convey’^od vast quantities of wheat from Alexandria for distribution among the city 
proletariat. This exportation of wffieat, which was not bought at market prices but 
paid as rent by royal tenants or as taxes by landowners, wm all dead loss to Egypt, 
and it was not counterbalanced by any reduction of the other taxes, wffiich indeed 
tended to become more burdensome. With such a vast extent of crowm land the 
Roman Government had an opportunity, such as makes the modern collectivist's mouth 
w^ater, for a really enlightened and progressive agrarian policy; hut it w^as an opportunity 
unused. No rack-renting landlord, no sweating employer, could show a more short- 
sighted indifference to the welfare of the people he exploits than did, in general, the 
Roman Government of Egypt. Now and again a governor like Tib. Julius Alexander 
or an Emperor like Hadrian gave evidence of a more enlightened conception; but for 
the most part the Government acted in the spirit of a mere exploiter. As Rostowzew 
remarks^, A state which is an end in itself, which pursues its owm interests to the 
exclusion of all others, a state to which the population is but a means to an end, 
cannot get on without compulsion"; and it is therefore not wonderful that compulsion 
rather than impiovement of conditions was the Government’s panacea for all evils and 
its primary resource in every economic crisis. Thus the state of the country grew ever 
wmrse : Rome became, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, a vampire sucking the life- 
blood of Egypt : and the evolution of the Byzantine servile state was, sooner or later, 
inevitable. 

But the development cannot be rightly follow' ed if we confine our attention entirely^ 
to Egypt. Egypt w'as now a part of the Roman Empire, and it shared its decline, 
which is as much as to say the decline of ancient civilization in general. It is 
fortunately, unnecessary here to account completely for that decline, wffiich has been 
attributed by various writers to almost every conceivable cause. It is certain that no 
one factor can be made responsible; many interacted, each at once cause and effect, 
and Professor Reid is probably right when he declares-: ‘^Tlie two greatest problems 

^ Kolvnat, p. 182. - Vanthridge Mediae cal History^ i, p, 54. 
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in history, how to account for the rise of Kome and how to account for her fall, never 
have been, perhaps never will be, thoroughly solved.” One of the principal causes was 
undoubtedly the factor of depopulation, a phenomenon by no means new but already 
operative in Greece in the fourth, and sensible in Italy in the second, century B.C. ; 
but depopulation was itself the product of various causes by no means easy to disentangle 
and to relate. Another powerful factor, connected doubtless with the former both as cause 
and as effect, was that curious spiritual decadence, that failure of vitality, which seems 
towards the end of the first century B.C. to have settled upon the ancient world ; but 
this is even more difficult to account for than the decrease of the population. The long 
series of civil wars and proscriptions attending the establishment of the Empire, which 
exercised a sort of inverted natural selection by destroying many of the boldest and 
most original men^; the increasing proportion, in the whole body of citizens, of men 
sprung from a servile stock, largely Asiatics of a not very exalted type ; the exhaustion 
consequent on the very intense life characteristic of the city state ; the enervating 
effects of luxury; the growth of cities and corresponding decay of agriculture — all these 
and other factors were operative, and it is not easy to decide in what proportion. 
Certain it is that a profound discouragement, an absence of originality, an ‘‘ appalling 
indolence of spirit^” characterize the period. There are no Utopias in its literature; 
only a looking backwards to the past, a sense of being a generation, in St Pauls words, 
“upon whom the ends of the world are come.” It is the most extraordinary spectacle 
in history, this mortal sickness of a whole world ; and the noblest minds felt it as 
much as the baser sort. “ Endure and refrain ” — avkyov koX airkypv — was the precept 
of one of its choicest minds ; and its wisdom was summed up by one of the last of 
its poets: 

IloXXa XaXefv, avOpcoTre, ^apial Se tIOtj pLerd fic/cpov * 
alja, fcal /x€\kra eri tov Qdvarov. 

But we must return to Egypt. It is likely enough that during the first century 
of Koman rule Egypt was fairly prosperous ; but owing to the comparative paucity of 
evidence for that century it is impossible to be quite certain, and it is, for example? 
unknown at what precise date the liturgical system \vas introduced. A recently published 
papyrus^ shows it established in the year 91, and it is possible that it was introduced 
fairly early in the Roman period for certain offices and gradually extended to others. 
It is clear that by the second century the agrarian condition of Egypt w^as already far 
from satisfactory. It was not infrequently impossible for the Government to find 
purchasers for land which, owing to its poor quality, had been offered for sale ; and 
we hear of a whole class of land known as “ unsold land^” As we might have expected, 
the remedy seized upon by the Government was compulsion, wdiich was exercised in 
two ways. One was the so-called iiripLepia-fio^iy by which land in the area of one village 
was assigned to the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, who were compelled to 

1 See Seecx’s GescL des Untergangs der antiken Welty the chapter entitled ^’Die Ausrottung der 
Beaten.” But Seeck probably exaggerates the importance of this factor. 

2 Seeck, Gesch. ed. 2, p. 269. 

3 P. Flor, III, 312. 

^ aTTpara; see (Mitteis and) W ILCKEX, Papgruskundey Hist. Teily Grimdzagey p. 269; Rostowzew, 
Kolonatj p. 149 ff. 
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cultivate it, the land being apparently^ divided by lot among the persons forming the 
corporation of tenants. In order that the cultivation might be carried out, tenants 
were sometimes transferred from one village to another and sent home again at the 
end of the agricultural }ear. When such measures were resorted to, it is clear that 
the peasantry were sinking to the condition of semi-serfdom from which the Ptolemies 
had almost freed them. 

Another method was to assign parcels of royal land for cultivation to neighbouring 
holders of private land. The liability attached to the land, not to its holders ; and it 
is common in leases of the Roman period to find a clause specifying that the land is 
free “ from the cultivation of royal and domain land and every category [of obligation]/’ 
which implies that where this clause does not occur the liability existed. Women 
however, at all events if they had no children, were exempt from the liability whatever 
land they held. 

It appears then that the agricultural population of Egypt was always at the 
mercy of the Government. The tenant of public land might find himself saddled with 
other parcels of public land, the private landowner might be forced to cultivate public 
land as well as his own ; and when it is remembered that the land thus assimed was 
just the less fertile land, for which it was hard to find voluntary tenants, that failure 
to pay the rent entailed confiscation of goods or imprisonment, and that if any peasant, 
unable to meet his liabilities, fled from his native village, as often happened, the 
responsibility for his dues was charged on those who remained, the cruel position of 
the peasantry can be estimated. 

From the first the liturgies were felt to be burdensome-; and the principle of 
compulsion began in the second century to be applied to yet other offices, like the 
municipal magistracies of gymnasiarch, cosmetes, etc. Technically, there was a distinction 
between these and the liturgies, expressed in Roman law by the words honores and 
manera. The latter were compulsory liturgies, the former, as the word implies, free 
and honourable offices, which in happier times were much coveted and often the subject 
of strenuous rivalry. But partly the extravagant ostentation of wealthy men, setting 
an example to which the less fortunate could not attain, and still more the general 
economic decay of the whole Empire made it ever more difficult to find citizens willing 
to undertake these offices; and in the second half of the second century compulsion 
began to be resorted to=^. In Egypt as early as about the year 115 we find the prefect 
Riitilius Lupus-^ ordering a reduction in the expenses of the gymnasiarchy, “in order 
that the persons appointed may the more willingly undertake the expense'’; and it 
was one of Hadrian s concessions to the people of Antinoopolis that they should be 
exempt from “offices and liturgies’'” outside their own city. In the reign of Antoninus 
Pius we find the people of Oxyrhynchus^ recognizing it as a special merit in a 
gymnasiarcii that he offered himself for the office voluntarily. These small pieces of 
evidence show us what the tendency was; and by the third century the principle of 


^ WiLCKEX, OntfidzHge, p. I’yS. 

^ The e<u'he~t extant ch.cuinent referring tr, liturgies P. Flor. in, 312 , relates to a person released 
irum a liturgy owing to age and financial inability 'aa-Oeveui 
^ See \ ixouradoff. C<i/nb/'id<:/p M^diu kvuI Miitory^ i. p. 553 f 

* P. .!«-/<. II, 70 = '\Vh.ckex, CImu Uti. J p. o,,-.,, vm, in9 = l\TLCKEN, Chrest. 397 

*' l\ Ojy, III, 473 = ^\ ILCKEX. CAre^t. 33. 
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compulsion was fully established, though nominally the distinction between rtmnevd and 
honores was always maintained. 

The liturgies (if we may use this word to designate both liturgies proper and 
civic magistracies) were for the middle classes what the agrarian policy of the Government 
was for the peasantry, a crushing burden which progressively impoverished them. Two 
striking documents may be referred to by way of illustration. In oneh dated in 
A.D. 202, a wealthy landowner establishes a trust for the support of liturgists in certain 
villages which have been almost ruined by the annual liturgies. In another ^ dated 
in 250, a citizen of Hermopolis, whose son has been unjustly nominated as cosmetes, 
agrees to give up two- thirds^ of his property to the magistrate who made the nomination, 
on condition that the latter will himself undertake the office ■*. 

Such burdens could be escaped in only one way — by flight ; and we constantly 
hear of peasants fleeing from their holdings and liturgists from their homes, to become, 
doubtless, in many cases, brigands. Their liabilities were charged upon those who 
remained: but even so the loss to the public revenue could not be quite made up, 
and lands began to fall waste for want of cultivators. So early as A.D. 154 the prefect 
Sempronius Liberalis is found^ offering an amnesty to fugitives who return home; and 
among other causes for flight he refers expressly to the burden of the liturgies. 

Early in the third century two political measures of the greatest moment were 
taken. Hitherto, though the nome-capitals bore the title of ttoXls or city, it was, to 
Greek conceptions, but a courtesy title ; for to the Greek mind there could not be a 
TToXt^ without self-government, which the nome-capitals did not possess. But in 202 
Septimius Severn s granted them a senate ; and a century later drastic changes in the 
nome organization® and the consequent placing of the financial and general admini- 
stration in the hands of the senate” completed the municipal evolution. In 212 the 
Constitutio Antonina of Caracalla conferred the Roman citizenship on all the inhabitants 
of the Empire except the dediticii or poll-tax paying classes^ which in Egypt meant 
that all of Greek descent, the hellenized inhabitants of the nome-capitals, and the 
holders of military land, who were in theory Greeks though actually they might be 
Egyptians, became Roman citizens. 

Doubtless both these measures were represented as grants of privileges, but it is 
now clear that neither in effect nor in intention were they really a gain to Egypt, 
The municipal organization rendered the senators liable for the financial administration, 
with (as usual) mutual responsibility of all the individual senators, and thus helped to 

1 P. Oxy. IV, 705 = Wilcken, Chrest, 407. - CPPl. 20 = 4yiLCKEX5 Chrest, 402. 

3 See however the recently published P. Oxy. xii, 1405, wrhere the y:kole property, not two-thirds 
only, seems (but this is not beyond doubt) to be ceded. the editors point out, this throws some 
doubt on AVilcken's explanation ol the phra??e dvrl tov veiofxia^ivov rpirov in CPU. 20. 

^ Cf. too the desperate struggles* of the cosmetes elect in P. RyJuads ii, 77 to escape the office. 

^ BGU. II, 372 = 4Vilcken, Chrest. 19. 

® The nome was divided into pugi^ each under a praepo situs. 

' Prof, Grenfell doubts whether the senate had more power in the fourth than in the third century. 
As he points out, our knowledge concerning the linancial administration in the fourth century is still 
very imperfect. The view given in the text is that of 4Vilcken. 

^ The edict is in P. Giss. i, 40 = Mitteis, Chrest. 377 : — bibcogi roi[s a^vvdTra[(TLv pivots to7s Kara t\tiv 
olKOVfxevrjv 7r[oXtr]€iav 'Pco/ia/coj/, [fijevovros [rrai^ros yevovs rroXtr€i'p]dr£ov, [ScSjetrKicov. The 

words and letters between brackets are supplied by the editor, P. Meyer. 
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destroy the already impaired prosperity of the iirban middle classes ; and the Constitutio 
Antonina rendered the new citizens liable to the tax on inheritances, payable only by 
Romans, while, by excepting the clediiicii, it left the revenue from the poll-tax 
unimpaired. 

The third century was a miserable period for the Empire. Emperor rose after 
Emperor ; sometimes three pretenders at once disputed the throne, and none could 
maintain himself long. Famine and pestilence and barbarian incursions thinned the 
population ; and the currency was depreciated till the silver denarius became in the 
end a copper coin worth less than 3 per cent, of its nominal value. At last Diocletian 
(284 — 305) succeeded in establishing a comparatively stable government again; and 
with his sweeping reforms begins the Byzantine Age. 

Diocletian, though never too scrupulous in the means he chose to realize his ends, 
was undoubtedly a well-intentioned man, anxious to promote the good of the Empire ; 
and if his policy proved thoroughly disastrous, this is perhaps to be attributed less to 
his fault than to the hopeless difficulty of his task. I can indicate only the more 
important of his innovations. In the first place, he broke finally with the long unreal 
compromise between absolute and constitutional government which Augustus had 
established. The provinces, all brought directly under Imperial control, were re-organized, 
the civil being separated from the military authority, and several provinces were grouped 
together to form a diocese.” Egypt was divided into three provinces, each with its 
own civil governor, but all three belonging to the diocese of the Orient and under the 
ultimate authority of the prefect of the praetorium of the Orient; and the military 
forces of Egypt were commanded by a Dux or Duke. The Imperial authority became 
absolute in theory as well as in fact, and the Emperor was hedged about with a more 
extravagant sanctity than ever. 

Diocletian's intentions in these innovations were to secure a more efficient admini- 
stration, to prevent corruption, and to render the Imperial authority more stable; but 
he failed in all. The separation of civil and military authority did not produce the 
desired effect, and as a matter of fact a return was made in later times ^ to the older 
practice. The new and smaller provinces were no more easy to control than the old, 
and they were more than once subdivided, and their governors raised to higher rank, 
Egypt becoming eventually a separate diocese, but still without securing purity of 
administration. Further to prevent corruption, special officials were appointed to check 
the ordinary officials ; but no sooner was such a class created than corruption began 
to appear in it also, and it must be checked in its turn by fresh officials. This army 
of paid officials, all bent on adding to their official salaries by unofficial perquisites, 
laid a yet heavier burden on the subject population and sank it ever deeper in the 
mire <>f economic decay. 

But even more fraught with disaster was Diocletian's taxation system. This 
system rested on the principle of collective assessment-, which indeed already existed 
in various parts of the Empire, including Egypt, but was now carried out systematically. 
The Emperor each year in the so-called saoxi delegatio or sacred delegation^” fixed 
^ Under Justinian. 

- The be-t account Seeck’s Die Seftitzimrisordaung D(odeiv(.m, in Zeltschr. f. SoziaD und Wirth- 
sehaftsgi^sch . Vol. 4, pp. 275 — 342. 

The earlier term 
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the total tax amounts for the Empire. The praetorian prefects sent delegations to the 
single provinces, announcing the amount required from each : the provincial governors 
divided the total sum among the various cities with their dependent rural areas: and 
the repartition among the individual tax-j)ayers was carried out by the local officials. 
Each local unit was collectively responsible for its quota; and so long as that quota 
was obtained it did not primarily concern the central government how the shares of 
the individuals were determined. The assessment rested on certain units, which for 
landed property were called iuga^ and for living beings — men and animals — capita or 
“ heads/’ the two species of assessment being hence called respectively iugatio and 
capitatio. The amount of the units varied in various provinces ; in the Syrian iugatio, 
for example, the iugum of arable land was 20 iugera of the best land, 40 iugera of 
the second, and 60 of the third, class ; for olive-yards 225 olive trees on the ]>laiza or 
450 on hilly ground. The human caput was 1 man or 2 women. Ench local division 
was assessed for a stated number of iuga and capita and had its tax-quota fixed 
accordingly. 

It should be added that the capitatio was introduced only into certain provinces ; 
and according to Seeck% who rests his view on a passage in the Theudusian Code, it 
was never adopted in Egypt, though he leaves it an open question whether an equivalent 
impost took its place. WilckenC however, has pointed out that the pasr^age fi'oiu the 
Code does not necessarily prove Seeck’s point; and there is evidence in papyri^, mostly 
unknown to Seeck, which to iny mind makes it almost certain that either the capitatio 
itself or a modification of it did exist in Egypt. The strongest evidence is given by 
some papyri in the recently published Vol. v of the London Catalogue ; thus, in one 
document there contained a person gives warranty for another '' that he will remain in 
his village and answer for the public taxes of his caput at each repartition C” 

The advantage of this system was the obvious one of simplicity ; the assessment 
was not costly to make and did not, in the general venality of the official classes, 
offer so many opportunities for injustice as a more elaborate one. Its defects are 
equally palpable. The land classes were of the roughest kind, distinguishing land 
according to its degree of hilliness but not according to its fertility within each class ; 
and woodlands were left unassessed. The result was what might have been expected. 
Since the iugum was 225 olive-trees, two iuga were 450 ; consequently 449, falling 
short of 450, counted as one iugum only and paid no more tax than 225^ Moreover 
the trunks were merely counted, irrespective of their fertility. Hence, if a man 
posses:-ed 460 olive-trees, it paid him to cut down 11 of the least productive and so 

1 Various terms were used in various dioceses. Iugum was that used in the diocese of the Orient. 

2 Schatzungsordnung, p. 285. 

3 Gnmdzuge, p. 221. 

^ Wesselt, Stud, PaL u. Pag,, Or. Papyrusurku aden kleia, FortaaU^ :369, 3; P. Ojy. x, 1331; P. 
Land, iv, passim (see index, s.v. K€(f)aX{ )). 

^ P, Lood, V, 1793, 12 — 13, eVl t((w) alrhv Trapafieivai riy Koo/xyy kol aTroKpivaa^ai VTrep r^v drjp^oo'lcov 
Tjjs avTov K[f]^aX^s eKuarov p€pi[(T]pov ; cf. also ih, 1807, 3 VTrep) dcrriK cov ' K€(p' a\d)v); 1889 verj?o, 3, 
]oi/o ( = dv<ovl) KUTrcra { = capita) 

^ So at least Seeck states, presumably in accordance with the legal authority {e y, the Syro-Romaii 
Law Book). Mhethor the practice was really as fatuous as the theory i.', perhajis open to doubt. So 
far as I am aware, no light can be obtained on the subject from papyri, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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reduce his assessraent to one iuguni. The temptation to act in a corresponding way 
was of coarse equally strong in the case of arable land. That the danger was real is 
shown by a constitution of Theodosius the Great, imposing the penalty of death and 
confiscation of property for such otfences. But laws of that kind are bound to become 
a dead letter; and not all the terrois of Imperial constitutions could prevent the steady 
drop in the area of cultivated land, which naturally intensified economic difficulties, 
increased the burden of taxation, and led to a growing depopulation. All through the 
Byzantine period whole districts were falling waste ; and in Africa, for example, the 
sands of the Sahara now blow over many a tract which at the beginning of our era 
^^as occupied by populous cities or fertile fields. The Theadelphia Papyri, edited by 
Professor Jouguet, are particularly valuable in this connexion, since they make us 
acquainted wdth the fortunes of a village in the Fayum — Theadelphia, in the second 
century a very populous place but to-day a tract of desert sand — ^just at the moment, 
in the early part of the fourth century, wlien it was on the point of disappeaiing 

from the list of Fayum villages^ But the process was of course not confined to the 

fourth century ; it went on all through the By zantine age, and we hear, for example, 
in a sixth century papyrus concerning the division of an inheritance between two 
brothers-, that on a dispute arising over the property they at first proposed to abandon 
the land and leave it uncultivated. The matter was eventually settled by arbitration ; 

but that the idea of simply abandoning the land should ever have occurred to the 

disputants and should be mentioned in so natural a way shows how familiar the deser- 
tion of land must have been. And as a matter of fact there are numerous references, 
alike in papyii and in literary sources, to the flight of peasants from their holdings and 
to lands going out of cultivation. 

Moreover, the tax-system, in spite of its simplicity, gave plentiful opportunities for 
corruption. Excellent intentions in the Emperor were no substitute for incorruptibility 
in the local officials ; and the latter could generally be induced to cut down the 
as.sexsment of the rich and ptjweiful, while the poor, unable to win their favour, were 
burdened out of proportion. For the collective s}stem meant of course that one tax- 
payer could be favoured only at the expense of the rest ; and if the censitor supped 
with Dives, Lazarus had to pay the cost. 

Diocletian’s reign is notable in Egyptian histoiy for a further reason. In it occurred 
the last persecution (L Christianity which the country was to see till the days of the 
Arab domination. Many weaker bretlireii doubtless fell away ; but the persecution only 
intensified the zeal of the faithful, while, by dispersing them in flight from the cities 
to the remoter country districts, it spread Christianity through the whole of Egypt. 
Before Diocletian the e\idences of Christianity are scanty in extant papyri; but it was 
not long after Diocletian befc>re Egypt was predominantly a Christian countrv. The 
final triumph of Coiistaiuine in a.d. 323 put an end to all fear of further persecution 
and led to the adoption of the new creed as the state relioion. 

Though the view of mur,. than one eminent historian, that Christianity was, in 


^ Sec e^[>ecully Th>->n]. 10, 17, riinl From 
only tliree per.'^on-. /.c.. pre^umal »ly, three hoi\>ehoIcU 
in the village ho>ido'v the&c tlirec Urenfell'. 


K! It would ..ppear that at the date of that papyrus 
rouuiiaed. But 1 , shows that there were 25 persons 



Ma>p. Ill, 67313. t'l tf., e'^pecLcllly k[ci]'i 7ro\X[hK]£f roCro 
:bc uncultivated land ot the village. 
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part at least, responsible for the decay of the Empire, may, in the present writer's 
opinion, be rejected as quite erroneous, it must be admitted that the effect of the new 
faith on ancient society Nvas disappointing. Nut only did it bring no cure for the evils 
which were undermining the Imperial fabric, but the Christians whom we meet in 
papyri, even priests and monks, are sometimes by no means a credit to their church h 
The malady of the ancient \\orld was however beyond remedy, and it could hardly be 
expected that the Christian church, in the hour of its triumph, should not suffer in 
many ways by its connexion with a decaying state : 

‘'Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
non la tua conversion, nia quella dote 
die da te prese ii primo rieco pat re ! ” 

But Christianity did work for good in many ways. Yow first do we hear in 
papyri of hospitals for the sick ; and the church was the champion of the oppressed. 
It exerted itself to secure the enfranchisement of slaves, it inculcated the giving of 
alms, it protected, by its right of avsylum, fugitives from the often unjust “justice” of 
the age. The reputation for justice enjoyed by its clergy caused them to be frequently 
invoked as arbitrators in disputes. On the other liaiid, Christianity killed the gymnasia 
and the cult of bodily fitness for which Hellenism had stood ; it was reserved for a 
Christian monk to discover that filthiness is next to godliness, and the morbid psychology 
of monasticism shattered that harmony of soul which was the highest glory of Hellenism. 
Much of the popular Christianity was of course crude enough-. The old consultation 
of oracles, the old magic, were transferred bodily to a Christian setting. “ O God, the 
All-Ruler, the Holy, the True, the Merciful, Creator, the Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, reveal to me the truth a-^ it is with thee : dost thou wish me to depart 
to Chiout ? Shall I find thee aiding me and gracious ? So be it ; Amen ” — such is 
the question found in one papyrus of this kind I And for a specimen of unedifying 
Christian magic we may take the following: “God the Holy, Gabriel, Michael, grant 
me satisfaction. O Lord God, smite Philadeiphe and her children. Lord, Lord, Lord, 
God, God, God, smite with her....O Jesus Christ, have mercy on me and hear me, 
O Lord^” 

It remains to trace the process by wliich from the state of things existing when 
Diocletian introduced his reforms and under the influence of those measures a real 
servile state was evolved. I have already indicated how Diocletian's financial system 
tended to the contraction of the cultivated area. This of course did not always cause 
any reduction in the tax-quota; and consequently, with less land under cultivation, it 
became more difficult to pay the taxes. The remedy was flight ; and this left the 
remaining inhabitants still less able to satisfy the tax-collector and still less equal to 

^ That monks and nuns were not always much enamoured of “ holy poverty shown, for example, 
by F, Loud, V, 17:^9, 1731. P. Loud, ined. 2017 concerns a di:spute over property in ^yhich one of the 
parties (who does not show to great advantage) was a deacon. 

- How crude even an author of some note could be in his moral and religious ideas iss well illustrated 
by some stories in the Life of John the Almoner by Leontius, ^ed, Gelzer, 1893;,* see especially 
capp. 44 a and 38. 

^ P . Oxy, VI, 925 = Wilckek, Chrest. 132. 

^ Dolger, ixgys, p. 317. 
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tlie task of cultivating the land of the village. Moreover, the compulsory assignment 
of public land had now become normal. More and more of this land was thrown on 
to the shoulders of the landowners ; and after the fourth century we hear no more of 
either royal land or royal tenants h It seems as if the Government, too embarrassed or 
too inditierent to arrange the leasing of the royal land on satisfactory terms, had 
simply transferred it, or the greater part of it, to private owners, both by compulsory 
hereditary leases and by attaching to private land the liability to cultivate a parcel of 
royal land ; and in the latter case the connexion became permanent, and the public 
ownership of the land fell into abeyance ^ 

The first result of this policy was to create a large class of landowners; but these 
were heavily burdened by the obligation to cultivate lands often unremunerative, and 
were crushed by heavy taxation. They were too, as legally royal tenants, tied to the 
soil, forbidden to leave their native place ; and since any diminution in the number of 
inhabitants entailed financial difficulties, emigration even of the younger generation 
had to be checked. The peasant's son must be himself a peasant ; only by defying 
the law could he, in most cases, escape his preordained lot. What then was the 
harassed tax-payer to do ? There was one way of escape. The rich and powerful had 
means of securing an arrangement with the taxation officials. They formed indeed the 
classes from whom the officials were drawn; and safe in their remoteness from the 
enpital they were more powerful than the Imperial edicts ^ A peasant, therefore, 
fleeing from his native village, might appeal to one of these great landowners for 
protection : might become his man, his colonus, as the Latin term was, cultivating land 
assigned him by his patron and protected by the latter from the attentions of the tax- 
collector. A small landowner, ai^ain, ciusiied by excessive taxation and burdened with 
his share of barren land, might, by a bogus gift, sale or lease"^, surrender his land to 
a patron, v/hose colunus he became in return for a promise of protection. In the one 
case a free tenant, in tlie other a free landowner, had become a colonus adscripticius, 
a serf; for it was but a step to transfer to the client of a private patron that veto on 
removal from his holding which already obtained in relation to the state, and the 
CiAonus of a great landowner soon became even more unfree than the old royal tenant. 
He lust the right to implead his patron in civil actions ; and when the patron sold his 


^ It 1 '^, lu>\ve\er, that public laud did uot entirely die out. In F. Load, v, 1765, 9, 

!■> .1 p<»:5ible reading. Eut it not certain and would be a unique example. 

- Thi'> at h\\>t ^eeui> a reasonable 'th(mgh only conjectural; explanation of the disappearance of royal 
land. The wlmle <iUe^tioii badly needs further investigation. But owing to the curiou.s sciircity of 
fifth-ceTitury pa^wri our knowledge of that 'very important) i)eriod is extremely scanty; and it niav 
be doubted whether -everal of the chief problems affecting the administrative and economic history of 
rAz,intiiie Egy^a can ever be solved until nau’e fifth-century documents, particularly documents of an 
uffierd t haractor, have been di-?t-ovcred and edited. 

■ Cf. /’. r.,,,-. Ma>p. I. r,7M24 recto, lof. : aUa eKftVou Trepi^po^r/r jrXf'or Tav ijiKrepav tV^iVat 

Kf,\fL'( 7 €«r. The speaker i- Justnuan. in his sacrae on the case of Dioscorus r. the pa<^arch 

^ (-r. Leo .aid Antlieniiu- ni Cod. J.on. n. 54, 1: "id. quod huius rei -ratia geritur svb preetextu 
......htbn.u .oa oo,ol.,otl„,,U aut cuiu>iibct aiterius eoiitractus mill.im habeat firmitatem ” 

I iMve MiggcM.d in the intr..diKti..n tn P. Lo„d. v, 17^6 that tiuit puzzling document mav be an actual 
instance ot .uch .r rictinon, traiw.tction intended t„ create a .state of patronage; but. tempting as the 
Miggc-tioii may be. I imw teci even more dul.ious a.s to its correctness than when it was maL 
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land the coloni were transferred with it to the new owners The Government indeed 
did not welcome the extension of patronage, and naturally, for its main motive was the 
evasion of taxes. Constitution after constitution was issued against it, each imposing 
heavier penalties than the last, alike on patron and client ; but all proved futile, and 
in A.D. 415 the Government capitulated. A constitution of that year accepted patronage 
as an accomplished fact, recognized the subjection of the clients and the possession by 
the patrons, and transferred to the latter the responsibility for the payment of the 
taxes. The patrons thus acquired the right of autopragia, the right, that is, of paying 
their taxes themselves direct to the provincial treasury; they collected the taxes of 
their clients, and clients and patrons were exempt from the attentions of the local tax- 
oflficials. This effected a sweeping change in the position of the municipalities ; for 
gi*eat tracts of the rural territory of the cities — whole villages had passed into a state 
of dependence on patrons — were excepted from the financial authority of the senates ; 
and since in general the domains of the great landowners managed to secure some 
lightening of the burden of taxation, the share of the non-excepted areas became 
heavier. The result was a further weakening of the senatorial classes ; and it may 
have been for this reason that a new magistrate, the pagarch, was created, to whom 
was given the financial control of the non-excepted rural areas, while the authority of 
the senate was confined to the city itself. 

Thus, while part of the rural population was reduced to serfdom, the remainder 
found their financial position still more precarious than of old, and the constitution of 
415 did not arrest the further extension of patronage. Some villages of free proprietors 
managed to secure for themselves the right of aiitopragia. One such was the village 
of Aphrodite in Upper Egypt, of which we know a great deal from a large collection 
of sixth century papyri found on the site in recent years and now chiefly divided 
between Cairo, Florence, and the British Museum. The right had been given it by 
the Emperor Leo- (a.d. 457 — 474), for what reason we are not told, but I am inclined 
to suggest, as a mere conjecture, that the intention may have been to secure, in villages 
enjoying the right, a check on the dangerous power of the great landowners. This 
suggestion is to some extent supported by the fact that at a later date we find the 
Empress Theodora accepting the position of patron to the village^, the villagers thus 
becoming the coloni of the Imperial House ; for since we know that at that time the 
relations between Aphrodito and the pagarch of Antaeopolis were very strained, the 
action of the Empress can hardly be explained as other than an attempt to protect 
the free villagers {parvi possessores) against the threatening power of the pagarchs, 
drawn from the class of great landowners. And ceitainly the papyri from Aphrodito do 
give us the impression of a rather idgher level of prosperity than the averac^e. But 
even so its lot was far from happy. As already said, the pagarchs of Antaeopolis, 
themselves belonging to the lauded nobility and thurefore, both as landowners and as 
officials, jealous of its liberties, were for ever seeking to subject it to their authority. 
It is probable that even villages and indivi<laaL excepted from the pagarch's authority 

1 For the whole process by which tlii^ state (»f .serfdom was evolved see F. de Zulueta, De Patrociniis 
Vicoram {Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History^ 1909> 

- F. Cair. Masp. i, 67019, 4 — 6. 

3 See Maspero's introduction to P. Cair, Ma.sp. iii, 672S3. 
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were so excepted only if they paid their tax-quota^ ; and we hear in the sixth century 
of pagarchs visiting Aphrodito with troops, under pretext of arrears in the tax-payments, 
and proceeding to ''collect the taxes'' — or, in plain English, to plunder the inhabitants, 
burn houses, outrage women, carry off the flocks and herds, and, in fact, reduce the 
village to beggary This may contain a good deal of exaggeration; but we may be 
sure that even in a village with aidopragia life was not altogether enviable. And in 
those villages subject directly to the pagarch’s authority it is clear that the position 
of the villagers was precarious in the extreme. Eventually indeed it seems to have 
become dL^tiiigulshable in little more than name only from that of the coloni under 
patronage : and in fact, since it lacked the protection of a patron, it may well liave 
been worse. In all cases we must remember that the veto on free movement was in 
force; freeman and client, villagers with autopragia and villagers without, were alike 
bound to their holdings ; and for all alike the hereditary principle, by which son succeeded 
father in his calling, obtained. The whole agricultural population was subjected to the 
principle of status : that is to say, its position was determined not by free contract but 
by hereditary liability. 

What the agrarian policy of the Government did for the peasantry, that the 
liturgies did for the urban middle classes. For the Imperial bureaucracy established 
by Diocletian did not end the liturgical system, which indeed grew even more oppressive 
in Byzantine times. When the freeing of the great domains from the authority of the 
senate made the burden of financial responsibility yet heavier for that body, the 
iinpoverkh merit of the senatorial classes was hastened, and the danger of a wholesale 
flight of llturgists increased. As usual, the Government’s remedy was compulsion. The 
liability to serve in the cin'iu or senate and to undertake liturgical offices was made 
hereditary, son succeeding father inexorably. The senatorial classes were tied to their 
city as the peasant to his village ; they could not leave their homes without a permit, 
and could leave permanently only on finding a substitute. They could not bequeath 
their goods freely, could not sell their slaves or their land without permission ; and the 
heiress of a senator must marry only a husband from her father's curia or forfeit a 
quarter of her property^. The same hereditary principle was applied to the lesser 
liturgies — the liturgies in the stricter sense of the term. An extant papyrus'^ contains 
a Complaint by a person chargetl with the duty of providing rowers for the prefectal 
state galley, that one of his rowers has been pressed into a liturgy not proper to him; 
and he points out, in proof of his claim, that the rower has inherited his present 
liturgy from his father. 

So too in regard to trades of all kinds, the same principle of heredity and 
compul'^iun came to be applied. Any class whose labours were vital to the community, 
like the shippers, whose services were necessary for the transport of corn to Rome or 
Constantinople, or the bakeis and other purveyors of food, were tied to their professions, 
cmnpelled to ply their calling however unproductive it might be; and in time the 

^ C>kI. XI, 1, 34, in iM. Gelzer, St^tdien zur hyzahtnuscheft V^Ji'tt'ultung Agtjptetis \ P. Lotid. v 

1074, in trod. 

- Stj too in P, III, 296, 27 f. we hear of the village of Phthla being burned down and its in- 
h.ibitunts carnt-d as prisoners. But this wa:^ a village not possessing autoprar/ia, 

’ \ ixuwRaduEF, in Comb. Mt-diuecud Ilistorg.^ I, p. 5 00 f. 

P. Ore nr, ii, ^2. 
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principle was extended to yet other classes. In a petition addressed to a Duke of the 
Thebaidi praying for release from imprisonment, the petitioners declare that they are 
“ fullers and smiths and carpenters and boat-makers, and they have no other craft from 
(the times of) our (sic) parents and gratidparents save only the earnings of our present 
calling.” The free guilds of the Ptolemaic period iiad since the second century come 
more and more under state control, till at length all freedom vanished ; the craftsmen 
had become little better than serfs-. Everywhere in fact status had taken the place 
of free contract ; son succeeded father without choice or hope. The servile state was 
in being. 

This servile state Avas to a large extent feudal and mediaeval in character. Its 
feudal character extended perhaps even to a certain tendency in the administrative 
offices to become hereditary in their tenure. It w^ould indeed be a mistake to found 
any sweeping conclusions on single pieces of evidence such as the case of the two 
Flavii Apiones, grandfather and grandson^ Dukes of the Thebaid in the sixth and early 
seventh centuries; and the apparently hereditary tendency was no duubt in many cases 
due to nothing more than the fact that since the officials were drawn from a comparatively 
small propertied class it Avas natural for an office to be held by members of the same 
family in successive generations. The office of Duke in particular (and the same holds 
good of the praeses) seems usually to have been held for but a limited space of time\ 
In the case of the pagarch, Ijow^ever, there is more suggestive evidence. Thus, about 
the time of the Arab invasion wm find a pagarch represented or succeeded by his sons^; 
and at an earlier date, in the middle of the sixth century, a w'oinan pagarch occurs, 
Avho, since it seems a little unlikely that a Avoman would be appointed to the office 
(she exercises it through a deputy), may well haA^e succeeded her father or her husband 
ill the post. And the lesser office of protocometes or village headman, though a definite 
nomination Avas necessary®, tended in practice to pass from father to son, as for example 
in the case of the “poet” Dioscorus (of ^vhom presently), who succeeded his father not 
only in his estates but in this office. 

It is, how^ever, less the apparent tendency to the entry of the hereditary principle 
into the tenure of local administrative posts than the importance of the great land- 
OAvmers wdiich gives the age its fimdal character. In the fourth century Egypt was 
still in the main a land of small owners : in the sixth, though the parvus possessor has 
by no means disappeared, the leading role in the rural economy is played by the 
domains of great nobles. Such domains belonged indeed to corporations, churches or 
monasteries, as well as to individuals; but the individual landowmer was the more 
characteristic embodiment of the new regime, and the more dangerous to the state. 
The best knowm of such noble houses is the family of Flavius Apion of Oxyr])ynclnis 
already referred to. The elder Flavius Apion had been consul', A\"as for a time Duke 

1 P. Cair. Masp. i, 67020; see recto, 1. 17 f, 

^ The development is sketched in Reil, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Gewerhes im Jtellenistischen Aaunten 
pp. 176—196. 

3 Probably, rather than father and son; Gelzer, Studien, p. 83; Spohr, P. Jand, i, 48, introd. 

^ See for example the (conjecturalj chronology of Dukes of the Thebaid in P. Loud, v, 1708, 79, note; 
also my note on P. Lond. Ay 1663, 1. 

3 PERF, 554, 557 — 559. 

® This is proA-ed by P. Lond. Ay 1681, 1 ; cf. P. Lond. Ay 1677, 23—24, 

t See Spohr, op. cit., p. 113. 
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of the Thebaid, perhaps in a.d. 5-18 — 550^ and held the rank of patrician. He possessed 
immense estates in the Oxyrhvnchite no me and elsewhere-, wholt? villages being’ inohuled 
in his domain, while others are described as being under his authoriry us pagarch — in 
practice there was probably little ditierence. His hoU''ehoid was almost regal ; he had 
his secretaries and stewards, his hosts of workmen", his own assessors and tax-collectors^, 
his treasurer^, his police*^: he even had his own postal service' : and in all this he was 
only tvpical of other great landowners. The^e magnates had their own prisons (tor- 
bidden indeed by repeated Imperial edicts) and maintained their own troops, the so-called 
hacellarii, a kind of ancient cot (dottier i, who sold their services to the great nobles and 
waged their faction fights against rivals. Xor were the hucellarii confined to individual 
landowners ; one papyrus, if I have read the not very legible script correctly, mentions 
a “soldier of the holy church of Hermopolis^’’ and we must conclude that churches 
found it necessary occasioiially to supplement their spiritual terrors by a more concrete 
arm. When we remember that these all-powerful nobles formed the class from which 
the provincial governors (who administered justice), the generals, the chief financial 
officials, and the pagarchs were drawn, we can imagine what little hope the proletariat 
had of finding protection from their exactions. It is clear that the whole organization 
had hopelessly broken up: and the central government, usually well-meaning enough, 
was helpless. 

The mediaeval impre-sion wdjich w'e get from all this is heightened by the prevailing 
Christian atmosphere. Priests and deacons meet us constantly in the papyri, and not 
infrequently a bishop or an archdeacon. Ecclesiastics of various grades occur very often 
as letter-writers: they sign documents for illiterate jDarties or themselves act as notaries®; 
they arbitrate in legal disputes^q bishops even exercising judicial functions”; and they 
constantly engage in legal transactions on their own account. Monasteries and churches 
had often great estates and naturally occur therefore in documents of various kinds. 
We find them as parties to leases of the peculiar class known as emphyteusis^": and 
they purchase^^ or lease” land. The “poet'' Dioscorus of Aphrodite, a landowner and 
an advocate, \vas a lessee of the monastery of St Sourous”; and his father Apollos not 
only became a monk tow^ards the end of his life” but founded a monastery, which w’as 
called after him and of which Dioscorus was curator^'. The church of Hermopolis, to 
wffiich reference has already been made as an employer of condottieri^ clearly possessed 
large G>tates, and seems to have had an elaborate organization for their administration”. 

^ See my note on Loud, v, 1708, 79. 

" SpoHR, p. 115. P. Oxy, I, 134, fce<^aX( ) ruiv \aoT6y,(oi/, 

^ P. Oxy. I, 136, ^ Ih. {rpaTre^LTTjs). 

P, Oxy. I, 139 ' 7rpo)T(>(j)i\a^), 

‘ P. Dry. I, 138. This fL A[)ion the younger, but prohtbly the same is true of his grandfather. 

' P. Load. V, 1776, o 7 -part(a)r^; rrjs dyi(as' €KK\(r}(TLas ' 'Eppoi'7r;'dAeci)?;. Characteristically, he is 
collecting arrears of money for the church. Cf P. Load, v, 1783, 4f., where money paid to the same 
church 1 * apparently intended for the pay of another soldier. 

® £.g. P. Load. V, 1724. E.y. P. Jlon. I, 14. 

” See P. Lips. 43. 

1- P. Lofxl ri, 483, p. 323; P. Of/r. Ma^p. iii, 67298; 67299. 

” L.f/. P. Ln-'jL V, ins6. o p 1690; 1832. 

P. Otir. Masp. i, 67ns7. ” P. Cair. Ma.sp. i, 67064. 

” P. On'r. M-isp. I. 67006, i- See my note on P. Loud, v, 1782, 1. 
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The great monastery of the Metanoia, near Alexandria, had its own fleet of corn-ships^. 
Again, we find testators leaving land to monasteries- for the good of their soul; in 
one case we hear of a bequest for the redemption of captives^'”: and provision is made 
for masses to be said after deaths Religious festivals of the Church are referred to% 
saints invoked*^, oaths are taken on the Gospels’^. Scriptural references or quotations^ 
are not infrequent ; and still commoner are Scriptural reminiscences in style or cast 
of thought. And when we turn from legal or private documents to the literary com- 
positions of the period we find that much of the Greek, and practically all the Coptic, 
literature is religious in character. 

Over against the landowning classes — nobles or ecclesiastical corporations — was the 
great mass of the proletariat, rural and urban, hopelessly poor, burdened with taxes 
and liturgies, fleeced by corrupt officials, continually toiling with no prospect of bettering 
their condition, and in constant fear of finding their way to prison, whether it were 
the state prison or the private prison of some great landowner. Here and there a 
papyrus gives us a vivid glimpse at the wretchedness of their condition. Anoup retails 
his sorrows^; Sophia or Apollos^^ “grovel at the feet” of the Duke to tell of the wrongs 
they have suffered : we hear of villages burnt or pillaged by pagarchs^^ of villagers 
unjustly imprisoned In these cases we have but the one side stating its case and 
must allow for Oriental exaggeration ; but when we hear of a father, reduced to extremest 
poverty, pledging the liberty of his daughter^^, or of lands sold or leased for the payment 
of taxes^^ we are faced by less ambiguous evidence. On the misery of the “submerged 
tenth” in a great city a lurid light is thrown by the murder case reported in a Berlin 
papyrus^^ — a remarkable and intriguing story, which seems to call aloud for literary 
treatment. 

“ And, Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 

Here's a subject made to your hand ! ’ 

The country suffered too from the feuds of great nobles or of neighbouring villages, 
and from occasional (and sometimes very serious) raids from the desert tribes. 

Nevertheless it would be possible, even here, to exaggerate. There was a fair 
amount of property among the poorer classes, and we find people buying and selling 

1 P. Cali\ Masp. Ill, 67286; P. Load, in, 1152; 996; 995, pp. 248, 249. 

2 E.g. P. Cair. Masp. i, 67151 ; iii, 67312. ^ P. Ma>p. nr, 67312, 69. 

^ See P. Mon. i, 8, 5, and the references given in the note there. 

5 E,g. P. Cair. Masp. ii, 67139, in a, 25. ® E.g. P. Loud, v, 1889 recto, 7. 

' P. Loud. V, 1708, 228 f. 

^ E.g. P. Lond. in, 981, 5f., p. 242; P. Cair. Masp. i, 67002, i, 18. 

9 P. Qj'if. i, 130. 19 p yxasp. i, 67005. 

11 P. Cair. Masp. in, 67279. i^ Phthla and Aphrodite, mentioned above. 

13 E.g. P. Cair. Masp. i, 67002, ii, 4f., etc. n P. Cair. Masp. i, 67023. 

13 E.g. P. Load, v, 1686 (sale); 1695 (lease); of. Load, v, 1676. 

1® BGC. IV, 1024, pp. 6—8 (iv — v cent.). See especially p. 7, 8—15, rf de gr^rrjp rijs Tropvr^s GepB^pa 

TLs ypavs Koi Tripps KaTava[yK^aaBpvaL AioBppov rrapaax^iv pvTp els \6yov BiaTpocf)Mv Tlva TOV 

^lov TrapapvBlav. EXeye yap on “Sta rotro 5e5cox:a p[o]v rpv Ovyarepa 7ropvo3oaK<M, iva BvvpOco BLaTpatppvaL.'' 
The iinhai:)py lot of such women has perhaps never been more strikingly summed up than in the grim 
w’ords of the Prefect in pronouncing sentence on the murderer, a high civic dignitary: Kat p[p]v 
(Kipaa rpv 5a(r8[atpoi/]a, on C^p-q [7r]poo'€(j[)€pero roty ^oufXopeVoty] ©? vcKpd. ^ETre^ev yap 7re[pto-(ra>s{?) 
avTTjv p'] Treveia Tv^ps 7ra)XoCcr[ai' avTpv{^.) orpoy] dripd^ovaav rippv (p, 7, 24 — 28). 

Jo urn. of Egypt. Arch, iv. 
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house property, squabbling over inheritances, and going to law with one another, like 
the self-respecting citizen of to-day. Thus FL Patermuthius, from whose niimiinent 
room” come the sixth-century Syene Papyri now divided between Munich and London, 
though a man of the people, illiterate, and never more than a private soldier, owned 
a fair amount of house property and had ready money to lend! Xor were the people 
wholly without relaxation, if it was only that of breaking one another s heads in the 
street fights between the circus factions of the Greens and the Blues. 

On the whole, however, the prevailing impression we get from Late Byzantine 
papyri is that of the appalling dullness of life in Egypt. Even in the Roman period 
the private letters which have come down to us are mostly of a depressingly utilitarian 
character: but in the Bvzantiiie age there was even less time or inclination for anything 
outside the routine of daily toil. Here and there no doubt were centres of intellectual 
activity. With one such — if centre it can be called which, so far as we know, consisted 
of but one peison — we have in recent years unexpectedly become acquainted at a not 
very important village of Upper Egypt — the Aphrodite already referred to. At Aphrodito 
lived in the sixth century a certain Dioscorus son of Apollos, whose large collection of 
deeds and other papyri, now divided between Cairo, Florence and London, has furnished 
us with much precious information concerning the social and administrative history of 
the period. He came of a well-to-do Coptic family which may be classed as belonging 
to the lesser gentry. His lather Apollos owned a good deal of land and leased more, 
w'as for many years protocometes or village headman, and towards the end of his life 
acquired the Flavian dignity. As already stated, he eventually became a monk and 
the founder of a monastery called after him. Both father and son visited Constantinople 
and therefore Alexandria. Dioscorus seems to have received a good education, being 
trained as an advocate ; and he entertained literary ambitions. He possessed the plays 
of Menander and other comedians-: lie studied the Attic orators, and read Homer, the 
pseudo- Anacreon and Xonnus. He seems to have been interested in Greek grammar, 
and himself compiled a Greek-Coptic glossary and metrological tables; and he was a 
diligent poetaster, mostly but not entirely of the begging order. Though exceptional, 
he can hardly have been unique among the small rural gentry : and we may be sure 
that in the towns intellectual interests were still more common — at Antinoopolis, for 
example, wdiere Theocritus wms still read in the sixth century ^ at Oxyrhynchus, which 
has given us so many literary treasures, still more at Ptolemais, proud of its Hellenic 
origin and always rather contemptuously lukewarm towards Christianity^ most of all 
perhaps at xVlexandria, unless the fanaticism which killed Hypatia had quite triumphed 
there. We know^ that even as late as the end of the filth century there \vas there a 
small circle of pagan philosophers, who kept alive the old Hellenic tradition, combined 
indeed with .strong Egyptian influences. With one of these, Horapollon, the probable 
author of an extant troati-e on the hieroglyphic script, w’e have recentlv come into 
somewhat clo>e contact througli the medium of a papyrus^ wdiich belonged to the 

^ Cf. t<'.o the C'->bV*ler\ family wiium P. Loud, v, 170S laake^ us acquainted. 

- A-^uiiiing, that 1 -. hkely, that the literary MSS. found at KOrn Uh-au belonged, like the 

sixth-et-ntury <io<-uiiivnt>, to Dn.'^cttru". 

* See J. de M. JoHX.-?oX in Idj. Arch. I. p. 176. 

^ Nee Placmanx, Ic. Obcr'i'f>iiAKf>, p. 117 ff, 

" P. Ma^p. Ill, 07205. 
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Dioscorus just mentioned and which he may have procured or had copied through 
interest in HorapolloEs literary reputation. The papyrus is not a literary composition 
but a legal document, and it gives us a glimpse into the philosopher’s family history. 
He speaks of his reputation at Alexandria, his school of philosophy in the University^ 
his fathers life-long studies, his own education in philo^jophy along with his cousin, 
whom he afterwards married. But alas ! the union thus hopefully begun under the 
auspices of “ divine philosophy ” ended in disaster. His wife, cousin and fellow-student 
grew tired of him and eloped with a lover, carrying off all the property she could lay 
hands on. It is an interesting fancy that this unfortunate experience may have been 
the ultimate cause of his conversion, in later life, to Christianity 

But whatever centres of literary culture may have lingered on and whatever may 
have been the state of things at Alexandria, it is clear from the papyri that throughout 
Egypt generally Greek was rapidly decaying towards the end of the Byzantine period. 
The poems of Dioscorus are not merely quite destitute of literary merit but they are 
full of the most glaring blunders, alike in grammar and prosody. Scanning by quantity 
a language which he pronounced by accent, Dioscorus was continually tripping in his 
quantities; and his vocabulary is an amazing jargon of words and phrases culled from 
poets of various styles and periods (not infrequently misundersti’iod by him) and of 
words arbitrarily coined by himself, the whole combined into a mosaic from which it 
is often impossible to extract any reasonable sense at all. It is clear that the Greek 
of poetry was to him as much a dead language as to the modern school-boy, and he 
found it even less tractable. So too the legal documents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries teem not only with the ordinary neologisms of late Greek, but with mere 
grammatical blunders. The scribes of the period could rarely manage a long sentence 
without getting into a hopeless tangle. The issue of administrative decrees in both 
Greek and Coptic" was a significant sign of the times. It was possible to reach high 
positions in the church wdthout a knowledge of Greek ; thus, in the wull of Abraham 
Bishop of Hermonthis about the end of the sixth century, Ave are told that the Bishop 
not understanding Greek, had had the wdll translated for him in Coptic ^ 

But the long agony of Byzantinism wuis drawing to a close. The Persian occupation 
in A.D, G19 was not indeed of long duration. It has left us some memorials in papyri : 
a few references in Coptic documents*^, and, more significantly still, a number of Pehlevi 
parchments as yet, alas ! undeciphered : but it made little mark on the country, and 
before ten years had gone the Emperor Heraclius, that perplexing peisouality wdio had 
looked on in a sort of paralyzed stupor at the loss of all his Asiatic provinces and had 
seriously contemplated removing his capital to Africa, took the field and in a brilliant 
campaign sAvept the Persians out of the Empire. Already, however, a poNver had arisen 
before Avhich Persia and Byzantium alike Avere to go down. In A.D. 622 Mahomet fled 
from Mecca to Medina and the era of the Hegira began. Mahomet died in 632, before 
hostilities Avith the Empire had commenced, but his death did not end his schemes. 

^ o-)^oX^v TTCpl ras eACfpo-e] aKa§77/i[i]a?. 

^ See [MAbPERO, Bull, de I'Inst. fr. d'arck. or. xi, p. 190. 

- P. Cai,\ Masp. i, 67031. P. Lund, i, 77, p. 23^ = Mitteis, Chrest. 319, 

€pp.rjV€v6ivTa fxoL dta rrjs AiyvTrrtaK^S SmXaXetay. 

6 In some documents of the New York collection referred to by Crum, Per. de rOrient Chretien., xx 
Dheuur6 de P 1st at Lius., p. 1. 
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The Arabs crossed the frontier and were brilliantly successful. Damascus fell in 635, 
Jerusalem in 637 ; and in 639 'Amr, one of the heroes of the Syrian campaign, having 
won from the Caliph Umar a reluctant consent to a scheme for invading Egypt, entered 
the Country with an army of barely 5000 men. It seemed a mad attempt, atid historians 
have tended to regard his success as little short of miraculous; but the late Jean 
ilaspero, in his excellent monograph on the military organization of Byzantine Egy-pt^, 
has shown that the numbers of the Roman troops have been absurdly exaggerated. 
Calculating from our few definite data, he reckons that the total armed force in the 
whole diocese of Egypt, including Libya, could not exceed 30,000 men - ; and not only 
was this force scattered over a very extensive line but its military quality was certainly 
not high. Its soldiers were recruited entirely in Egypt, a country never renowned for 
its military material ; they were territorial troops, many of them half-civilians, and most 
of them probably without any more experience of active service than was involved in 
repulsing a band of marauders or plundering a village whose taxes were in arrear; and 
they were commanded by members of the landed aristocracy, most of them, we may 
assume, possessing little military experience or skill. Moreover there seems to have 
been no central authority^; each provisional governor was independent of the rest, and 
did not feel called on to take up arms until he himself was attacked. Not indeed 
always then: for we learn that the Duke of the Thebaid, on the first appearance of 
the Arab outposts, collected all the taxes he could lay hands on and decamped with 
the proceed^, leaving his duchy to look after itself ^ Finally, ‘Amr \vas reinforced by 
I2,0U0 men before the decisive battle of Heliopolis. Thus the conquest of Egypt was 
no miracle, no example of divine vengeance on erring Christendom ; it was merely the 
inevitable collapse of a structure rotten at the core. 

Egypt, then, fell to the Arabs and became a province of the Caliphate. For nearly 
a century Greek continued to be used as an official language; but it is doubtful whether 
it was any longer understnod by the mass of the people, and threatened on the one 
hand by Coptic ami on the other by Arabic, it maintained but a precarious life, and 
at last, for all practical purposes, disappeared from the country. Even in the Greek 
official letters of the Arab period^ a definitely Oriental spirit is evident; and the protocol, 
or government mark, at the beginning of each roll of papyrus seems, with its Islamic 
formulae, au embodied defiance of the Christian cross or Trinitarian invocation which 
heads the Greek or Coptic tiocument. 

The wheel has come full circle. Egypt, snatched from the Orient by the genius 
of Alexander, has relapsed to the Orient once more and for thirteen centuries will follow 
the ways of the Orient. It will know again, under Fatimid Caliphs or Mamluk sultans, 
a brilliant culture ; it will borro\v much, like the world of Islam generally, from Greek 
thought, Greek science, and Greek art, and will play its part in the work of transmittino- 
the heritage of Greece to the lands of the west : but its determining spirit will be of 
the Orient and not ut the Occident. With the proclamation of the British protectorate 
in 1914 it became once more attached to a European power : and it is an interesting if 
unprofitable, '-peculation whether occidental influence will be more endurmg under British 
suzerainty than it was under that of the Macedonians, the Romans, and the Byzantines 

* rh: VE'hjpt^ 'i cit , -p 117 

'■ Ojj. tit., p. 120 ; •>ee, however, the Addciidum at the end of the volume. 

* Oi,. V. 1:'3. citing John nf Xiki,.n. r, p 
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A TOMB PREPARED FOR QUEEN HATSHEPSUIT 
AND OTHER RECENT DISCOVERIES AT THEBES 

By HOWAED carter 

Editorial Note. — The following account of Mr Howard Carters latest researches 
at Thebes (October 1916 to January 1917) has been compiled from two reports sent 
by him to Lord Carnarvon, on whose behalf the investigations were made. The explorer’s 
own words have been retained so far as possible, but certain information which seemed 
to require fuller treatment has been reserved for a later occasion. Some translations 
and comments due to the Editor are enclosed in square brackets. Mr Carters spelling 
of the place-names and of the royal name Hatshepsuit has been kept. 

1. General account of the site explored (see map, PL XIX), 

On the western side of the mountain above and behind the valleys of Biban el Maluk 
we have a necropolis that appears to be the lost cemetery of the royal families — the 
kings wives and kings’ children— of the Second Theban Empire. It is a region, or 
rather a part of the Theban necropolis, hitherto practically unknown, since, with the 
exception of one of its valleys, Gabbanat el Qirud, it has never been explored. At the 
heads of the numerous valle3^s that here abound tombs are hidden, generally in the 
innermost recesses, clefts and crevices, some however being cut high up in the rock-faces 
of the perpendicular clifts. They are first found in e’ Sikkat e’ Taqa e’ Zeide 

(PL XIX, A), the apparent south-eastern boundary of the cemetery, and continue in 
the valleys as far as Wady e’ Sikkat el Agala to the north-west (PL XIX, top left 
comer), a distance of about six kilometres. The whole site is traversed by many ancient 
paths; dotted here and there on the upper ridges are groups of stone huts belonging 
to either the workmen or the ancient patrols; and on the rock-faces of the sides of 
the vallevs are hieratic graffiti made, no doubt, by the ancient officials of the necropolisL 
Potsherds of various periods, from the Eighteenth Dynasty to Coptic times, are found 
in many places, as well as fragments of stone — gTanite, basalt, crystalline sandstone and 

1 [Admirable copies of moj^t of these graffiti have been sent by Mr Carter, but have been withheld for 
final revision and study. It must suffice here to s?Ty that the majority of them refer tu the well- 
known ‘‘ scribe of the necropolis Butehamun or to persons known to have been connected with him. 
This official, whose sarcophagus is at Turin, lived at the beginning of the Twenty-first Dynasty, and seems 
to hiive had much to do with the inspection of the royal t(»mbs after the great tomb-robberies of the end 
of the Twentieth Dynasty. A large number of letters addressed to him or to others associated with him 
were published by Professor Spiegel berg in 1895 under the title Correspoadaaces du Temps des Rois-pretres^ 
and could be supplemented from many museums.] 
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alabaster; on one of the ancient roads of the upper plateau I picked up a large copper 
coin of Ptolemy II Philadelphus. There are also small heaps of stones on the upper 
strata and the edges of the cliffs, but of these the significance is not clear. 

My preliminary investigations consisted of a cursory examination of the site, 
commencing at the south-east end and working along to the north-west, each valley 
being taken in turn. With the help of a small staff of men, soundings ^^ere made in 
places thought to contain tombs such as could be easily plundered by the native tomb- 
robbers who have been systematically working this site. Beside the inscriptions on the 
recks I have marked H. C. I9IG, so that any future investigator will know that some 
attempt at least has been made to note or copy them. 

Wady e' Sikkat e’ Taqa e’ Zeide (PL XIX, A). 

This is a branch valley of the Wady el Gabbanat el Qirud (PL XIX, D), and is 
a long and narrow ravine which winds towards the north-east and ends abruptly under 
the south-eastern arm of the watershed where the cliffs are high and almost perpen- 
dicular. At its head, hidden in the cliffs, are four tombs : two are pit-tombs, one a sort 
of corridor-tomb, and one a cliff- tomb in the face of the rock. The first, a pit-tomb, 
on the east side, is cut in the foot of the rock towards its southern extremity and 
has been open since early times. The second, a corridor-tomb, is situated high up in 
a kind of recess under the edge of the east cliff, and has been attacked by Arab 
tomb-plunderers. The third, a cliff-tomb, cut in the fi\ce of the cliff at the end of 
the valley, is the tomb prepared for Queen Hatshepsuit to be described below. The 
fourth, a pit-tomb, is secreted in the base of a cleft at the very end of the valley and 
has been open certainly since Coptic times, as I found in it pottery of that period. 
Though I have been unable to detect other tombs here I feel convinced that some still 
remain to be found. 

This valley can be approached by three different routes : by an ancient pass over 
the mountain from Biban el Maluk, or by an ascending path, Sikkat e' Taqa e’ Zeide, 
from the plain above el Malqata, or by a more circuitous but easier road through the 
valley Gabbanat el Qirud. The quickest approach, Sikkat e' Taqa e' Zeide, has a rough 
stone staircase built between the vertical fissures of the low cliff on the eastern face of 
the arm of the iiiountain above the plain ; and w^here the staircase reaches the top 
there are several deep pit -tombs surrounded by huts built of flint boulders (PL XIX, 
4, 5). It is from one of these pits, which has a hole resembling a small windoAv on 
the east face of the cliff* that the path derives its modern name — e' Taqaf “the window,” 
e’ Zeide, “of Zeide." There are also several shallow pit-tombs in the small ravines below 
this point, Mnae of which have been inhabited by anchorites in early Christian time.s. 

A lateral ravine of the valley Gabbanat el Qirud (PL XIX, B). 

In this small valley I have been unable to find any traces of tombs. At the very 
end, in a narrow water-course, the natives have made certain test-holes, but they do 
not seem to have found anything of importance. On the east side of the valley, about 
half-way up, are some Coptic graffiti very roughly scrawled upon the rocks. 

^ Pronounced by the natives Avetaggd.' 
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A BAY AT THE EXD AND EAST SIDE OF THE VALLEY GaBBInAT EL QlR^D 

(PL XIX, C). 

This small bay or ivady adjoins the valley at its head; it is bounded on the far 
side by a semicircle of vertical cliffs, and is divided from the main valley only by 
a low sloping arm of rocks. On the south-east face of the slope of the arm are pit- 
tombs ; two of these are open and have been plundered. In a fissure in the cliff, 
below a water-course, is a cliff-tomb, open and of considerable size, about fifteen metres 
above the bed of the valley (PL XIX, 60). Though at present there are no visible 

, upon 

a large block of fallen limestone, leads one to think that possibly the cliff-tomb above 
may have belonged to Princess Xefrure^, the daughter of Hatshep.suitL or that, if not, 
her tomb is to be found somewhere in this vicinity. 

Not far from the pit- tombs I discovered a small mimic burial. It was only a few 
inches beneath the sand, and consisted of three very rough clay Osiride figures, wrapped 
in linen and lying upon a linen bed stuffed with barley, the whole being protected 
with rush-matting. This is an inferior specimen of the votive biirials to be described 
at the end of the next section. 

^yADY Gabbanat el QiRtD (PL XIX, D). 

The "‘Valley of the Ape-Cemetery” ends abruptly in a steep face of rock some 
thirty to thirty-five metres in height, on the western side of the watershed. From this 
point it runs south-west and eventually southwards dovm to the great plain south-west 
of the Theban necropolis, a distance of some two and a half kilometres. At the head 
of the valley, in the cliff face, is a crevice or rift ten to fifteen metres above the valley 
bed running deep into the rock first in a northerly direction for fifteen metres, and then 
turning sharply towards the north-east for another twenty metres. It is quite narrow, 
varying from one to seven metres in width ; the depth from the top of the cliff is 
fi'om twenty to twenty-five metres. This rift, once a mere fissure in the rock, has been 
cut out by water that poured from a sort of canyon above. At the end and cut in 
the bottom of the rift is a tomb (PL XIX, 70) discovered and plundered by Arabs in 
the summer of 1916 ; a number of antiquities were found, of which some account 
will be given at a future date either in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology or 
elsewhere. With the help of my workmen I tested the rift for the chance of other 
tombs. A hollow in the rock above the plundered tomb seemed a very likely spot; 
it was blocked with heavy boulders which the natives had already attempted to remove. 
With ropes and crowbars I cleared the space, and a few hours’ work sufficed to prove 
that there w^as nothing to be found there. The small canyon above may possibly 
have a tomb secreted in it, but being full of water from the heavy rain-storm we 
experienced at the beginning of the work, I have temporarily postponed its examination. 


traces, 


I believe there must be other tombs in this bay. A cartouche 


^ [See Gauthier, Li ere des Rois, vol. i, pp. 251-2 . — Ed.] 
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The bed of the valley-end has been hacked about by native diggers in search of 
tombs. The debris here covering the rock is very deep and may conceal buiials. 
Extensive excavation would be required to lay it bare and there is therefore all the 
less fear of plundering. 

On the west or, strictly speaking, the north-west side is a natural recess which I 
cleared without finding anything : upon the rock face is the sketch of a bull. On the 
same side, further out and at the bottom of the valley slope, are seven rough and 
shallow pit- tombs now open and rifled. 

The mouth of the valley is wide and bounded on either side by quite smooth low 
foot-hills increasing in height and ruggedness as you ascend. At the bottom near 
the mouth are the gi’aves of apes, from which the valley derives its name. Another 
peculiar feature of the place is that under the larger boulders covering the valley-bed 
mimic burials are found, containing Shaivahtis or magical figures in faience, wood or 
stone, these being placed in model coflins of pottery and similar materials. There are 
also viscera wrapped in linen in mummy form, with head and head-dress, arms and hands, 
ex(iuisitcly wrought in bronze. For such deposits the natives have rcinsacked the valley 
from end to end, and the shops in Luxor have reaped a large harvest thence during 
the last five or six years. Three fine specimens are n(jw in the Highclere Castle 
collection, dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty to late Eamesside times. 

As rock surfaces convenient for inscriptions are few in this valley, the number of 
[/r(ftfiti found was small. 


A LATERAL VALLEY OF THE WaDY EL GhaRBY, OX THE EASTERN SIDE (PI. XIX, E). 

This small tributary valley, divided by a narrow ridge from the end of the Wady 
Gabbanat el Qiriid, seems to contain nothing in the way of artificial workings. At its 

source in the upper stratum the signs scratched upon the rock in a recess 

of the watercourse. The hieroglyph ^ is often found in very out-of-the-way places in the 
hills, with or without the sign f, and (me wonders what the true meaning may beb 


Wady el Gharby (PL XIX, F). 

This is a large and impressive valley which runs parallel with that of the Apes 
and extends further into the watershed, where it ends under verj^ high and rugged 
clifis which almost reach the top of the plateau. Its steep water-worn bed is almost 
free from obstruction until it reaches, at its far end, a narrow sharply-cut water-course 


1 [The ^ would most naturally be an abbreviation of the word A! ^ high,' but whether 
this was meant a.> an indication of the position of a tomb or a suitable site is unLiown, The hieroglyph 
J is, of course, the e.-mtaou sign for /-/> ‘ lieautiful,’ but there is a possibility that it might be 

intended to serve as the .'pposite ef H and to mean ‘bottom'' or - level'; this meaning seems to be found 
in the word /-/>-/• - ground-level' ‘base,’ Petrie, PI. 8 and p. 37 ; Borchardt, Re(-SeiNfftrm, p. 63; 

Borchakdt, <P.< Ivnuji S'lhin'iC. v,,l. I, pp. bO-1 ; ,.fnv ‘end-chamber,’ Ahhott 3 -2 

etc.; aLo in ‘bottom,’ /U> ‘zero,’ etc.— Ed.] ^ ’ 
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between high rocks, where great boulders of the harder limestone and flint impede its 
course. Here the valley becomes for a short distance a narrow canyon, cut in the 
lower stratum, and ending sharply under a cascade once fed from the upper stratum 
overhung by the great cliffs. 

At the beginning of this canyon, among great fallen blocks of limestone, are heaps 
of debriSy stone chippings from some ancient excavation. On the right, as you enter, 
is a small lateral valley containing stone huts of workmen, pottery and various graffiti. 
Above the cascade are more heaps of ancient origin, and Upon the larger limestone 
fragments fallen from the cliffs are numerous hieratic inscriptions such as also occur at 
the bases of the cliffs themselves. On the south-east side is a path leading down from 
the plateau with a staircase in a chimney of the rock ; in a chink hard by are written 
the names of two scribes. The graffiti and heaps of rubbish indicate the presence of 
tombs in the vicinity, as the natives have recognized ; but the extensive excavations 
made by them have been apparently without result. 

In this valley I have found red bricks of the later periods, but whence they have 
come and what their meaning may be I am at a loss to guess. 

On the western side along the upper ridge is a path that joins the desert route 
to Farshut, a branch of the Akhabat el Bapieh. On the same side are large bays 
headed by perpendicular cliffs, and about half way along the valley at a sharp bend 
is a small lateral ravine where there are both hieratic and Coptic inscriptions. 

As the Wady el Gharby is far away and difficult to protect against depredations, 
I am making more extensive soundings here in the hope of revealing lost tombs. 
I have already found a piece of crystalline sandstone from a sarcophagus — the projection 
for the levers used in transportation. 

Western branch of the Wady el Gharby (PL XIX, G). 

As I have already said, this valley contains both hieratic and Coptic graffiti. The 
sign [_^ scratched upon the base of the cliff leads one to believe that there may 

possibly be a tomb secreted here ; I have examined several possible places but without 
success. Time has not allowed me to examine thoroughly the north-western section of 
the Wady el Gharby, where there are several small ravines which do not appear to be 
of interest but should none the less be carefully investigated. 

Still further north-west, at a distance of about two kilometres, is the great Wady 
Sikkat el Agala (PI. XIX, top left corner). It is by far the largest valley of the 
entire site, larger indeed than the valley of the Tombs of the Kings on the eastern 
side of the mountain, even when this is understood to include the third and larger 
arm which extends beyond Wadyein. This gi-eat valley runs almost due east from the 
plain of Akhabat el Bapieh, and its first arm extends to the ridge of the plateau not 
far from the head of the Wady el Gharby, where it abuts upon immense cliffs. The second 
arm branches off towards the north about one kilometre from the entrance, and forms 
the main bed of the valley. This principal branch continues in a northerly direction 
for many kilometres and has many lateral valleys. Opposite the entrance and a few 
hundred metres out in the plain is a small rising piece of ground whei^e there are 
five open pit-tombs, which have been plundered in both ancient and modei’n times. 

JoiUTi. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 15 
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They appear to have been royal, for a fragment of an alabaster Canopic jar (burnt) 
bears the beginning of the word for king I ^ , a part of the huinan-headod lid is 

T A(WW\ 


of the finest workmanship, and from pot-sherds around the mouths of these pits — 
of the finest hard gi’ey earthenware — one would claim them to be of the period of 
Amenophis III. Higher up on the rising ground are many stone huts of the type 
adapted to workmen. A large, wide road crosses the plain below these remains and, 
at a sharp bend, enters the valley, where it continues up the great northern arm, but 
how far I have not yet been able to ascertain. I have traced it as far as the first 
lateral valley on the east ; here it divides into two for a short distance, and further 
on possibly ends in a loop ; or else it may form a loop and then proceed further. 
It is from this road that the valley derives its name\ and the question arises, to what 
does it lead ? The natives say that there are tombs here, but in the course of my 


very cursory inspection I found no trace of any. 


In the eastern part I noted the sign 


i 


and beside it IIA; there are also many marks upon stones in the bed of the valley, 
and these alone would make a careful investigation desirable. The remoteness of the 
valley, however, makes the question of water for the workmen one of some difficulty. 
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GO. 

Gl. 

G2. 


2, Key to the sketch-survey (PI. XIX). 

E' Taqa ZeirU and neighbourhood. 

Hieratic graffito (very illegible) and })0.ssible tunib. 

Stone chippings froni(?) tomb and Co2:)tic remains. 

Coptic dwellings. 

Flight of stone steps in fissure of rock and jht-tombs — e' Taqa e* Zeide. 
Stone huts. 

Co2)tic dwelling under rock. 

Pit- tombs and a Coj^tic dwelling (? church). 

Co2>tic dwelling under rock and Coi:>tic graffito. 

A. Wadij d Sikhit d Taqa d Zeide. 

Pit-tomb. 

Corridor-tomb. 

ClifF-tomb 2a’e2)ared for Hatshepsuit. 

Pit-tomb. 

Hieratic graffiti. 

?? 

„ grajHto. 

51 '5 

Coptic dwelling and Coptic graffiti. 

B. Lateral llarine of the Valleg Gahhdnat el Qirfal. 

Co^dic graffiti. 

(J. Bag. 

(‘lifi-tniab of Princess ^Nefrure^i ?). 

Three pit-tombs. 

Numerous hieratic graffiti. 


^ [Agala means ‘wheel' — E d.] 
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D. Wady Gahhanat el Qirud. 

70. Tomb of princesses plundered by Arabs, 1916. 

71. Seven pit-tombs. 

7^. Hieratic graffiti. 

< d. ,, „ 

74. Coptic (?) church under large rock, 

80. Coptic dwellings. 

90 — 94. Coptic dwellings. 

95. Stone huts. 


E. Lateral Valley of Wady el Gharby. E. side. 


100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107, 

108. 
109, 


120 . 

121 . 

122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 


130. 


150. 

151. 


200 . 

201 . 

202 . 

203. 


F. Wady el Gharby. 

Heaps of stone chippings from tomb or tombs. 

J? >5 JJ ?? 

Workmen's huts and hieratic graffiti in small ravine. 
Hiei'atic graffiti 

17 Jj 

Hie.i*atic graffiti and steps in chimney ascending cliff. 
Hieratic graffiti. 

jj jj 

G. branch valley of Wady el Gharby. 

Coptic graffiti. 

Hieratic graffiti, tomb sign, and drawing of animals etc. 
Hieratic graffiti. 

55 

55 55 

WAdy el Gharby: Entrance of valley. 

Coptic dwelling. 

Upper stratiira: above valleys D and E. 

Hieratic graffiti. 

5) 55 

Platea u. 

Point of Survey De2>t., Cairo. 

Stone huts. 

Stone marks. 

Stone huts. 


Ridge above {north of) Wady e in. 

210. Stone huts. 

211. Stone marks. 

Wddyein. 

220. Stone staircase ascending low cliff, and huts. 

221. Tomb of Ai. 

222. 223. Unnamed royal tombs of the XVIlIth Dynasty. 
224. Tomb of Amenophis III. 


15—2 
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Bibtra el Malnl\ 


23r). 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237. 
23S. 


Tomb of Tiithmosis I. 

Tomb of Hatsbep^uit. 

Tomb of Tuthmosis III. 

Tomb of Amenophis IT. 

Tomb of Tuthmosis IV. 

Unnamed roval tomb of XVII-XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Stone huts. 

Unnamed royal tomb of XVII-XVIIIth Dynasty. 

n ?■> 5) if 


250. The Cache where the royal mummies were found. 

251. f'liff-tomb(0, XVIIIth Dynasty. 


3. A TOMB PREPARED FOR QUEEX HaTSHEP.SUITI 

The cliff-touib situated at the point marked 22 in the sketch-map (PL XIX) 
proved to have been prepared for the great queen Hatshepsuit of the Eighteenth 
llynasty. As we have already seen, it is located at the extreme inner end of the 
W ady e Sikkat e Taqa e Zeide, a small valley with very steep sides which ends abruptly 
under a vertical cliff 3G7 feet (112 metres) high. The tomb is hidden in a cleft of 
this cliff, 229 feet (70 metres) above the valley bed (see PL XX). It is concealed in 
such a way as to be impossible to detect from below, and even after excavation it 
can only be seen when one has lowered oneself from the top of the cliff to the bottom 
of the cleft. This latter was originally a mere fissure in the face of the cliff, but has 
been widened by torrents of water. At the top it is no more than 10 metres wide, 
and narrows down to less than a single metre at the base. The base is a sort of 
natural cup, within w'hich has been cut a sunken flight of steps descending to the 
entrance of the tomb. This faces west, and the setting October sun throws its last 
beams right into the mouth of the tomb. From this sort of raven’s nest one gains 
a magnificent view' of the river and plain winding aw'ay southward. 

The design of the tomb is as follows (see the plan and section, PL XXI). A flight 
of steps (A) descends to an entrance doorway at the bottom of the cleft. The doorway 
opens directly into a descending gallery some 17 metres long and averaging 2-20 metres 
in height (B). At the end of this first gallery, on the right hand, is a smairantechamber 
or portcullis chamber (C), whence a steep gallery (D) descends, 5-30 metres in length. 
This leads directly into the sepulchral hall (E), a rectangular room measuring .5'40 x 5-30 
metres and 3 metres in height. Cut in the floor of the sepulchral hall on the side 
opposite to the doorway is a small steep passage (F) de.scending into an incomplete 
chamber (G), which appears to be the commencement (ff the crvpt. ^ 

m vvt't "'r ’‘u"^‘' the magnificent sarcophagus 

(11. XXII) of yelhnv crystalline sandstone, as though on its wav to its final restina-phtce 

which was doubtle.ss the never completed crypt. The forepart of the sepulchral hall 
IS httere.1 witii limestone slabs of various sizes and quite plain. These may have been 
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intended for the plinth of the sarcophagus, or else for sealing up the crypt. Similar 
blocks were found in the tomb of the queen at Biban el Maluk and also in the tomb 
of Tuthmosis I, in both cases bearing texts from the book of the ''Am Duat,” 

There were no traces that the tomb had ever contained a burial, the only objects 
that were found besides the sarcophagus and its lid being two broken necks of pottery 
jars such as were used by workmen. Indeed, the state of the tomb tended in every 
way to show that it had been abandoned when in a preparatory stage. The texts upon 


the sarcophagus prove that the tomb was made for 

D 


\J 




AA/WV> . 

o 




o I, 


[" the hereditary princess, great in favour and grace, 


mistress of all lands, kings daughter, king's sister, wife of the god, great ivife of the 
king, lady of the tivo lands, Hatshepsuit before she assumed her more exalted titles of 




■5 


l^^Horh 


WcA-^/ 2 -kas, Ttco Goddesses, green-in-years, Horus-ofgold, dicine-of -appearances, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Makare^, daughter of RfL, United-to-Amun Hatshepsuit!' It 
is to be presumed that, on her definite adoption of the dignity and predicates of the 
Pharaohs, this great queen felt it beneath her dignity to be buried in the distant spot 
consecrated to the royal harim, and transferred her sepulchre to the same valley which 
was to become the regular burial-place of the kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
where her father Tuthmosis I had already established his tomb. The later tomb was 
discovered by Mr Carter, while excavating on behalf of the late Mr Theodore Davis, 
in 1903.] 

To return to the sarcophagus. I have endeavoured to discover whether it was 
lowered into the tomb from the cliff above or whether it was hauled up from the 
valley below, but have been unable to discover indications pointing either way. Far 
away on the lower foothills west of the valley I think I can trace a possible road by 
which it may have been brought, but the traces there are too slight to be more than 
hypothetical. 


The lid of the sarcophagus measures 1*99 m. in length, 0*73 m. in breadth, and 
0*17 m. in thickness. Carved upon the upper surface is a cartouche enclosing a figure 

^ ^ Nut facing towards the left with her arms upraised. In front of 


of the goddess 


the goddess is a vertical legend readin 




I o 


o 






I 


G 






[!' Reci- 


tation. The king's daughter, wife of the god, great wife of the king, lady of the two lands 
Hatshepsuit, she says: 0 my mother Nut, stretch thyself over me, that thou mayst place 
me among the stars imperishable that are in thee, and that I may not die!' This formula, 
which is based on Pyramid Texts, § 777, occurs in the same form as here on royal 
and other sarcophagi of the Eighteenth Dynastyb ^^nd also elsewhere-.] 


^ {E.g. on the s;ircophagi of Tuthmosis I, Hatshepsuit, Tuthmosis IV and Tuiya, all piiblishetl in the 
reports of the late Theodore Davis’ excavations.] 

- {E.g. Davie.s-Oardixer, Tomb of A nwnemhet, PI. 30.] 
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The sarcophagus itself has a height of 0*73 m. ; its length and breadth are 
identical, of course, with those of the lid. The inscriptions are as follows : — 

0 


Head-end. Horizontal band: 

li ■ o T o <cz:> 




40 




[^'Recitation. 0 icife of the god, great ivife of the hiag, Hatshepsuit, I am Isis, I am 
Xephthgsf] 


Vertical columns: 


iH M i 




g=3 \! 

.SIC A I : 


n >VvWWr^ 

1 I f/J'AAA 1 O 1 


Citation. 0 kinrfs daughter, Hatshepsuit, we are come that we mag raise thee, that thy heart 


mag live"]: 




A/WvV\ A <: 

z 




AAZ-aAA 

5 AAA;VSA 


oW 


/WV«A\ 

o 


["Recitation, 0 kings sister, Hatshepsuit, we embrace thy flesh, ive coriiniand(l) thy 
limbs to lice{!)\ and thou diest not! For the last phrases §§ 1528 and 2201 of the 
Rgramid Tewts may be compared.] 

[These legends appear in the same position on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I and 
Hatshepsuit from the Tombs of the Kings, Avhere they accompanv a figure of the 
goddess Xephthys, see XAAaLLE-CARTER, The Tomb of HdtshopsM, pp. 82, 94.] 


Foot-end. Horizontal band: i 


^ r ^ ^ D 

o 1 jglM J 


jj^ ["Recitation. 0 kings daughter, kings sister, wife of the god, great wife of the 
king, Hatshepsuit. I am thy sister Isis.''] 

Two vort.cal 1. 

['' Recitation. 0 wife of the god Hatshepsuit, I have come rejoicing^ through love of thee." 
This is § 17<S7 of the Pyramid TeAs.] 

0 kings sister, 




o X. 


Hatshepsuit, I have c<m\e that I may take hold of thee!" This is § 1786 of the Pyramid 
TeAs,] 

[These legends likewise appear in the same position on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I 
and Hatshepsuit trom the l<»mbs ot the Kings, there accompanvmg a figure of Isis 
^ee op. cit., pp. (S4, 95.] 


Left Side. Horizontal ban<l 

j AA/^/sAA 


^=5 




O ! 


o liHi 1 1 


“^4 

^ liMlll 


-A 


aaaaaa I 




1 I 






t 


/VWWN ( 


■y-i Y ] [ recitution hij (jeh. 0 wife of the god, 

greot wife of the king, Hatehep^ult, raise thee to thg mother Xut, that she mug take hold 
of thee and embrace thee. 0 kings sister, Hatshepsuit. I stand up as one who tendethU) 
thee. V wife of the god, Hatshepsuit, thg heart .iwelleth. Horns has rescued thee." No 
parallels to these sentences havi* been found.] 


^ Til. I 


Hats 
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Four vertical columns : 1. ^ 


O 


O 


[''Honoured before Imseti, the Mug's wife, Hatshepsuit, justified before Osiris^'] 

■2. before Thoth, the 

great wife of the Mug, Hatshepsiiit, justified,''^ 






Cl 

hll 


[" Hon 0 ii red befo re A u uhis 


in front of the divine booth, the wife of the god, Hatshepsuit, justifiedy^ 

□ O 


4, 


ri 


fifi 






N 

‘ill 


jj [" Honoured before JDua- 


inutef, the lady of the two lands, Hatshepsuit, justified before Osins.'"'] 

[For some comments on these inscriptions, see below. Between the first and 
second vertical columns two large eyes in an oblong enclosure are to be found ; see 
the plate, and for a discussion of their meaning Blackman, Joimtal of Egyptian 
ArchaeoloqiL voL iii, p. 252.1 


Right Side. Horizontal band : 7^ d ^ ^ ^ d 

(j l[ I /'/wwv , ^ I 

c, N 


XJc^\ 

^ j /'wyw\ c 


-him 


^ IJ® 1 1 1 


o 




^ I. 


Ml 



by E'ut. I have examined the here- 
ditary princess, great in favour and grace, mistress of all lands, king's daughter, kipigs 
sister, wife of the god, great wife of the king, Hatshepsuit, living. Mayst thou not peyfsh, 
I destroy thy disability, tvife of the god, lady of the two lands, Hatshepsuit, living. Thoth 
hath given the gods to thee." ~So parallels to these sentences seem to be forthcoming.] 

=i O 


f] 


r* 


pj 1 




Four vertical columns: 1. I , 


o 


Jl 


\j' Honoured before Kebeh-snewef, the king s sister, Hatshepsuit, justified before OsirisT] 


o 




Cl 

i 1 1 


^ \f Honoured before Anubis 


Imi-ut, the wife of the god, Hatshepsuit, justified."] 

□ oc|C^ 


3. «v. 


Q 


I c 


Cl 




I'm 


is in the sky, the ivife of the god, Hatshepsuit, justified.’''\ 

Z' ^ O 

a 


c\ 
i i i 


4. ^ 


O 






f Honoured before Horns who 
■| ["Honoured before Hepy, the 


wife of the god, Hatshepsuit, justified before Osiris"] 

[The vertical bands of inscription on the right and left sides of the sarcophagus 
describe Hatshepsuit as under the tutelage of certain deities, the same formula being 
employed as on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I and Hatshepsuit from the Tombs of 
the Kings and on many other sarcophagi, both earlier and later. The four children 
of Horus ” are named, one at each of the four corners ; their relative position to one 
another and to the general orientation of the sarcophagus seems to vary in different 
examples. Mr Carter notes that on the sarcophagi of the same kind found in the Talley 
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of the Tombs of the Kings the panels formed by the vertical columns of inscription 
contain figures of the deities mentioned in these; clearly this was intended here also, 
the sarcophagus having been abandoned be to re it was complete. Mr Carter suggests 
this conclusion by remarking that the sarcophagus has not been painted as are the 
similar sarcophagi from the Tombs of the Kings, and that some of the guiding lines 
for the sculptor are still visible.] 

The tomb was discovered full of rubbish from its mouth to its very end and from 
floor to ceiling, this rubbish having poured into it in torrents from the mountain above. 
When I wrested it from the plundering Arabs I found that they had burrowed into it like 
rabbits, as far as the sepulchral hall. The burrow made by them was some twenty-nine 
metres long and would allow but one man to pass at a time and then only by creeping 
upon his stomach. They had widened and deepened the burrow for further operations — 
which never eventuated 1 I found that they had crept down a crack extending half- 
way down the cleft, and there from a small ledge in the rock they had lowered themselves 
by a rope to the then hidden entrance of the tomb at the bottom of the cleft : a dangerous 
pevfamance, but one which I myself had to imitate, though with better tackle, this 
being the only means of first reaching the opening so as to establish easier and safer 
methods of access from below. This I did eventually by erecting sheers of timber of 
adequate strength over the mouth of the tomb and also a projecting stage at the base 
the cleft ; these enabled us to haul ourselves up and down from below. For anyone 
who su tiers from vertigo it certainly was not pleasant, and though I soon overcame the 
sensation of the ascent I was obliged always to descend in a net. The operations, 
inclusive of the transport of the necessary materials to the spot, the fixing of the 
scaffolding, and the clearing of tlie tomb from end to end, took twenty days, the work 
continuing both day and night with relays of Avorkmen for the night shifts. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON THE LOWER PART OF 
A NAOPHOROUS STATUE IN MY COLLECTION 


By Professor B. TOURAEFF^ 


In the spring of 1909 I acquired in Cairo the lower part of a statue of the late 
Persian or early Ptolemaic period. In its type, inscriptions and size, the statue resembles 
that of Hr-r} in the Vatican ^ It was a naophorous statue, as may be seen from the in- 
scription and the traces near the fracture. The main inscription, consisting of 24 vertical 
lines and covering the garment down to the feet, is nearly intact, only a few hieroglyphs 
at the bottom being missing. Besides this inscription, a tentative translation of which is 
given below, there is a list of titles and ancestors in six incomplete vertical lines on the 
support behind. These inscriptions are somewhat difficult to translate, as they contain 
many unusual words and rare expressions. The owner was a priest of the Mnevis bull at 
Heliopolis, and the texts are of interest for the study of the Heliopolitan doctrine and cult. 

The following is a rendering of the main inscription, beginning from the middle. 

A, running from middle of front to right of statue (Plates XXIII, XXIV) : — 

“(1) The god' s-father-in-the-horizon^Ank-Psmtk, called ^A 7 ih- 2 P-tvr^,bom of the mati'on 
Hathor-Nuhet, devoted to hei' hushcuid, mistiness of loveliness, sweet in love: he says : — 
(2) 0 my lord Ha rahte, father of the fathei's of all the gods! I siippm't thy image with my 
hands, and mayest thou exalt me above thy citizens'^, for my heart has been full (3) of thee 
frqm my bh'th until noio. I enter into thy temple void of what is abomination to thee, and 
my heart^ calls to mind thy dwelling constayitly and many times. I utteredif) sente7ices{'l) 
while I was defending {!) (4) him^. I have lauded thy soul in my praises continually, I did 
truth in thy house. There ivas no deficiency of thy fortune and I entrusted it to the future 
generations of the temple, (5) so that my name shall be on their lips because of my continual 
cares,,. from things'^ made for them. The wH) and hni-ntr priests of the house give thee 
thanks as remuneration (6) in thy presence, 0 lord of the gods ! I spend my old age before 
thee, doing what is pleasing to thy ka at thy august dwelling, {bririging) all good things for 
the gods, similar to thee, and for men\ May my binial (7) be a beautiful one after an old 
age; may my children be beside me. 


^ Profe.ssor Touraeft writes from Petrograd to say that he hopes to print the full hieroglyphic text of 
this statue in some subsequent number of the Jour tied. — Ed. 

- Published by me, Zeitschnft filr cigyptische Sprache, vol. XLVi (1909), pp. 74-7, 

2 ‘‘Mnevis lives,'’ a name specially befitting a priest of Mnevis, c*f. P, 4. 

I 

’ Si ; of. B, 2. 

:i 1 1 


^ Cf. Vatican 9f, recto 1 — 2 {loc. cit., p. 75). 


Magically ? 


O ^ 




, as in C, 8. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, iv. 
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“0 lord Harahte, self-created, creator of heaven, Phoenix abiding therein always! 
(8) Remember what I have done. Lo, I have entered into thy presence with fear in my heart 
because of the [goddess] who is upon thee^; lo, I go towards her at the feast of the sixth day; 
I utter praises to her (9) and propitiate her by means of sentences-; -may her Majesty be 
gracious to me according to the power of my voice, and may she approach thy Majesty 
rejoicing, and mayest thou be glad, contemplating (10) her beauty and give sacrifices to the 
gods and offerings to the deceased on the day when thou art feasting in her honour and until 
now. Give long duration to my house, (grant) my children (11) to stay therein, and may 
their hearts be righteous and in accordance with thy will, stable in gratitude to thee, and 
may the worthy ones live who do nut say: ‘0 (that it were given tisf’ about any kind of 
property, (12) and may they transfer their property as inheritance to their children, doing 
what IS loved by the Majesty of Re^ for ever!’ 


B, from middle of front to left of statue (Plates XXIII, XXV): 

“(1) 0 my lord, Harahte, creator of life of the gods and men, may my soul be a living 
one in Hrt-ntr, that I may breathe the north wind which comes forth from thee. (2) / make 
sacrifices which are put upon thy cdtar. Give strength to my name within the Dw/t^ for 
thy body is healthy and there is no detriment (I) in thy house, and I have not transgressed 
(d) thy procession. I have neglected none of thy feasts, which [it ivas necessary] to celebrate. 
1 have not followed (the inclination of) my heart on the day of the 'Ploughing of the Earth\’ 
I have not united myself with the violator^) of ihy wilG. 

"(I) 0 my lord, Osiris Mnevis, This is what I say and this is what I do in the presence 

^>>'J god: ‘/ am thy slave, excellent of heart, following thy ka, thy fear into (5) my 

heart: ^ In this [respect] there was found no sin in me. Remember the fair time which I 
spent in Unj Pure Abodew I spent all day and slept not at night (6) carrying all kind of 

things of the Pure Abode in thy treasury until the coming of the day of (thy) ascent to 

heaven: I knew that nobody of themff) would be found (7) therein, for all was blown with 
sorrow throughout the earth. I entered into the holy abode on the day of the ascent to 
heaven and servedff.) in (8) the hallff.) thinking that the heuveiA of the great god in Heliopolis 


^ Tliti crown. 

Alludes til huch hyinn.s a.-, those of the Moscow papyrus published by Professor Erman, 

i M I O 


Cf. the >tele <>f 
O ^ 




at Moscow, 11. 8 — 9, 


Mill 


Ih. 

‘ A similar wiA, is here expressed to that which forms the subject of the “Second Book of 
/MJue laon nom tieunsse*' ■. 

The ritual virtues, which would naturally be dwelt on in the inscription of a priest 

are not clear. The -body- is perhaps the image. The feast of the -Ploughing'' is frequently 

et. BiUOscH, Z)u.v On, os in ZdUeh.fft fnr uuvptische Sp,-ac-he, vol 

pp. f>i) — ^ r 


Breathings 

The details 
mentioned : 
XIX (1881), 


" The place 
rip 10.3. 
which is spoken 


ct ami 01 uie see .>^PIEGELBERG ill QuiBELL, Excavations at 

of further ™ -'gnihcance is here the same, relating to Mnevis, the death of 


tht‘ 


' The Usual expression f,,r the death of 
R< > 111,1 n period concerning the sricred bull,' 
The ceiling ? 


acred animals. See my Russian article, ‘‘An inscription of 
in the Hmeu,nof Am, Moscow, pp. 119—12:}. 
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is similar to him in all essence and in respect of all the furniture, I intrusted to the 
treasurer of the god,..{Q) for the performance of their rites concerning that which is to be 
done by Anubis^ every day in accordance with the scripture^ that this god may come in 
peace,, \\0) that this path may he renewed in the sacred place in its integmty and felicity. 
May I acquiree beatitude, following my ka when passing (11) into Hrl-ntr, may my children 
be at the foot of my seat, may my burial be good after a very old age. May the (12) 
descendant say: ^ He who is serving thy Majesty is acquiring beatitude,''' 

^ I.e., embalming. The ordinances for this rite are referred to here. 


16—2 
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THE FUNERARY PAPYRUS OF ^ENKHEFENKHONS 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


In March 1913 the Rev. Vivian E. Skrine, Rector of Itchen Stoke, Alresford, Hants, 
presented to the Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford a number of Egyptian papyri which had 
been purchased in Egypt by his brother-in-law, Colonel Vivian, shortly after the battle 
of Tell el-Kebir ; they are at the present time kept in a wooden box labelled MS, Egypt, 
ii. 4 (P). Among them is the funerary papyrus of a certain ^Enkhefenkhons (Gr. XaTro- 
which the authorities of the Bodleian have kindly permitted me to publish. 
^Enkhefenkhons was a “ god's hither (It ntr) of Amonrasonther,” and an “ engraver of the 
House of Amiin " ; his father Amenope is among other things entitled “ Opener of the 
doors of heaven in Karnak," a title often borne by the High Priest of the Theban Am tin (see 
below p. 125, n. 8). The papyrus, which apparently is complete, measures 49| x 9f inches. 
There is a blank margin of 2-J inches at the right end, 1- inch at the left end, ^ inch at the 
top, and I inch at the bottom. The papyrus has been broken in half and is now mounted 
on two sheets of stiff white paper; there is no writing on the back. 

The careful but rather stilted manner of writing and the style of the illustiv oions 
(see Pis. XXVI — XXVIII), as well as the linguistic peculiarities and subject-matter of 
the texts, are, so Mr Griffith thinks, suggestive of the Saitic periods The titles of ^Enkhef- 
enkhons and of his father indicate that the papyrus comes from the Theban necropolis. 

The greatt*r part of the papyrus is occupied by a series of representations such as 
are found in copies of the Book of him who is in the Tei'’ (e,g. Lanzoxu, Domicile 
des Esprits [Papyrus du Musee de Turin : Paris, 1879], Pis. Ill — VII; Mariette, Les 
Papyrus Egyptiois du Musee de Boidaq, Pis. 40 — 44). 

At the right end of the top register (PI. XXVI), '‘adoring the lord of the Tei," 
is the hai of ^Enkhefenkhons, next to which, seated each upon a little mound of sand or 
(‘arth, are two genii, the one with a uraeus-enringed disk in place of a head (cf. Budge 
The Egyptiau Heaven and Hell, p* 210), and the other with an ass's head, drawn full 

face. In front of these are a human and a crocodile-headed genius the foremost of 

whom is labelled "the lord Sokar"— both squatting on the ground and holdinf»' a knife 
{<:/. Xaville, Todtenbuck, vol, i, Pis. XXIX, XXX). Amibis sits in front '’of them 


1 Since writing thi.s article I h.ive come aero-, two tc-.'it-, piibh-hed hy M. Cha.',sinat in Bullethi de 
I fraayU d An heolojie orient.ih, vol. .x, p. 175 ft, which in many re.-peets re.seiable tho.se of our 
papyr.1.-. They .uv written upon the lid of a c.ttin which M. fhasMuat, on the w.und of varioii.s details of 
the decoration, .t.-,-ign,- to the Twenty-econd l)yna,-ty. Like our papyrus, thi.s coffin alino.st certainly 
h‘<»iu the Tilt* nan neon qn in'.. ^ 
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grasping a snake. Next to him is a long row of standing divinities, holding ^^/ 5 -sceptres 
and symbols of life. They are: — a god with human head; Nephthys; a hawk-headed 
god: Isis; an ithy phallic god, with a uraeus on his forehead and a heron on his head, 
behind whom is a goddess with one hand upraised in the attitude of protection or 
adoration : a ram- headed god ; a lion-headed goddess ; a hawk-headed god ; Thoth ; 
a god with human head ; lastly a mummy, labelled “ the great god, the lord of the Tei,'' 
who stands within the coils of a snake, and before whom are four headless men with 
their ai^ms tied behind their backs, cf. Lefebuke, Hypoghs royaux de Thehes, voL ill, 
Pis. IX, X; Guilmant, Tomheau de Ramses IX, PL XXIX; Erman, Haiidbooh of 
Egyptian Religion, p. 110 ; Budge, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, i? p. 1*10. The 
mummy with the snake and the headless figures belong to the seventh division of 
the Tei (see Budge, ibid.) Erman, ihkL), The adjacent winged serpent with human 
legs and the accompanying divinity belong to the eleventh division (Budge, op. cit., 
p. 242; cf, Lanzone, op, cit., PL III, register 1; Makiette, op. cit, PL 44). I can find 
no other example of the boat containing the fish and ape. The fish seems to be the 
mythological i/?^-fish, for references to which see Budge, Book of the Dead, p. 3, L 1, 
p. 5, 1. 8, and p. 44, 1. 9. 

Register 2 and the right end of register 3 (the rest of this register is left blank) 
depict events that take place in the twelfth division of the Tei. The sun-god, ram- 
headed and protected by an encircling snake, stands with his attendant divinities in 
a boat, which is being dragged by gods, “ the crew {1st) of the god,” towards a serpent, 
through whose body the boat and its occupants have to pass. Behind the boat are 
eight gods holding paddles. The male and female figures in the bottom register are 
evidently the gods and goddesses who praise Re^ at dawn, just before he emerges from 
the underworld. With the whole series of figures in these two lower registers cf 
Lanzone, op, cit, Pis. V, VI; Mariette, op. cit, Pis. 40, 41; Budge, The Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell, voL i, pp. 256 — 269; see also Erman, op. cit., p. 111. 

At the right end of register 2 and 3 the new-born sun, his head surmounted by 
a beetle, is seen emerging from the Tei, wherein lies his discarded corpse {of Lanzone, 
op, cit, PL VII ; Mariette, op, cit., PL 40 ; Budge, op, cit., p. 277 ; see Erman, op. cit., 
p. 111> 

There are four different texts (addresses to various divinities) in this papyrus. 
Text I, at the right end (PL XXVI), consists of 14 columns of large and carefully formed 
signs. Texts II and III (Pis. XXVI — XXVIII) accompany the first and second register 
respectively of the mythological scenes described above; but the subject-matter of 
neither text bears any relation to the figures above which it is written. The sic^ns 
in these two texts are smaller than those in I. Text IV (PL XXVIII) occupies 15 
columns at the left end of the papyrus ; the signs are of the same character as those in I. 

Text I. At the right end of the papyrus (PL XXVI): — 

‘'(1) Grace granted by the king, Re^-Harakhte-Atum, Lord of the Great House, the Great 
Ennead of gods ivho are in Kher^eha, may they grant that thou embark in the Nsmt-5oa# 
to cool thyself that thou voyage (2) ivithin it in its festivalin the region of the V\v-tree-; 

^ For /• irrk Jeh see Erman, Granim?, 301, 306, n. 2 ? 

2 The FE-tree at Abvdo^i gi’ew above the grave of Osiris and was the manifestation of his continued 
life and perpetual rejuvenation, see Schafer, Zeiischrift far itgy^ttsche Sprache, voL xli, pp. 107-10; 
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that thou worship Osiris, that thou receive his offering; that thou purify thysef among^ the 
Westerners, (3) thou being one justiffed- in front of'^ tlteir Great House, their people — their 
heartf) are ghuO before thee; that a garland be tied for thee (4) about (lit. Uinto') thy neck 
on the day of the W^gf estival, that thy name be called at the sLcth-day festival and the 
festival of the half-month, celebrated for thee throughout eternity {h'-ht hnty tf‘, (5) that thou 
behold Be^ lohen he ascends, Atinn when he sets; that thou unite ivitJG the excellent 

souls G). the opening for thee the ivays, (6) without there being any restraint f) upon thy 

legs ; that thou come forth and go in with glad heart, striding''' to the sacred^ places, entering 
in upon the god without being held back^ ; that thou join with {ff) the tiervaids of Homs ; 
that thou be in health and contentment in the boat of the evening sun, thy heart being 
glad in the boat of the morning sun; that thou see the solar dish when he shines upon 
the mountains, (8) when his light illumines thy cavern, and that he may be upon thy breast; 
that the Earth give his hands to receive thee, that the West make obeisance before thee 
{cf. \\, 11. 13, 14); that' thy vessels flourish, (9) that thy spirit {Ikh :Bh) become beatific {EGlf), 
that thy heart live for ever, thou being made durable without decaying; that thou serve 
the god entirely almieGY^, like him who strides to his folio wers'^'^ {i.e. Osirisi^t)^ (10) the 
bolts of the door {sb^y- be opened for thee, thou striding on to the stream at its soiirce^^, 
in order that thou mayest drink water in front of the ^k~at-boat in its festival of the 
region of the V\r-tree ; that there be given to thee (11) their (sic) bread, beer, flesh, and fowl; 
that thy body receive thi'ead and cloth from the hands of the Two Sisters; that thou 


, Dr Gardiner 


</. Junker, Gottenhkrpt uher das Ahatoji, p. 51 ff. and Blackman, Jo of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. m, 
p. 34. Cf. also i)elo\v, p. 1^7, ii. 1. For the festival of the region of the Pkr-tvee and the participation 
of the 3V//i^-boat therein, >see Lange-Schafer, Orah-u. Denksietjte des tiattlerea Reichs, nos. :^00i4, 20026, 
20561 : Sethe, Urkandet>, iv, p. 08, 11. 13—17; cf. also Breasted, Records, vol. iv, 1020, 1023. 

^ R lU , see Junker, Gramm, der Deader ate j'te, ^219, p. 162. 

- \u:k III AU^tv: is a noun ‘‘one justified.'' The writine ^ ^ 

- -ji \\ 

tells me, is much more frequent, but rai^tu: does occur. 

^ r-tp-, rf. perhaps r tp a, Zeitschrift far dgyytische Sprache, vol. XLIII, j). 28. The 
writing @ □ occurs again in iv, 11. 1, 5. The reading dt(U for @ j in early times, Dr Gardiner 
asserts, is quite certainly wrong ; the fact that it alone survives in Coptic jjroves little, 
of. hity and lb. 

^ ^ I has been wrongly inserted by the scribe before rn, the verb hr being intrans. 
5 The following signs are indistinct in the photograph : 











□ 




C/., perhaps, Budge, Hook of the Dead, p. 44, !. 2 Fer the remain* of signs see 
.uljoining cut. 

' Read v'staty, pseudo-participle, 2nd pers. sing. 

' Perhaps ‘Giigh, ^‘rai'^ed up,' see Fmber, Zeitschrift fur <fgyptische Sprache. vol. LI, p. 99. 

ItU is pr.>bably a mistake ft»r rm altlt, for which see Gardiner, Zeitschrift filr itgifptische 
Sprarhe, vol. XLV, pp. 60, 61. 

Cf. Gardiner, Zeitsrhrft fiir agyptische Sprache, vol. XLVii. p. 96, -x). 

U'Ste n Sms}i'''t. 


But possibly, despite the spelling II. ^<»1. hovo, and .elsewhere in 

to be read dR, Tei, in view of in HI, col. 57 which can only be read dR. 

tbb Gic'i for bbt. Dues an attempt tu Ci.nnect R>c\ Elopliantine. the traditional s 
Nile, with bbt, underlie this strange spelling ^ 


this text, is 
ouree of the 
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be interred {in) the tomb that thou hast made^, thy soil being in- thy place, (12) His son, the 
god's father^ of Araiin, Hor, true of voice, saith^: ^Thou art in the earth. Who retui'ns 
when he hath been I'eceived^ upon the road trodden by cdl mankind I (13) All thy people 
are crouching nw) before thee with earth on their heads, their eyes^ filled with their tears! 
The god's father of Amonrasonther, the engraver" (14) of the House of Amiin, ^Enkhefi- 
enkhons fiKairo^wvai^), true of voice, son of the god's father of Anitin, Opener oj the 
doors of Heaven in Karnak^, Over the mysteries of Heaverd, Engraver of the House of 
Amim, Anienope, true {of voice)!' 

Text II. Above the top row of figures (Pis. XXVI — XXVIII) : — 

'^As your father shines every day, as heaven abides upon its supjyorts, as the river 
flows north every day, (5) as the land abides under your guidance^^\ your marvelsfilf travelling 
hack to the Tei, ivithoiit diminutions'^ throughout the lands {idbiv), so he ye gracious unto 
me. ^6' your offerings flourish and ye go forward {I) (10) to behold your father every day, 
so grant unto me a 'coming forth unto the voice! incense, and oil, without diminution 
for eternity, I am your servant, the son of your servant, I act according as ye have 
desired, (15) Grant that I have power over provisionss- with you, that I eat(?) the food 
of your off'ering, that I receive hnf-t/*eacZ from your store-house, (20) that your libation be 
poured out for me as {for) the Servants of Horus; that I proceed to the Nsmt-6oai unto 
yoiA^, and behold those who are in (25) the pylon {shht) ; that there he brought unto mess- 
things upon your altar on the half-month'^’fl) festival of the West {irny wi't) ; that I receive 


s Reading 7i Irt /il’ see Erman, Gnonm.^, g 546. 

- For r “in’' see Junker, op. cit., § 191. livk r G in the next line should perhaps be rendered 
“ thou art landed ” i 

^ See Gardiner, Zeihckrift filr uggptisohe Sprache, voL xlvii, p. 94 (e) ; Bokchardt, Der agyptische 
Titel ^’'Vater des Oottes'^ in Berlchte der pldluloginch-kistorischen Klasse der kon. sdchsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wis^ciuchaften zii Leipzig, vol. LVii. 

^ The following signs are indL^tuict in the photograph : 



^ Or, perhaps^ as Mr Griffith has suggested to me, we should render “who returns from that 
reception ^r^^^ding ssp pf) upon the road etc,?” For the same sentiment compare Breasted, Devdopoient 
of Religion and Thought in Ancien.t Egypt, pp. 183, 187. 

See Brugsch, Worterb., SuppL, p. 131. 

" The following signs are indistinct in the photograph : 



® A title frequently borne by the High Priest of Amun, see IVreszinski, Bie Hohenpriester des 
Arnon, no. 7. This title cannot have been exclusively applied to the High Priest; if it had been, 
Amenope would not have been styled “Engraver of the House of Amun,” nor would his principal title, 
that of hni-ntj tpy a Iran, “First Prophet of Amun,” have been omitted. For other instances of the 


title wn ^hcy n pt see Legkain, Bulletin de V Institat fraucais d' Archeologie orientale, vol. xiii, p. ^2. 
ss Reading hry s^G) pt, see Wreszinski, op. cit., p. 37, g 59. 

See Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinxdie, p. 84. 

Brugsch, Worterh,, Su.ppL, p. 618. 

1- Jht, see Grapow, Zeitsehrift tkr ngyptische Spruehe, vol. xlvii, p. 106, note 37. 


' W J\ :23} . 


Reading gsy-tit(l)- 




1} /wwv\ 

I I 


5(26) 
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snyv-hread of what comes forth in the presence (30) on the day and night of the feast 
Hy*k n^; that I journey psdd) to the mysterious Tei" on the day of the Wig- 
festival; (35) that there he tied for me a wreatld of justification^ on the day of the festival 
of Sokar ; that my name he called on the sixth-day festival, (40) the festival of the half- 
month, and on the day of concluding (ly the festicaL Grant that I do according as you 
do. Ye shall not consign (me) to an evil condition. Do ye make excellent my mnmmy 
(s^li) in the necropolis, — a goodly interment such as ye afidrd^. Do ye make excellent (45) the 
burial against (G those that are in my body, do ye keep ojf the worm from my corpse. 
May I go i}i and (50) come out to behold the solar disk. May I follow K?>htp" in his 
modes of being ; do ye grant the light^ thereof {]) upon my mummy. (55) my tomb not 
being destroyed. May the solar disk shine upon my breast, may its rays illumine my 

cavern in (00) the Broad Hall of Righteousness (/) May I unite with the excellent souls. 

I am he who gave over jApop unto his slaughter -block on the day o/(65) cutting off his head; 
Bekhinet masters his body, the flame-goddess devours his fiesh^. Re^ meets with (lit. Gs 
for') a favourvig icind and traverses the two heavens ; (70) the crew of the boat (wH) shout 
for joy, the Unwearied Ones exult, exult, (75) the Indestructibles hold festival every day. 
The Osiris, the god's father of Amonrasonther, the engraver of the House of Amdn, 
^Knkhefenkhons, true (f voice, saith unto the Great Ennead of gods, unto those who are 
in heaven, unto those wJm are in (SO) the Tei: 'May I proceed^'^ upon the course {?sk) of 
your lake, may I be the companion of your servant{s). May I stand up to walk like 
those who are (alive) o)t earth. May I breathe the wind (85) that issues from you, the north 
icind that issues (from) Rut. May I irnbibe^AG water whence ye issued, upon the 
brink^^ of the lake of Horns, that my soul (bai) may be divhie, my spirit [ ikh) heatified^^' ” 


Text III. Above seci^nrl row of figures (Pis. XXVI — XXVIII): — 

"Osijis Khentamenthes, ruler of Eternity, lord of Everlastingness, in the midst of the 
Tei^\ The god's father of [h) Amonrasonther, the engraver of the House of A man, ^Enkhef- 

ro 


^ The text wroiiirlv h;is 


For y(* /'/, which inu?>t mean ‘T’onie down unto me’' 

Mr (.intllth that these arc i>os.si})lv the opening word^i nf a dirge in honour of the de- 3 d Osiris— 

>ee I’ueastko, ll’mirls, I, Tdd, ii, ^ 35. 

- See ahovo, p. 124, 11 . 12. 

'' must he a mistake for 

^ Tlie signs compoMng hr>r look very much like <-f. Junker, op. cit„ §30; Blackman, 

Pori- I'o/ith.'i of J/nr, vol. II, p. 24, ii. h, p. 34, 11 , 5. Eor the wreath of justiticationy’ see Davies-Gardiner 
Tvtith of AiiU p. Ill, with n. 3. 

'* Ft»r //'/•>* hh see Bkugsch, \yora‘rh.. pp. 1013-4. 

•’ For M tUdJuff see Erman, (jroimu?, § 540. 

■ Kt-hfp occurs in Book of the Dead, eh, 12S, see Lepsics, Todteahueh, PL 51, 1. 6. 

' See BhUosch, lF'>;7cr/)., p. 325. 

^ ITic following ^igns are indistinct in the pliotograph : 

^ a ■<^v A 

V. v.wv fjs r;l 




ihtk- 


u For 


cs >ee Bru< 




<i mistake for ydj 1. 

fi. It jp. IIU.C. ,111.1 fur II rerem romleriiig uf the i>a,sijage quoted 


l.y I!kui.;>lh. .-re r.HHA>iKP, /A'i-u/uy, •,/ R. I, I, in Amnent Egypt, v. 2 K. 

Sjn-t is iVr .yg. Rea.ling sROr ’ ,* ab.5ve’pfl24’ n. 12. 
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enJihons, true of voice, satth : adore Re^ (10) in the evening boat, I appease Re^ in the 

morning boat. I praise (15) Khentamenthes Osiris, lord of Everlasting ness, chief of the 
necropolis, king of Upper a}ul Lower Egypt, ruler of Eternity, sovereign, king of 
gods, (20) divvte being in the Thinite noine {T?-wr), great of marvels in the House of the 
Prince in On, lord of might in the midst of (25) the Mendesian nome, mysterious of form 
in the womb of his mother, great of powers {shmw) in Upper and Loiver Egypt, under 
whose guidance are all the nomes, (30) to whose beautiful face his mother does obeisance, 
whom the gods and goddesses worship, great Iny within the nome of the w^r-tree'^ (35), in 
this his name of Osiris in Xeref I do homage (40) to the mysterious lady, I ivoi'ship the 
lady of the West, the great House of Gold, who fashions the beauty (45) and puts together {i) 
the seed of the gods^. I adore'^ Anubis, lord of the necropolis, (50) great of mystery, who 
presides over the Jackal nome^(l), in this his name of Mysterious of Fomn, (55) who is in 
the midst of the Cerastes- Mountain norne^. 0 Eniiead of gods of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, of the West and East, who are in heaven, in earth, in the Tei, Great Ennead of gods 
loho are in the necropolis, (60) the Unwearied Ones magnify you, the I mperishahle (65) Ones 
content you, the offerings are established for your ka{s) throughout Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the Nile overflows at his season, (70) supplying with victuals your two (/) sanctuaries, 
heaven and earth, you are, you are (sic),.,” Here the text abruptly ends. 

^ Cf. the statements ahout Osiris in Bihliotheqve nai,, no, 20, 11. 2 — 3, B^n of Re^, his actual body 
resting in Hues ; excellent of lUYii^e in the /^^r-tree which came into existence to lift up his hai 
{hpr V sts't This and other passages (Brugsch, Diet, geofjr., p. 315) associate the ?iO*-tree with 

Hnes (Herakleopolis Magna). One passage cpioted by Brugsch [op. cit., p. 316) states that this tree 
was situated north-east of Xeref, the necropolis of that city (Grapow, Urkinicltn, v, German translation, 
p. 11, n. 7). The fact that the tree-determinative in our text is placed upon a perch suggests that 
it is a nome- sign. The XXth and XXIst nomes of Upper Egypt, originally one nome, both had as 
their badge a tree, which is commonly read as ini ; there seems to be no instance of the tree-sign 
being spelt out. Xow Hnes^ in whose neighbourln^od grew the ?U/’-treo, was the capital of the XXth 
nome. It is quite natural that the sacred tree, that grew in or near the chief town or nome, 
should form that nome’s badge. Should we, therefore, read tlie badge of the XXth and XXIst 
Upper Egyptian nomes as /Ur, as XEWUfc'RRY wishes to do {Zeit6>:hrift fur (tgyptiscJie Spr/fche, 
vol. L, pp. 78, 79) I This suggestion is supported by the fact that the top of the tree-sign in 
our text is surrounded by what looks like a fillet (see adjoining cutj, but which may be 
a degradation of the flower which depends from the tree in a I Vth Dynasty and other examples 
of the emblem of the XXth Uj^per Egyptian nome (see Xewberry, oqj. cit., p. 79). 

- The House of Gold is the sculptor’s workshop (see Davies-Gardixer, Tomh of Arnenemhet, p. 58, 
n. 1), here, apparently, personified as a goddess. Tiie phrase ‘‘fashion the beauty” often occurs in 
connection with the making of statues of divinities, e.g. Breasted, Records, i, § 764. For the use of 
ts in this context cf. perhaps Hethe, Pyraraideutexte, 1965 c, 1966 d, 1969 h. Mr Griffith has dniwu 
my attention to the combination ts prt m late proper names, c.g. Ts-ht-prt (Liebi.eix, Xamenicorterh., 
1155, Ts-uiu't-prt (Id., op. cit., 2450; and rf also 2350, 2417y It was evidently thought that, 

as the goddess constructed the bodies of the gods, .so in like manner she would reconstitute the 
deceased. 

^ Sc. suds 1. 

^ The XVI Ith Upper Egyptian nome. 

^ The Xllth Upper Egyptian nome. It should be noted in this cmmcctioii that Henku, ruler of 
this nome in the Vth Dynasty, records as an example of his piety the fact that ho ‘‘sated the jackals 
of the mountain” (Sethe, irhntden, i, p. 77, Davies, Deir el-Gehnl u-i, voL ii, p. 30; see also Breasted, 
Records, i, 280, 281, and especially his remarks in footnote c), 

Jouni. of Egy})t. Arch. iv. 
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Text IV. At the left end of the papyrus (PI. XXVIII): — 

‘■(1) {I) aduve^ you with those ivho adore, I exalt {1) you in your marvels- in heaven 
and earth. Do ye grant that I go down in front of (2) the pool of Me<^etf that I drink 
upon the brink of the food; that I behold Re<^ when he riseth and Atiini when he setteih; 
that I unite {S)'with the stars of Nut; that I discenA the mysterious powers (hshniw);^ 
that I may see those who are in the firmament^, I being one of the foUowets of 
Horns; (4) that I may join him who is in the evening boat {of the sun), that his light 
may shine upon rny corpse, so that he may dispel evil from me; that I may be 
his {b) attendant in the great Nsmt-boat on the day of the NDg-f estival ; that my name he 
called when he is praised; that my Itead'' be crowned with (6) justification; that I enter 

into and come forth from his chapel (.' sM) (.?) that I come forth upon the balance, 

the plummet (7) being exact; that (I) be attached to the subjects' of Sokar ; that I be 
jnstified before the Judicial Council of Memphis^ without there being wratlC against me; 
that {H) onions (hd) be tied about my neck^"; that sand be offered unto me; that I be 
arrayed in the work of Tait, that is my cloth upon the hands (9) of the two{f) crocodile 
quddesses^C that I rest upon the necropolis (igrt) nigh unto {r hhv nf) the two goddesses 
of RiahteousnessC), and that there be a portion of mine in the Field of Earn; (10) that 
I support the mt'h-bont (of Sokar) under the great god on his day at the wA-t by the 
well's that I. in his form, and that I unite (11) with his followers ; that I have 
control over the food of his ku ; that I embrace his ka in Tef-^^onkh ; that my head 
be crowned with cyperus ; that (12) thy (.sic) ka make libation (sfsf) unto me; that I 
encompass the IFa?/” with Sokar, I being one of his people (is-t) ; that I be satisfied 
with the bread (hnf) of Him who is South of his Wall ; that I unite with (13) the excellent 
souls, walking about Msk>’; that I rest upon my corpse; that I join the Soul in the 
midst of his tAv*'*; that the Earth give his hands to receive (14) me, luhile the West does 


I The following signs are indistinct in the photograph: 'k ^ 


cy L 
J I I . 




~ Rea<hiig tji oi hUttji. For hi^t ‘^marvel’' and hit “character'’ see Gardiner’s note in 

Adnionitions,, p. 82. 

See (tHapow, UrkJKidt'R, v, p. 2.3. For r tp “in front of” see p. 124, n. 3. 

* For example.^ of the use of the rare word “discern” see Gardiner, Adnionitioiis^ p. 81. 

^ See Brugsch, Wt>rterh.,^ S>ippl.^ p. 1072. 

*’ tp\ Nce ahove, p. 124, n. 3. 


■ In view of the writing <lrithth suggests the rendering “that (I) be attached as 

a subject of Sokar.” 

" ichtr lit. ’'the Walls,” see Sethe, Untcrsnchictjeii, 3, 133 ff. 

'* See Gardiner, Avtes od the SticJi or p. 57. In our passage ts>f is constructed with hr 

in.-^tead of with /// as in the examples cited by Gardiner, loc. cit. 

This wa^ done for the dead and aWo for Osiris on the 2oth diy of Khoiak (see Dumichen, 
K>d> I’d^ruuchnrttP, PI. 30, enh, 42-3; Bruo'^ch, urterh., \\ 295; t f, Legrain, Statues et Statuettes^ 
no. 42123, d'. In Lower Xubia and I pper Egypt, at the pre^ent day, the peasants fasten an onion to 
the house-door on the festival of Yntti ei>-SaPrnx, which corresponds to our Easter Monday. 

Sc. perhaps Shkfy'^iw -^ee Lanzone. Ihzionario di Mitologia Egizia,^ p. 1041 f. 

See Brugsch, Dhd, (SAgr.^ pp. 1123-1; Levi, Vcoiholario, p. 260. 

See Bruu.sCH, op. cit., p. 36 tf. ; Id, \Y>rterh„ Suppl.^ p. 70 . 

See Sethe, Vutersiichuntjev. 3, p. 133 ff. 


For AJsk see Budge, Bo<d of the Dea/J, pp. 66, 67 = ch. 17, 11. 121, 125 (Pap. Ani). 
See Gr.vbow, U rko i>dei> v, p. 4S = German translation, pp. 21, 22. 
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obeisance before me; that I may be a form indestructible (15) my provision {t) from 

the god's slaughter -block, rih-bread ivithin{i) the Broad Hall of Osiris. The god's father 
of A\inonrasdnther'\ '' 

The “following portions of the four texts are in red ink: — 

I, Cols. 3 — 5 ; nisdw rn-k to middle of break in col. 5. Cols. 8 — 9 : snhn(^^^)-k to 
Bh’k. Col. 12: sif to hp pivf Col. 13: It-ntr n. Col. 11: si to ^ivy jSfwt 

II, Cols. 22 — 24: icdja to hr4n. Cols. 42 — 43: zr4 to middle oi smnh. Cols. 78 — 84: 
dd f to p in tpi’\. 

III, Cols. 1 — 8: Wslr — ddf Cols. 42 — 47: divhl to sudsa. Cols. 59 — 65: swr-t/i 
to Ihinw-sk. 

IV, Cols. 1 — 2: dud {i) tn to m^h. Cols, 5 — 6: vt Itrw to in^^-hrw. Cols. 11 — 12: 
m h)isivf to phr't. Col. 12: hr hnf to dmthk m. 
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THE TOMB OF RAMESSES IV AXD THE TURIN 
PLAN OF A ROYAL T03IB 


By HOWAEL) CAKTEK and ALAX H. GAEDIXER 

Ju>ST fifty years ]ia\'e elapsed since Richard Lepsius made known to the learned 
world a CMmtemporary plan of one of the royal tombs at Thebes, discovered by him 
among the papyrus treasures of the Turin Museum ^ Even at that time most of the 
tombs of the Xineteenth and Twentieth T)}ma>sties at Biban el-Moltik were well known, 
and the plans of a number ol them had been published in the tomes commemorating 
Xapoleon’s expediti(jii to Egypt. Searching among these, Lepsius was not long in 
est<d)lishing the tact that the Turin plau recorded the diniensions of the tomb of 
Ramesses 1\ . ihat tomb had been visited and measured by Pococke- as earlv as 1737, 
and had served Champollion as a lodging, described by him as ‘‘princely,'' on his second 
\ isit to Lhebes. Xevertheless. no detailed measurements were available when Lepsius 
wrote Ids memoir, and such verifications as he was able to make were based on the 
none too trustworthy authority of the Description^. In 1873 Chabas printed an essay in 
which he corrected and improved upon many of Lepsius' renderings of the hiei'atic 
legends on the papyrus'^, but he t (,)0 lacked any further evidence as to the dimensions 
oi the original tomb. About the same time, however, appeared a new survey by Mariette'% 
Y ho seems to ha\e planned a new study of the papyrus and of the problems connected 
^^ith it. Xothing came of this, as of so many other of Mariette's projects; and it was not 
until LS<S4 that the subject was again brrjached by Lepsius. who thus, in one of the last 
«u tides he wioto. uAiuned to a theme that had interested him some seventeen years earlier^, 
lids was the fiist, and has reinaini^d the sole, attempt to utilize Mariette's measurements. 
Since then the Turin plan has slumbered in a peaceful oblivion, despite all the interest 
and labour recently expended on the tombs of Biban el-Moluk. Xor indeed does it differ 
in tlii. ivspect fn)m tin* vast nrijority of the papyri in the collection of Turin, that richest 


^ Pv. LKrMC>, O'/s/A 


and 8. 


A'-* I] m etixiin Tartutr Papyrus: extract from AbhancU 

luiiprti th‘r chr M'i'iS^'PSt'hafUn zu Berlin^ lb 67 . 

- Pocucivh, lhsi:r'iptiin> af th>i ,174:P, yoI. i, pp. 97-9, with PI. XXXI. 

•’ lh\-<>‘rip(i<>i> il>> I'Eyypf^'. AntapiluP^ \ol. ip pp yy 

’ Vli. ('UACAS 
third senw-, voi. ir, pp. 

11. o< . leproduced as PL I ot Lete])ure's complete puhlicution 

of the toiuh, Hyp,jy.^< my.fu.r ,7 tmisll-n - - - ' ^ 

ot Tht‘ Ai'i>'Ai‘< All ijiitiu<'f^ piihli^hed in issu, 

" U. Lf. 1 \SIU^. Cin' Ai\> J/ov.w, iu 
voL xxn lss4 . pp. 1 — 


Kjypf.itii d >! n huah^nu royal a dlazhis^ in Altlanges Egyptologiq^es, 

.’oduced as PL I ot Lete])ure's complete puhlicution 
('Hie diCh>ajif^ 'latubeav de liatU'ih'i / P, heillg vol. XVI 
L 

Ruu.Kv-i IV, iii ZRUrhrlft fur uiji/ytisr/.e Fprurhe, 
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of all repositories of Ramesside documents : it is symptomatic of the vast field which our 
science covers, and of the fewness of the workers in it, that we have as yet no critical 
study of the most famous of all Egyptian papyri, the royal canon of kings at Turin. 

The present article is the result of collaboration at a distance ; and, the manuscript 
not having been read by Mr Howard Carter, who nevertheless provided much of the 
materials that went to its composition, our respective responsibility must be explained 
in some detail. Shortly before Mr Carters return to Thebes last autumn, it occurred 
to the writer to propose to him a joint investigation of the 23roblems connected with 
the Turin plan. The writer had studied the original papyrus, not without profit, some 
eleven years previously; and particular attention had been paid to the verso, which was 
found to contain other, thitherto barely noticed, dimensions of a iwal tomb, whence 
the question arose whether these were not further details of the tomb of Ramesses lY. 
Armed with a full translation and a tracing of the papyrus, Mr Carter set to work to 
control its data anew, and an ample budget of measurements am] comments arrived from 
him not long ago, the bulk of which, together with his new plan and section, have been 
incorporated in the present article. Cooperation at a distance is not the .easiest of 
matters nowadays, and the writer of these pages has been obliged to avail himself 
more freely than he could have wished of Mr Carters permission to edit his contribution 
liberally. It is hoped, however, that in all points where our opinions might differ the 
individual responsibility of each has been made sufficiently clear. 

The first two sections deal with the recto and the vei'so of the papyrus and are 
mainly philological ; the final section compares the data of the papyrus with those of 
the original tomb, and states the conclusions that may be drawn. 


I. The recto of the Turix Plan (PI. XXIX). 

The Turin papyrus, though of considerable size, is a mere fragment, its present 
extreme measurements being 86 cm. in length and 24'5 cm. in height. An examination 
of the plan drawn on the recto (the side where the upper fibres are horizontal, or rather, 
are at right angles to the selides) show's that the upper half is intact as far as it goes, 
but that very little is preserved below^ the longitudinal axis of the tomb depicted. 
Nothing is lost to the left, the pap3UTis having been buried with its end rolled inw'ards 
and hence better protected than the beginning against damage by accident or rough 
handling. The internal testimom^ of the hieratic legenrls, as w^ell as comparison with 
the original tomb, proves that three corridors similar to that marked IP have completeh" 
perished on the right ; from this it can be computed that the papjuus mav have oilginalA 
measured about a metre and a half long, b\^ a height of some 45 cm. 

Before describing the verso and the texts written upon it w'e shall deal completely 
with the drawing and the inscriptions on the recto, leaving howAw^er the questions of 
measurement involved to be discussed in a later part of this article. Lepsius makes 
some apt remarks on the execution of the plan, but as they are mixed up wdth state- 
ments of more questionable value it has been thought better to repeat them here than 
to give a mere reference to the original treatise. 

The hillside in which the tomb Avas cut is symbolized by a brownish surface 
covered with a multitude of bead-like dots arranged in oblique parallel lines alternatelv 
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red and black— a conventional mode of representation recalling our modern device of 
hatching. The red contour-line bordering the brownish ground roughly follows the 
outward extension of the tomb-chambers^ and at the lett, where these end, turns do^\n- 
ward parallel to, and at a discreet distance from, the back wall of the innermost room. 
The same method of depiction may possibly have been retained for the lower portion of 
the plan, in which case the tomb will have appeared to occupy the centre of an irregular 
and quite conventionally shaped mountam. A preferable alternative, however, is to sup- 
pose that a horizontal base-line running well below the chambers of the plan represented the 
actual bottom of the mountain, so that the mountain will have been exhibited in elevation, 
though the tomb excavated in it is shown in ground-plan: we shall have occasion, when 
speaking of the doors, to point out a similar blending of the two methods of drawing. 
Another plan of a royal tomb, rightly identified by M. Daressy as the tomb of Eamesses IX, 
has been discovered on a large fragment of limestone now in the Cairo Museum C: but in 
that case no attempt has been made to render the hillside. The best analogy for the 
convention adopted in the Turin plan is to be found in the hunting scenes of Theban and 
other tombs, where rolling hillocks of red splashed with deeper red and blue represent the 
undulating desert ; the desert so figured extends only just far enough to offer a foothold to 
the wild animals rushing over it, and the splashes of colour probably depict pebbles on the 
surface, or else the heterogeneous granules composing the sand itself-. 

Tile general character of the dra^\ing is that of a ground-plan, but the doors are 
shown in elevation standing on their own ground-line as a base; the Egyptian draughts- 
man lias attempted, as usual, to obtain without persjiective all the advantages of a 
perspective drawing. Lepsius rightly compares the drawings of the palace of Akhenaton 
at el-Amania and other similar representations elsewhere'^ and draws a parallel between 
the Egyptian procedure here and the bird’s-eye views of towns and buildings in mediaeval 
manuscripts. 

The Egyptian architect aimed at nothing so ambitions as a drawing to scale ; for 
him it sufficed if Ids chambers were displayed in the correct order and with a rough 
approximation to the real shape and proportions; all details were left to the hieratic 
legends, I'lie corihhu* Z in th(‘ Turin plan is sh(»wn as of much the same size as the 
corridor W, though in reality there was a difference of 11 cubits between the respective 
leiigtlis of the two. The disproportion is yet moiv glaring in the case of the niche IT, d 
and the side-chain her Z, d : in the drawing these are nearly equal in size, but the 
inscriptions state that Z, d measured 10 cubits in depth, while W, d measured no more 
than a single cubit and 2 palms 

The thicknesses of the doorways are not shown in the papyrus ; probably the elevations 
Were deemed to be sufficient. This omissi<m is even more striking in the case of the 

^ See Dakessy, Oiitrora^ PI. XXXII, no. 184. The iii'jcriptioiis are for the most part illegible iu 
th(‘ photogi'.iph, Put are given in traiiNcriptiiiu by ;M. I)ai‘e.s>y in his <irticle Un phin eyifptien d'^nie tomhe 
publi.^lied III A Tliird Serie.'^, vol. xxxri ? PP- 235-40. 

- See for example DxviE^a Jardixzr, Tioah of A nun'^'nihtt, PL IX and p. 31. 

" See Ekman, AyyiAtj*, i>p. 254-5; AVRK^zixsKr, At^u zf/r ultixyiiyMozn K»Jtar<ieschlchie, 3, 
73, 7h 75. 

^ hep-iuN, however, explain^ p. 15 the drawings of TP, r/ and Z, d as frontal elevations. This* 
^eeiii> e.M'eedingly unlikely in the cast' of Z, d, c\herea Aouy is re[)reseuteil in the normal wav. In the 
t.Lso t.f ir, c/, hosvcver, the relation of height to breadth does agree singularly well with this hypothesis. 
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Cairo plan, for one or two of the doorways in the tomb of Ramesses IX, Avhich it represents, 
are so extensive as to be almost equivalent to short passages. 

Alike in the Turin and in the Cairo plans the walls of the various chambers are 
indicated by parallel lines a short distance apart. One would have expected a single line, 
but the double line is easily explicable : the draughtsman has allowed himself to be 
influenced by the way in which he ordinarily represented the walls of buildings : in 
these, of course, the space between the two lines corresponded to the wall-thickness. 

One detail of the Turin plan did not find its explanation until 3[ariette published 
his improved survey of the tomb of Ramesses lY. From the middle of coiridor W 
inner lines are shown which continue through X down to the Sarcophagus Chamber. 
Lepsius points out in his second essay on the papyrus^ that by these is meant the sarco- 
phagus-slide, which starts, as 3Ir Carters section (PI, XXX) shows, near the middle of IT. 

All the doors are painted yellow, both in the Turin and in the Cairo plans. Doubt- 
less the doors so painted were of wood ; they are all double and fastened by means of 
bolts, with the exception of the doors to Z, d and Z, e. In the midst of room Y is 
shown the sarcophagus ; this is shaped in the form of a cartouche and painted reddish- 
brown dappled with black in order to imitate red granite. The actual sarcophagus is 
still in the tomb and is of rose granite ; the lid bears upon it the figure (T the 
king between Isis and Nephthys, as depicted in the papyrus". Around the sarcophagus 
the papyrus shows six yellow rectangles, one within the other. Lepsius fancied that 
these might be intended for steps: “but at Bab-el-31eluk,’’ he says, “no such raising 
up of a sarcophagus on steps has come to my notice.” The view that the yellow 
rectangles represent steps is not at all improbable, but one must imagine them as 
temporary, constructed in all likelihood for the sole purpose of getting at the sarcophagus 
on the day of the king’s burial ; and their yellow colour points to their having been of wood. 
3Ir Gunn, to whom this suggestion is due, points out that the sarcophagus without its 
lid was nearly eight feet high ; the mummy could not have been kovered into its place, 
nor, very possibly, could the final rites have been performed, without the existence of 
some temporary contrivance of the kind. The outermost rectangle but one (.litters from 
the rest in consisting only of yellow corner-blocks, interconnected by red lines; might not 
these corner-blocks represent the bases for poles supporting a funeral canopy^ ? 

We must now turn to the hieratic legends describing the different parts of the 
tomb as shown in the papyrus: Lepsius’ lettering both of the chambers and of the 
individual inscriptions within them has been retained. 


^ Zeitsckrift fur agyptiscke Spracke^ vol. xxii (1884), p. 2. 

- According to the copy published by Lefebure, op, PI. XXXII, the goddesses have changed places 
with one another, and in the original they stand on p^;;^-signs; Mr Carter notes that the recumbent 
figure of the king is in the round, while the g<;dde.sse.s are incised only. The workmanshij> of the sarco- 
phagus is bold but not highly finished. The total height, including the figure of the king on the lid, 
is 3-32 ni. ; height of sarcophagus alone, 2*54 m. ; thickness of lid, 0*41 m ; length, 3*55 in. ; width, 2*05 m. 

3 Compare the canopy from the royal cache of Der el-Bahri published by E. Brugsch, La Tente 
fine n fire de la Princessr Isirakheh, Cairo, 1880. See too Da vies- G.mi diner, Tomb of A nienemhit,, PI. XXIY ; 
Budge, Book of the Dead: Pajp/rus of Ayii, 1913, vol. i, PL 34. 
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Fourth Corridor, marked 11" in the plan. 

11 , a, referring to the door: | p J| A "'Its door is fdstenedi' This 

explanation i^ appended tu the four double doors of IF, X, 1" and Z respectively, once 
only {Z,a} with a slight ditierence of spelling; it is lacking tfoin the single doors 
of Z, d and Z, e. ^Yhat is meant is not quite clear. If the papyrus is a copy of the 
report made on the completion of the tomb or, what is less probable, the report of its 
condition Avhen finally closed up, sntn might be interpreted “has been affixed” or '‘has 
been made fast" i.e. bolted; another possibility, however, is that snin is used pregnantly 

“is fastened” i.e. is capable of being fastened with a boltb To add to our doubts, the 

ordinary passive stnn-hv might be expected, unless perchance smn is here intransitively 
used. Lastl}', the ]))onominal suffix is none too clear: Ave shall see later that the doorways 
A\ ere reckrmed, at least as lar as the vSarcophagus Chamber, to the room at the inner 
end of whieh they stoodg; the door a Avould on this vietv belong to “the Third 

Corridor ’ (F), the door A", (/ to “the Fourth Corridor” (TF), and the door F, a to 

the Hall of Waiting" (ri icsht isL\ X): F, a Avould then presumably have to be restored 
stun .sW[-.s‘] not SOUL s'W[/]. It should he noted that appears to mean the actual 
wooden dour; for the entire doorway the technical term seems to haA'e been or ir/nt\ 


11, along the entire h*ngth of the corridor above the door: 
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^ ^ [r/'O Fourth [Gorndor'], of 'lo cubits; breadth, of 

(i cubits ; heii/ht, of !> cubits and 4 palms; heimj drawn with outlines, graven with the chisel, 
filled, with colours, uud cuuipletedi 

The restnratien is rendered certain hy sti-nir in 3", c below, and by various other 
passa; 4 es hefh eii the recto and on tlw verso: sti-utr has sometimes the determinative n, 
s(.metimes is without a determinative. In almost every ca.se sti-ntr “the passao-e of the 
Kod ’ can he appropriately translated “ corri.lor'’; apart from our papyrus thirierm is 
hunid (e.g.) in the Cairo plan, see above p. 1:12, footnote 1, in a grufto from the tomb of 
Ramesse.s IX (GuiLM.iNT, Le Tombean de Rainsh IX, pi. LXIY), and on the Cairo Ostracon 
■2o:My, ui which a translation is given here, a^ it throws light on other terms used in 
connection with royal tombs Year 4, third month of inundation, dag 18, distribution {\ii. 


giring) of charcoal "t end of the first corridor of 

klXeY-W 


O ) I 


Oil this da If. in its doorway (^rCT 



LepMu. p. 4 a.i. Mt tl.o ,.ml.,uuUy ,,f tun phrase, hut he is certihuly mistaken in regarding shf as 
ia.,0 mnunng .. ig k ; he muh m.n Xt w. winch h.. tr.unlates '• Emriehtuns einos f cr.soh]«,s.se.s 

- .'^ce lw!.>w t.unu.t_e ' Sec l.elnw f„„tuote (>. 

Soo I.tari'Ineh, fSi/ir'i (>;/ t/ti (it p. 

' Lop.vhn and Chaha. iv.ul wr.mdy ih',. « I).vke.ssy, Ostada, PI. lv 

■ i here .ire point, of mtore.st hete • 1 the doerway at the end of the First Corridor i.s coirsiderod 

to belong to It. a,s we liave seen wa, the ease i„ tlie Turin plan; ^2, the word hgU> hence obtains new 
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they were stopped (/) in it (this perhaps means that they were stopped in the First 
Corridor through lack of charcoal for their lamps). (Then) they penetrated into the next 

corridor, {namely) the second one” ( '^j fj ^ Brugsch 

(Worterh., Suppl, p. 1149) has noted that st^, both alone and in compounds, always refers 
to a sloj)ing construction, whether passage or ramp ; with the genitive ntr it forms the 
compound sti-ntr, which is applied to the sloping axial passages of a royal tomb, or 
perhaps of any tomb. The way in which the term comes by this meaning is uncertain, 
but it may be remembered that in the Book of that wltich is in the Xetherworld the sun is 
always represented as passing (sB) from subterranean chamber to chamber until it regains 

the eastern horizon; perhaps this is what is alluded to by ^he passage of the god/" 

Since W is called the Fourth Corridor, three others must have preceded it towards 
the entrance of the tomb. This is confirmed by the actual tomb-plan. 

The manner in which the dimensions are expressed had best be studied here once and 
for all. The largest of the three immediately follows the name of the chamber Avithout any 


indication of its precise nature; this, however, is always the “length” (Eg. 


hu) 


except in the case of TF, d, “ this chamber of 2 cubits,” where the genitive expresses the 
height. The “ bj’eadth "" icsH^ is the lesser horizontal ineasurement ; sometimes it 

may be equal to the length ( W, d ; Y, b ; see the notes on these), in which case the 
tendency is to take as the length that horizontal measurement which lies in the axis of 

O n variant F=q, hy, Coptic is invariably used, 


the tomb. For the “ height ” ^ 


the case of W, d, as already mentioned. The term md-t “ depth 


occurs 


except in me ense oi tr , u, ao ciiicauj mc-iiuiuiieu. Ji iie lciui j j ^ 

twice, in TF, d and Z, c ; for its use see the comments on IF, cL 

The standard of measurement used throughout for all dimensions was the (royal) 

o<r>c 

“ cubit ” ' rnh, Coptic (mostly abbreviated fl), of 7 “palms"" or “ hand- breadths "" 


ssp, Coptic ^on (abbreviated and of 28 “digits” or “finger-breadths” |j 

Coptic THHfie. As Lepsius concludes his second article with a lingering doubt as to 
whether the large cubit is really here used\ his former conclusion having been that the 
smaller cubit of 6 palms was the unit employed, it will be Avell at once to bring the 
evidence of the verso to bear upon this point. In 1. 3 the dimension 7 cubits and 


elucidation. As the common Avriting indicates, this word j)roperly means “ceiline,** whence its 

b 

occasional late signification ‘^heaven/" But in the .same wav as ^ryt ‘linteB acquires the more general 
meaning “doorway”’ (see below, p. 147), so too /lyU) comes ti> signify “doorway” as distinct from the 
actual door (sh^ or ; the old title smsir kyt held by officials of the Palace and of temple.s probably 
luean.s “elder of the doorway,” a dignified name for the door-keeper; the Jocks dnssicifs for sinsic hyt i.s 
Sethe, Crkurtdea, i\\ 1073. 

1 The fre.sh point inferred by Lepsius fr<.)m ]\Iariette’s new measurement of the tomb was that the 
large cubit was em[)loyed for the heights and breadths, while for the lengths he still leant to the hypothesis 
that the small cubit of about 0'450 m. is used. Le 2 Jsius’ conclusion as to the unit employed in measuring 
the lengths yitiated by three main errors: A; the wrong reading 35 for 25 in Tf, h; (2) the allowance 
of 3’70m. plus 0*70m. only for the First ( ’orridor : (3; his failure to recognize that the datum of 10 cubits 
for the length of Z, e is, on any yiew, a mistake of the ancient scribe. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ly. 
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1 palm is added to the dimension 2 cubits and 6 palms, and the result is given as 
10 cubits : in 1. 4, similarly, 6 palms are added to 6 cubits, 3 palms, and 2 fingers, with 
the resulting total of 7 cubits, 2 palms and 2 fingers ; this proves conclusively that the 
cubit here employed is the cubit of 7 palms. The argument from the actual dimensions 
of the tomb must be deferred for the moment, but it may here already be noted that 
the length of the building cubit is usually stated at 0-525m.b Mr Carter prefers to 
assume 0-5231 m. as its length, basing his estimate on the mean measurement of the actual 
cubits in the Cairo, Turin and Liverpool Museumsa The difference is a minute one, and 
would affect the longest dimension on the recto of the papyrus, namely the 25 cubits here, 
onlv to the extent of four centimetres and three quarters. The total length ol the tomb, 
given in T, d as 100 cubits and 5 palms, would, with the acceptance of Mr Carter’s figure, 
be diminished only by 30 cm.; the difference between the total measurements as given by 
the Description, by Mariette and by Mr Carter is in each case as great as this-’. 

The four descriptive phrases at the end of the hieratic legend here under consideration 
n-fer to the condition of the chamber either at the time when the report incorporated 
in the papyi'us wa.s presented, or at the prospective moment when the tomb should be 
terminated- the word “completed” makes the former view the more probable. The 
formula employed recurs with slight variations of spelling in A”, b, Y, b and Z, b. The 
pseudoparticiples^ ss “drawn," ‘-graven” and mh “filled are, strictly speaking, more 
applicable to the designs upon the walls of the corridor than to the corridor itself; but 
Eg\-ptian IS not averse from such htose modes of speech, and it has seemed desirable to 
imitate this looseness in our translation. Anyone who has studied the Theban tombs at 
all closely will recognize the successive processes of decorating the walls that are here 

individually specified. First of all the “outline-draughtsman’’” drew the 

chosen design in red outline, as a rule using the proportion squares discussed by Mr Mackay 
in another part of the pre'.eiit number of the Journal. Next the “sculptor” or “chisel- 

wielder" ( Y) tjw rncUt^ carved the limestone into low relieff. . Finally 

a. painter, probably called simply ss, the word which covers all the three meanings of 


^ Borehtinlt, following up a iivpothe.si.s expressed l)y Profesor Petrie, finds that several Old 
Kingdom buildings investigated by him show a round number of cubits in their dimensions. Arguing 
from thi:?, lie establishes the length of the cubit n^ed in the pyramid of Xeuserre^ as 0*52507 m., see 
PoHCHARDT, (j7*nbdt^nkiiiU^ (.hs KonitJS p. 150. 

- See Jonraol of Eiijiptio a Ar^'hjo'ijlugij, \(;1. m, p. 150. 

^ According to the table in Lepsiu^' .'>ccond paper ^p, 3; the total given in the Description amounts 
to 7 1-26 111 ., that given by Mariette to 70*67 m. ; hut these authorities allow only 3*70 rn. for the First 
(,'<»rndor. If we subtiuct this 3’7<>m. ph’s the thickness of the first doorway 0*76m. and add the 15*69 m. 
taken bv Mr Carter as the length (jf the First (ftn-ridor the comparative figures are: Desenption 82*49 m.; 
Mariette ^I’OOm. : Carter 81'obni. 

^ The feminine forms in V, h [>rove that the verbs are here pseialoparticiples, and therefore equivalent 
to descriptive sentences, not to mere epithets. 

'* See Je Tnn'ouj\ vol. xxiv, p. hsfi. 


Ti 

mi‘ 


The abbi‘e\ iatiou vhich heie stands f<>r '* carved.' often hris to be read tj in other contexts. 

IS usedTnr ^to carve' in the ILuri- pai>yrus, ^ee Prugsch, Worterh., SuppL pp. 580, 1398; otherwise one 
dit imagine that ^ ^ <in<Elier common word for ‘to carve,' was meant. 
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draughtsman/' painter " and scribe/' finished the reliefs in colour^ The word grh, 
which expresses just this act of finishing the decoration of the tomb, is written out 
iu eocteyiso in the parallel passages; it is used elsewhere in published {e.g, Mariette, AhydoSy 
vol. I, PL 50, 1. 14 ; Pleyte-Rossi, Pap, de Tarin, PL CVII, L 20) and unpublished {e,g, 
Leipzig Ostracon 13: Gardiner^ Ostracon 7) texts of finishing off pieces of architectural 
work or the like. 


Wy c. Legend inscribed within the inner lines marking the beginning of the Sar- 
cophagus-slide (see above p. 133). 



- ^ /WV^A/^ ^AA/V^A 

,y\ 0 ^ \ ^ 


1 I !. 


The slide, of 20 cubits; 


breadth, 


of 5 cubits, I paling 

The word seems to be used here only in the technical sense of ''sarcophagus- 

slide/' i.e. the subway cut below the level of the fioor and leading down to the Burial 
Chamber. What is the relation of this term to the semi-geographical name Rosta'u 
designating the funereal region over which Osiris and Ami bis presided- ? This is a 
complex region of passages i^sthu) and doors, mythologically conceived of as having both 
land-ways and water-ways®: it is, in fact, a synthetic vdew of the subterranean world 
as it might be formed by any necropolis, or as it is formed by all necropoles together. 

The name is written in old times © ^^Rd, in view of the general character 

of the concept which it expresses, the element sthu entering into it is not improbably 
a real plural : the entire compound may mean “ the place of passages," or something of 
that kind. On this theory, however, the technical term id -sty here, referring to a single 
passage of a very specific character, may well be a different word altogether; the word 
yd is not seldom used to create compound nouns with a more restricted sense than the 
simplex to which it is prefixed L 


Tf, d. Inscriptions of this niche: (1) “ 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


/VWWN 

O \ fl 


I I 


(4) ''Hits chamber, of 2 cubits; breadth, of 1 cubit, 2 palms; depth, of 

1 cubit, 2 palmsJ' 

The part of the tomb described as ‘'this Q'’ chamber " is not a quite satisfactory 
rendering, being too special) is a niche cut in the wall of the corridor W at no great 
height from the level of the floor. It is doorless, an additional reason that has enabled 
it to be considered as a recess in the Avail of W, as Z, c is in the Avail of Z, instead of 
being regarded as a lateral chamber, haAung, like Z, d, its own length, breadth and height. 


1 Mh T/i d/'ic, see Lovcre c 12^ for dric see also Bkuosch, p. 1561, where howeA^er the word 

is confused with another, trv: or ticac \ib,, >^iippL pp. :363-4) meaning d»lood-red^ or even ^ blood.’ 

“ See Chabas, op. cit., pi). 192-4; Brucsch, Did. Ueogr., p}). 765-6 ; Budge, (Jods of the Egyptians, 


A^ol. I, p. 216; in the List place quoted here a doorway of Rosta'u bears the name 



“hidden of passages.” 



^ See Lacau, vol. ii, pp. 195, 211 ; Schack-Schackexbuhg, Ziadivegehuch , pp. 13—15. 

^ Examples: rDait “path” beside udt -U’oad”; ri-pr “temple ” beside pr “house” ; “domaiig?;” 
“boundary,” abstractly, beside ^diand,” “region ” ; rDM in tlie Harris papyrus as a variant form of 
pr-hd “treasury”; r>dh “stomach” beside ih “heart.” 


18—2 
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The fact that both W, d and Z, c were viewed in this way explains the use in both 
of the word depth to express the distance to which these recesses are 

sunk beneath, or behind, the vertical side-walls of the chambers to which they belong: 
the Indo-European languages use the term “depth” in precisely the same way. The 
height of the niche, being its greatest measarement, ciunes first, as explained on a 
previous page (p. 135). The horizontal dimension at right-angles to the “depth” could 
not well be described otherwise than as the “ breadth,” the two being exactly equal ; 
had this diiaension been greater than the “depth” but less than the “height,” the term 

hv “length” would probably have been employed. The term ho does not occur 

in our papyrus; in Z, c it is avoided owing to the fact that the dimension at right- 
angles to tile “depth” is not merely greater than the “depth,” but is also greater than 
the “ height,” so that it comes first of the three and, according to custom, is left without 
further definition of its nature. 


X, d. Beside the door : 11 1 

See on 11, a. 


Hall of Waiting, marked X in the plan. 

- "'Its door is fastened^ 


n 


G • 

^\n 


A", b. As name of the entire chamber A", along the upper part of it : (1) 

INI 




^ A/VW\A j j I I I I I 

A - ' " 


1 1 ^ \ 


111! 


30 


o 

III 


( 2 ) 
(S) 


1 1 1 o © 






1! a G 1 I I s, a ZA (?, 

"'The Hall of ]Yaitiag, ofd cubits; 


breadth, of 8 cubits ; height, of 8 cubits ; being di'awa loith outlines, graven with the chisel j 
filled ivith colours, and completed:' 

rile name Hall of \\ aiting is found nut only on the verso of the Turin pap\u’iiSj 
but also on the Cairo ostracon, ^vhere it designates the first of the three rooms which 
foiin the innci end of the tomb of Kamosses IX ; this tomb differs from that of Ramesses lY 
ill that its b.ircupliagus Chamber lies at its extreme inner end, being separated bv a 
pillared chamber from the 'Hall of Y aiting.” Doubtless the name “Hall of Ybxiting” 
{.■sht hk) intended to designate the place where relatives, courtiers and subjects 
might wait before^ being admitted to the august presence of the Pharaoh ; but whether 
the word i.s/v “waiting alludes m a still ch-ser way to some particular pha.se of the burial 
rites i'-i be vend our knowledge. 


c. 


Shdv 


Retween the doors of X and Rand uithin the lines indicating the Sarcopha 


STIS 




,-e-' 

71 


“ Eml of the s<ircoj)kurjus-slide, of 3 cubits.” 


Mr Carters plan provc-s that this meusurenieut refers to the end of the slide project- 
Hig bey..nd the entraiiee to the .Sarcophagus Chamber. The hieratic legend is therefore in 
r H wioii p .!( , .(Oil ,t ( showing to the lact that the place where it ought to be was reserved, 
in arvordanee vith <il. pivcedent.s ol Egyptian plan-drawing, for the door between X and F. 

‘ IiUUo>, H. pp, fW4-0. 
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Sarcophagus Chamber, marked Y in the plan, 

is fastened^' 

If, as explained in the comments on W, a, this door was regarded as that of the 
''Hall of Waiting,’' the suffix to be restored after sb? will be that of the feminine, not 
that of the masculine, so as to agree with losht. 


Y, a. Beside the door 






n 


Y, b. Description of the entire chamber, written along its upper side : 

A.WW, o .ns, _ I M 'cz 1 1 1 o fi 

( 1 ) n I _ 0 


n 




‘o \\ ^ 


B ^ l i 1 ^ \ I i ! 




D (2i 


X' 


I I i 


t 


i-D. 

1^1^. 


o<=r>^ 




(3(2 


3 Xs O 


{■2} 

1^ 


s 


\il 








The^ House of Gold, ^vhere^n One rests^", of lb cubits; breadth, of lb cubits; height, 
of 10 cubits ; being drawn with outlines, graven with the chisel, filled with colours, and 
completed; and being provided with the equipmetd'^ of His Majestg {he lives, prospers, is 
in health !) on every side of it, together ivith the Divine Ennead which is in the Deet' 
(the Netherworld). 

The name " House of Gold ” is repeated below in Y, c, d ; in the inscription P 
below, lines 1 and 4, this name is written [f] i and M. Daressy hesitatingly reads 

^^np^^^^as the legend of the Sarcophagus Chamber in the Cairo plan; the verso 

of our pajjyrus appears to give, however, the alternative name of '' Chariot-Hall.” It is 
not difficult to understand how this room might be called the ‘'House of Gold,” when 
it is remembered that Egyptian kings were buried with all their jewels and most precious 
possessions around them, a fact to which an additional descriptive clause here calls 
attention. But Mr Carter suggests another explanation : “ the ground-colour,” he writes, 
''is of a deep yellow, the customary colour of these halls.” 

The words "together with the Divine Ennead which is in the De’et,” or Nether- 
world, are perplexing: as they stand, it seems difficult to refer them to the scenes on 
the walls, though these, being taken from the Book of the Gates, do in fact depict a large 
number of deities of the infernal regions. Mr Carter believes that the allusion is to the 
figures of deities made of bituminized wood which are peculiar to the royal hypogea'*; 
but see below p. 143, with footnote 3. 


Y, c. Under Y, b : 






n III II 

palms.” 






X. 

w 


•ni 


o<cr>^ 


''Total, beginning from the First Corridor to the House of Gold, 13G cubits, 


^ Note that before masculine words bcginiung with p the definite article fi tends to be omitted. So 
also Y, c. d.\ P, iiiieft 1 and 4 ; and pr-hd in Z, d. e,, P, line 3. However in Y, d we find j.d pr-hd written out. 

- For the j)hrase nty Idp ra cf. Abbott 4, 1 ; 5, 9. The indefinite t)roiioun here serves as a peri- 
phrasis for the name or title of the Pharaoh, as often. 

Grg as a general word for "equipment’’ seenijs to occur here only. The sense is that of ht u 
grg pr in Abbott, 4, 3. 

See Daressy, Foadh^-^ de la calh'e des rois, Pis. XXXT — IV and LV ; Cauter-Xewbj:rry, Tinab of 
Thoutnivsts IV, PI. ^ . 
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F, d. Under F, c : 


in 




I I I 




(Q nnn ■ 1 1 


I np <= 

Beginning from the House of Gold to 


the Treasury of the Innerntost, 24 cubits and S palms. Total, 160 cubits and o palms. 
The two first totals, samniing up the measurements from the entrance of the tomb 
to the Sarcophagus Chamber and from this to the end of the tomb, together give the 
entire length of the tomb : 136 c. 2 p. H- 24 c. 3 p. = 160 c. 5 p. For the meaning of the 
words pr-hd r (read nf p^ afriv see below on Z, e. 


The Ixxer Corridor, marked Z in the plan. 


Z, a. Beside the door: p 
See on ir, a. 


_rE> 




“ \_Its] door is fastened' 


Z, h. Along the upper side of the Corridor: (1) 




(Q /'.WVAA ^ 




o v\ 


n 




W 


. — /Wv\v\ 




✓/wv 

I M O 


(d(Z ^ ffl 

> I I \<^ 


-a— =4\ 


/■y'y'/ws I I ] 

( 2 ) 

1 1 1 M I y y 

^hIi I n 


ft-Tkl 


1 C2l I I 




I 


dI 


'The Corn- 


dor frhich is the Sh alt i^p lace, of 14 cubits and 8 palms; breadth, of 5 cubits; height, 
of G cubits, 3 palms, 2 digits; being draivn with outlines, graven ^vith the chisel, filled 
with cnloars, and Completed, That south of it as welled 

The name here given to the Inner Corridor Z is singularly inappropriate, for it can 
be shown with ])ractical certainty that the place where the 
king’s Shabti (or Shawabti) figures wmre stored wms not the 
corridor itself, but the two rooms Z, d and Z, dd on either side 
of it. It is a familiar fact that the scenes depicted on the 
walls of Egyptian temples and tombs often illustrate the 
purpose of the particular chambers where those scenes occur. 
When, therefore, it is found that the paintings of Z, d and Z, dd 
consist exclusively of representations of the Shawabti figures 
(a samjile fi-om Z, d in the accompanying cutB, when the recesses 
Z, c and Z, cc are seen to be adorned with little shrines contain- 
ing images of the godsF and when the Canopic jars, accompanied 
by a stool, a bed and some boxes, are noted on the walls oi Z,e^\ 
very little doubt can be entertained as to the use made of these various annexes of the 

^ EiiieiRl a tor r, in /, e \ it would indeed l>e pos'^ible to render the existing text '“‘to the 
1 i'eti''Ury and to the Innermost, ’ but a liendiadys of this kind would be quite iin-Egjptiaii. 

' I he word 5>60/ seems to have been misinterpreted as a dual on account of its ending ~ty', hence 

tlie iluplicatcnl deterniin<itives ^^hich have a rather abnormal hieratic forin. 

" M /-y see SetheF collection of evidence in Z^nischrift fllr Spraeke, vol. 47 (1910;, p. 149. 

S'ce Lkflbi RL, ”p, hi. \XX\ . liieactUril XVayiiva^^i-tigures of liamcsses IV contain, together 
with the U''U<d iorniul.i, the woi\K that are noted on the tomb wall, see Mariktte, Ahudos, voL il, 
PL GO, c. 

•• OiJ. tit.. Pis. XXXVII, XXXIX. Up. cit.. PL XLI : see below the cut on p. 143. 
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corridor Z. Why then, it must be asked, was the term '' Shabti-place ” used to describe, 
not the two chambers Z, d and Z, dd to which alone it is strictly applicable, but rather the 
corridor Z, which deserves the name only as lying between, and hence serving to connect, 
those two chambers ? But before attempting to answer this question let us make sure that 
our translation of the words sti~ntr nty ni st-s^htij is beyond suspicion. It is impossible 
to render ''die Corridor ivhich is in the Shahti-place'' owing to the absence of the definite 
article before st-s^hty. But the only alternative to this is to assign to in its common 
function of introducing the complement in a sentence expressive of identity ; the literal 
translation will then be ''the Corridor ivkich is as Shabti-place” i.e. "the Corridor ivhich 
is the Shabti-place.” Xo other interpretation seems possible without having recourse to 
emendation, an expedient that is not likely to commend itself in dealing with a document 
which, if not actually an original, is at all events not many places removed from being 
an original. 

In describing the corridor Z as the Shabti-place ” it is obvious that the scribe 
must have had some particular object in view, and that object can hardly have been 
any other than to make his further statements about it apply, not merely to Z itself, 
but also to the adjacent chambers Z, d and Z, dd, these being regarded as parts or 
extensions of Z. At first sight the measurements that next follow contradict this sup- 
position, for they refer to Z alone, Z, d having, as we shall see, its own separately specified 
dimensions : this will also have been the case with Z, dd, which has perished together 
with the rest of the lower portion of the papyrus. Thus, however we look at the matter, 
the maker of the plan cannot escape the reproach of having used the term p? st^-ntr 
in a double sense, firstly as the corridor Z alone and secondly as the Shabti-place con- 
sisting of the complex Z, Z, d and Z, dd. The reason why he attributed to it the second 
and wider sense must evidently lie in the words "being dranm with outlines, graven with 
the chisel, filled with colours and completed” \ it was his object, in dealing \Yith the 
corridor Z, at the same time to intimate that the adjacent rooms Z, d and Z, dd 
were decorated and finished off in a similar manner ; and this desire on his part is 
explained by the foct that the space available in the drawing of Z, d (as was doubtless 
also true of the lost Z, dd) sufficed only for the bare name of the chamber and its 
dimensions. 

The last words of the legend here under discussion confirm the explanation given 
above, though at the same time they afford new proof that the scribe has involved him- 
self in a mode of expression ambiguous almost to the point of unintelligibility. In 


order to understand the words 


we must turn our 


> 3x1 ! 1 I 

attention to the four inverted lines of hieratic seen at the top right of the papyrus, 
outside and above the representation of the Fourth Corridor W. These four lines, to 
Avhich for convenience sake we shall refer as P, are incomplete owing to the loss of the 
right-hand portion of the papnais, but evidently contained further details about the 


coriidor Z and the rooms surrounding it. The corridor Z itself is described in line 1 
as "the Corridor which is on the inner side of the House of Gold” (the Sarcophagus 
Chamber): line 3 mentions "the Treasury on the left,” i.e. Z, d, which its own legend 
calls "the Left-hand Treasury”] line 4 is concerned with "the second Corridor which is 
at the hack of the House of Gold,” clearly to be identified with Z, e "the Treasury of 
the Innermost.” It follows almost inevitably that line 2, consisting of the words 
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Q 

hI I I I 





i 


^ must have 

i 


Shabti-chamber to the right and south of the corridor Z. If, 


referred to Z. del, the 
as seems necessary in 


spite of the unintelligible determinative the word rsij is taken as the adjective 

“ southern,” then the description Z, dd found in line 2 of F agrees almost word fur 
Word with the description of Z, dd given by ourselves a sentence back: '‘the place 
{i.e. perhaps implicitly thc‘ JShabti-placey the^ sotdheni one (as opposed to Z, d, the northern 
one), on the rd/ht (of the corridor Z), which (some words are lost). 

The occurrence of the wrird< ^ O southern one ” at the end of the legend 


Z, h must l>e explained in the light of the w^jrds of P above elucidated. The entire phrase 
must be translated 'dhe southern one us* weir': by ‘dhe southern one" is meant the southern 


Shabti-chamber Z, dd, the adjective agreeing with j" 


- ” Shahti- 


chutnher" understood out of the first w'(.)rds of the legend: and bv as well” the Avriter 
must have wished to convey the sense that the epithets "drawn with on^/die^/’ etc., refer 
to Z, dd as well as to Z, d and to Z itself The addition was due to the plan-makers fear 
lest those e})ithets, which arr easily thought of in connection Avith Z, d, the northern 
Shabti-chamber, since they are written (piite close to it, might not be felt to apph" to Z, dd. 
Avhich is much further uaam v . This excess of caution has h<nvever j^roA’ed fatal to the clear 
exprcs>i()n of the tlioiiglu : th(‘ (extension of Z to embrace Z, d and Z. dd implied in the 
Avords "the Corrulor which Is the SJtahtl-place'' is not only contradicted a first time by 
th(‘ sub'.eqmnt statement of dimensiims applying only to the corridor Z, but is further 
contradicted a second tiiiu' by tln^ afterthought "the southern one as well” Avoids that 
clearly inv(.>l\e the conception of Z, d and Z. dd as northern and southern Shabti-places 
distinct from the corridor Z. 

A final revdation of the Egyptian Avriters slap-dash habit of mind is gh^en us by 
the fact, to A\liich Mr Carter calU attention, that there is not a trace of sculpture in Z 
or in any of the chambers opening out of it. Tlie Avails are simply plastered and painted: 
thu> although the epithets " dnum noth twtilnes," " piled with colours” and "completed” 
are in agnvimuit with the actual truth, the fact^ afford no justification for the epithet 
" (fraren noth the cinsel.” 


Z, 


Along the northern ri'crs^ uf the Corridor Z:^ rj 
.... 




w >V\AAAA r — 1 


MM 


! I [ 
! I 


^ 'i ^ 

i I j L 




Jn 

The Resting-place op the Gods, of 4 cubits 

and 4 palms; height, of I cubit and 3 palms; depth, of 1 cubit, 3 palms and 

2 diad-^T 


Th.- r>rrs.... Z, c and Z. cc a.v eut in tlin north and south walls of the Inner Corridor 
at a h.'ight <d aln.iit a inrtiv tmiu tlu' uimuid. and atv adorned with pictures of small 
shnnes containing various dciti. s, aiuono \vh,,iu one recognizes Thuth, Aimbis, Khnnrn, 
Sobk and Buto: ahruv tlm shrin. s tlm ivcesso. are sunk yet deeper, and are adorned 


* The nsx.tirmii nf tlir jj lierc 
hy the t!itt thu v, n>er wi-. 

.southeni Sh.tbti-place .obI a and 


i> tpiit 

bed t<4 


contrary to (.-ustuin, and can be accounted for only 

ay euiphasis on the distinction between the 

uorthci'ii one, n.uuolv Z, d. 
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with representations of little mats with loaves and bowls of water, one mat over every 
shrine^ as in the accompanying figure. There can be 
no doubt, when the name ''the Restmg-j^Iace of the 
Gods'' is taken in conjunction with the pictures within 
the recesses, that these served as receptacles for painted 
wooden shrines like that discovered in the tomb of 
luya*; in the shrines there may well have been figures 
of the gods in wood, faience or precioiTS metals ^ and 
on the ledge above some scanty offerings : in this 
way the king could acquit himself of his religious 
duties in his renewed existence after death. 

The way in which the dimensions of Z, c are 
expressed has been discussed above in dealing with TF, d, so that we need not deal further 
with that topic here. 



Z,d, Inscription within the lateral chamber Z^d: (IjnTn 


§ ( 2 ) 


AAAAftA 



Yy /WVWv I I I AAAAAA j j 

n ^ ^ ^ [ I (3 )f=^^ ^ 111 I I Left-hand Treasurg, of 10 cubits; breadth, of 

3 cubits; height, of 3 cubits, 3 palms!' 

The “ Left-hand Treasury,” as we have seen, is the chamber Z, d used as a storehouse 
for the king’s Shawabti-figures ; the term ‘'treasury” here, as often, clearly means no 
more than “storehouse.” 


n 


1^ (.3) 

111 ^ 


Z, e. Inscription of the end room Z, e: (1) n|n 
\ ^ 


klJJ'nw; 


''The Treasurg of the Innermost^, of 10 cubits; 
height, of cubits!' 


breadth, of 3 cubits, 3 palms 

The “Treasury of the Innermost,” as its wall-2)aintings show, was the storehouse 
where the Canopic jars and various 
pieces of furniture stood (see the ac- 
companying figure). The inscription P 
(see below) gives to this room the 
alternative name "the Second Corridor 
ivhich is at the back of the House of 
Gold!' 


P. Four incomplete lines of hiera- 
tic written upside down at the extreme 
right of the papyrus above the plan": 



' See Lefebure, op. cit., PLs. XXX\ II, XXXIX. - See Th. M, Davis, The Toiiih of louigu, PL XX. 

3 For references to the occurrence of divine hgures made of wood in the rojal tombs see above 
p. 139, footnote 4. 

1 For nfrw see Pap. Abbott, 3, 1, where it is said that the tomb of a certain king had been violated 
by the robbers penetrating into “the innermost chamber of his pyramid’’ through a tunnel made from the 
outer chamber of a private tomb; also Pleyte-Rossi, Pap. de Trrin, PI. XXXVIII, top line (collated). 
The word is evidently connected with a number of others quoted above p. 110, footnote 1, in all of which 
the stern yifr has some such meaning as '-end,” “bottom'" or the like. 

•’ Both Lepsius and Chabas have ignored these lines completely. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. jq 
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, xrx /s-'/vVA i 

I ■ n 

I J\ ^ ^ \N . 


I 




'nil'll i 


nln 


A /ra djt 

CXZX^ 


'^\^A nif^l i 


(1) ^^Tlte Corridor which is on the inner side^ of the House of Gold (2) The 

Place, the southern one, on the right, tvhich (3) The Treasarij ivhich is on the left^ 

{f^ of, (4) The Second Corridor which is at the back of the House of 

Gold ” 

As alivady pointed out (p. 141), these lines contained further details as to the 
corridor Z and the three chambers opening out of it ; the loss of the endings of the 
lines makes it impossible to tell whether more minute dimensions were given, or whether 
the descriptions were of some other kind. Line 1 refers to the corridor Z itself, see above 
on Z, b; lines 2, 3 and 4 refer respectively to the southern lateral chamber {Z, dd), to the 
northern lateral chamber {Z, d), and to the end room {Z,e). Note that the terms “right” 
and “left” are employed from the point of view of a spectator looking outward towards the 
entrance of the tomb, whereas a modern visitor is more inclined to take as the right wall 
that upon his right in entering; so, for example, M. Lefebure in his publication of the tomb. 

II. The v£nso of the Turin papyrus. 

The texts on the verso of the Turin plan have been published, or, to speak more 
precisely, very inadequate facsimiles of them have been given, in Pleyte-Rossi, Papyrus 
de Turin, Pis. LXXI-II ; comments on them, equally inadequate, will be found on 
pp. 100-2 of the volume of letterpress accompanying the plates. These texts are three 
in number : first, on the right, 7 lines ot hieratic containing measurements of a royal 
tomb ; second, in the middle, the record ot a division of property among the children 
ot a certain scribe named Amcnnakht, dated in the seventh vear of a reign not specified ; 
and third, the beginnings of lines detailing a number of journal entries made in year 1 of 
a reign also not specified. The last two items do not concern us ; they are most probably 
to ])e regarded as casual jottings made when the plan had been thrown away, or laid 
aside, as waste papers The -tombuneasuivments, on the other hand, seem, at first sight, 
likel\ to be iele\ant to the plan on the recto, and as a working hvpothesis we must 
assume that they too refer to the tomb of Ramesses lY at Biban eLjIohik, though this 
possibility has been curiously overlo(.>ke(l until now. 

A mistake has been made m mounting the papyrus, with the result that in the 
publishfil fiioiimle {op. at., PI. LXXI) thu buginning.s of lines 1—7 are shown up.side-down 

I UV/ cf. Pi, EYTL- Rossi, fir Tvri,>, Pi. CVil, I. m. 

- An unknown word; the readme of th.- tr.nncrih'ed a. g i, hv no moans certein 

• The prox.m.ty of the t.xt,s of year 7 and year 1 make, it prohaHo that they were written within a 
riiort tinio ot one auothoi It >o, tlm ivion-> in rpicxtio,, may tho.e of Kames.ses IV and Ramesses V 
re,pootooly. It „ true th.u b,unc...p IV i. .uppo.ed to inue reigned only si.x years, but the authority 
for tin. only iop, T.ru: 11 LIU, 11. p. where the mention of the harvest of year 1 of “Pharaoh” 

Lau,.>,.c. % come, immediately after the mention of the harvest of year 6 of Ramesses IV; it is 
not nnpo,„ble that Rameses H heo,^n hi, seventh year but only survived a small part of it 
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as lines 8 — 13 I’espectively. When these beginnings of lines are restored to their places 
lines 5 — 7 are seen to be complete, but a gap equivalent to two folds of the papyrus 
remains between the beginnings and the continuations of lines 1 — 4. On the other hand, 
one fold of papyrus, with some signs written upon it, projects in front of lines 1 — 4, and, 
if correctly placed, must belong to a previous column of hieratic text. It is, of course, very 
tempting to insert the projection in front of the beginnings of lines 1 — 4 in the gap 

following those beginnings, and the presence of the signs gi ^ on the projecting scrap 

/vwwv 

of papyrus is a curious coincidence, since line 2 might conceivably have to be restored 


i-e- 
I VI 


n@ 


DJ 


However, all the present writer’s attempts, made in front of 

the original, to place the projecting fragment of papyrus in the gap were attended by 
failure, and we must therefore assume that a page of hieratic preceded the seven lines 
containing the measurements now to be discussed. 


(1) 


O 


J A/vsAA'' n n 




I I I I /wws.^ £. 

‘‘ The measurements- [p/ the tomhY of Pharaoh, living, prosperous, healthy!' 

This line serves as title to the other six. The use of the word “ Pharaoh ” shows 
that the tomb surveyed is that of the reigning king, not that of some previous ruler. 


( 2 ) 




A/WWi I I I 

II 



'n ^ 

_AWV\'\ \ ^ n £1^ \ III 

"'The Corridor of [the Suits Path, o/SjO"^ cubits; breadth, of^ cubits ; height, of lb cubits!' 

The corridors named in lines 3 — 5 being called respectively the second, third and 
fourth, it might seem necessary, at 
first sight, here to restore p/ stPntr 
[tpy^ “the [First] Coixidor.’’ This 
restoration, however, does not nearly 
fill the lacuna, and the almost certain 

determinative ^ after the lacuna, 

preceded by traces that might well 
belong to and O, render nearly 
certain the restoration given above, 
which is borrowed from the legends 
of the Cairo plan of the tomb of 
Ramesses IX. In the case of both 
tombs the name is explained by the 
fact that all but a very small portion 
of the First Corridor, reckoning this 
from a point just outside the begin- 
ning of the staim, is without a roof 
and exposed to the light of the sun : 
the sense might well be rendered, 

“the open-air corridor.'’ Compare with Mr Carter’s plan (PL XXX) the accompanying 

1 The last hve signs are mere vertical strokes. 2 ^f. Daressy, Ostraka, PI. liv, no. ^5, 262. 

2 Hr, see Brugsch, Worterb., p. 1119. 

^ The upper part of the sign, which alone could determine whether 10, 20 or 30 is meant, is lost. 

19—2 



M- 

^ 



jTlllilliiiiillliiiillllll 







F 

L 




1. Section of the entrance to the tomb of Harnesses IX. 

2. Cairo Ostracou 25, 184: ancient drawing of the en- 

trance to the tomb of Harnesses IX. 
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HOWARD CARTER AND ALAN H. GARDINER 


reproduction of the First Corridor of the toinh of Eainesses IX as given, first in 
M. Guilinant s section, and, second, on the Cairo ostracon. 

It is curious that no details are here given as to the door leading into the Second 
Corridor; none of the other chambers are so briefly disposed of. 



c ■ I AA/WV\ 

® □ 

/CiJ \ /W,W\ i i /O 0 

^ /WVSA,\ 


Yy aa<\a/v\ j I I 

I 1 I a I ! 


''Second, of. cubits ; [breadth, of cubits^^; thickness of door-jamb, of 1 cubit and 

3 palms ; breadth, of 5 cubits, 1 palm, 2 digits; height qO door-jamb, of 7 cubits and 
1 palm; lintel, of 2 cubits and 6 palms: total, 10/' 

The length and probably also the breadth of the Second Corridor are lost in the 
laciina, ^vhich is too small to have contained the indication of the height as well, though 
this is given in the case ol all the other passages and chambers. The omission is, 
however, an unimportant one, as the height ol the corridor can be obtained by adding 
the heights of the door-jambs and lintel, both noted later on in the line. 

Two technical terms that will often be met with are here encountered for the first 

time. That sometimes written means “door-jamb" or 

door-post is clear ii\)m the calculation just mentioned and from various other pieces 
of cvidL-iK-e. Ch. CXXV of the Book of the Dend represents the J or 

czszii I I door into the Hall of the Two Truths as barring the way of the 

deceased (Naville, Todtenbuch, vol. ii, p. 32G)-. On an ostracon of the Eighteenth 
Ibnastv {Osti aeon (jai dinei , 42) a number of workmen who are occupied in the con- 
struction of a building are enumerated: among them are 

"those who are busg with the door-jamb'' and, immediakdv follow 


ing, ^ 

()[j ‘'those who are emjacjeil on the liutel" Mr Gunn conjectures with grearpkikbilitj 

that 111 the iVOrh-umj Papi/rus ( page l(i, line 0 ) thi. word ought to be restored as an emenda- 
tn.n _ The author is telling how Bata, transformed into a bull, was slaughtered by order of 
the king ; he then continues, ‘mYoic while It (the slaughtered bull) was upon the shoulders 
of the men, it made a movement with its neck, (j(S«- 



III. 


: JiE.' 


//V'A/VS 

rwn I I 



I I 


§’1^ 


/ .w.. Resale the two door-jamhs 

- "" 411 ^) V His Majestg. And the 




One (scil. "drop"') ^vas on 

^ y. the exponent of the ;,^enitive, is nmitted. 

- Wrongly translated -holt ' hv Lru-sch ■ WorWrh n iOi . . i t> m 
hy Pieyte. ‘ ^ p. 4U j and Eiidge, - leaf by Renouf, ^Hhreshold ” 
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the one side (read hr U iv^t r-t) of the great door of Pharaoh, and the other was on the 
other (reacljy A’^1) side. And they grew into two great Shawab-trees.” If this conjecture 
is correct, and there can be but little question of its correctness, then clearly bns 
must mean the “door-jambs” or “door-posts.” We shall find, as we proceed, that the 

, corresponding 




— lD 
\ 


following particulars of the biis are given: (1) its “thickness” 

to what we call the “reveal” of a doorway, i.e. the internal side surface of the opening 
(lines 3, 4, 5, G, 7); (2) its “height” (p=^ ^ measurement that needs no further- 

explanation (lines 3, 4, 6); (3) its “face” (^\), a very small dimension that proves to 
be the projection beyond the adjacent wall-surface of the near face of the door-jamb 


(lines 4, 5, 6); lastly, (4) the “breadth' 


o \ 


3nly in line 3, this measurement beinc 


replaced in lines 4, 5, 6, 7 by the more accurate expression “ the opening of the door ” 
1 J! n) or briefly “the opening” 


A^/V^AA 

The word 
— 0 f 




o . 

CD 


is more puzzling. It is presumably identical with 


o 

n 


or 


(e.g. Sethe, Pyr., § 392), which has often the wide meaning of 

^ (Xewberry, Rekhmara, 


“doorway” or “portal” in religious texts, and with 
2, 9. 11) or 


(Zeitschrift filr dgyptische Sprache, vol. xvii [1879], p. 72) 

signifying “court of justice,” where one is reminded of the Judges of Israel who “sat 
in the gate.” But these meanings must be secondary and derivative, the term having 
a narrower technical significance both in its origin and here. In the already quoted 

conclusion of Ch. cxxv of the Book of the Dead mention is made of 


var. 


yc 


of ■ 


^ . 6 . 


o the right lintel-piece of this door” and similarly 

“the left lintel-piece.” The distinction of an ^ryt on the right 

and another on the left at first sight suggests that the word means “door-jamb” or 
“door-post,” but for this, as we have seen, the term is his. In our papyrus it seems 
plain that nothing else than the “ lintel ” can be intended, for the ^ryt is on two 
occasions (line 3, 4) added to the “ height of the bnsf evidently with the intention of 
indicating the total height of the doorway, or, in other words, of the chamber in which 
the doorway occurs. The means of reconciling these two technical uses of the term is 

afforded by the writing ^ p ^ found in the Pyramid Texts {e.g. ed. Sethe, 

§ 292), whence one may conclude that the lintel is really meant, but that this was 
conceived of as having a right and a left half each with a small vertical portion 
forming strict!}" the upper part of the jamb. Thus the four senses ascertained for ^ryt 


appear to be I. “ lintel-piece,” 
of justice.’ 


' half of lintel,” 2. “ lintel,” 3. “ doorway ” and 4. “ court 


(^) 
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''Third, of, [cubits ; breadth, of, cubits^; height, <of> 7 <cuhits> ; thiclness of 

door-jamb, of 1 cubit and 8 palms; its face, 8 palms; opening of door, of 5 cubits, 2 pcdms 
and 1 digit; lintel, 6 palms; height of door-jamb, of G cubits, 3 palms and 2 digits. Total, 
7 cubits, 2 palms and 2 digitsT 

But for the lacuna near the beofinnin^, this line would oive a full account of all the 
dimensions with which the writer was concerned. Here we find for the first time ‘'the 
opening of the door/' i.e. the space between the right and left door-jambs, and the “ face " 
of the door-jamb, i.e. the projection from the wall of its nearer face. See the comments 
on line 3. 

The measurements given in this line are self-contradictory, in that the sum of 
the height of jamb and the lintel exceeds by 2 palms and 2 digits the seven cubits given 


as the height of the corridor. 

CXZX. I I I 1 /vw/V' 

(5) <z=> 


1 I I Y7 I i I 

n III! 

I 1 Ci \ ..^1 I I 


I I I li 


1 1 ii 


" /'A/WV' J I I 

i I 


ill ===0) ^ 

^ (3 I J A^VSA/VV I 

r:^ Ml ^ \ L J 


i I I. 
i 1 


CVCl 


□ 


'' Fourth, of 15 cubits ; breadth, of 9 cubits ; height, of 7 cubits ; thickness of door -jamb, 
of\ cubit, 3 palms, 1 digit ; its face, 2 joalms and 2 digits ; opening, of 5 cubits and 1 palm ; 
lintel, 5 pahns.” 

Tlie height of the door-jamb is here omitted, but, assuming the figures to be correct, 
could be found by subtracting the height of the lintel, namely 5 palms, from the height of the 
corridor, namely 7 cubits: this would give the height of the jamb as G cubits and 2 palms. 


(b) 
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Written as an 


afterthought over the words mh 1, sp 3, hr-f is 

U| I I I 

“ The Hall of Waiting, of 8 cubits, 4 palms; breadth, of 8 cubits; height, of 7 cubits; 
thickness of door-jamb, of 1 cubit, 3 palms ; its face, 3 palms ; opening, of 5 cubits, 1 palm, 
2 digits; lintel, 5 palmsT The words written above the line read; "Height (scil. "of 
door-jamb ' j, of Q cubits, 1 palml' 

The sum of the heights of lintel and door-jamb is G cubits, 6 palms; here again there 
hs a slight contradiction in the data, as the height of the room is given as 7 cubits. 
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The Chui-iot-Hall cubits and <6 palms; breadth, q/-'16 cubits] height, of 7 cubits; 
thickness of the door-jamb, of 2 cubits, 2 palms; opening, of o cubits, 1 palm; lintel, 5 palms.” 

If ttif verso of the papyrus really coiitain.s a de^crijition of the touib of Eainesses IV 
the iiaiuc •' Chariut-HaU" clearly be an alternative designation of the “House of 

Veld” or .Sarcophagus Chamber; this name must allude, of course, to the final re.stintr- 
place ot the vetive chariot buried together with the Pharaoh. Chariot.s of the kind have 
been found in the tombs ef Itiya and Tuthmo^is IV: the latter was found in the ante- 
chamber leading to the Sarcophagus Chamber. 

Tile height of the duor-jainh is here onee more omitted: if confidence can be placed 
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in the figures for the height of the room and the lintel, the jamb must have measured 
6 cubits and 2 palms. 


This brings us to the end of the verso ; probably the writer intended to add the 
dimensions of the rooms behind the Sarcophagus Chamber, but one cause or another 


prevented him from accomplishing his purpose. The three measurements 


4, 


,1 I i I 
I I i 


I I 


I seven {cubits), 2 palms and 2 digits'' and j { j ''6 palms" are jotted down in 


different parts of the remainder of the page left blank. 


III. The tomb of Kamesses IV as compared with the Turix plan. 

It remains to compare the data of the papyrus with Mr Carter’s survey of the actual 
tomb, of which the main results are marked upon the plan and section given in PI. XXXk 
Some of the measurements were of too minute a kind to be marked on the Plate, and 
these will be found recorded below. In measuring the tomb Mr Carter has made use 
only of the ancient standards ^ reckoning the cubit at *52.310 metres, the palm (= cubit) 
at *07472 111., and the digit (= J palm = cubit) at ‘01868 m., see above, p. 136. The 
results, as will be seen, fully justify this procedure ; but for the benefit of those who may 
wash to establish a difterent length for the cubit used, the equivalents in metres are added 
in brackets in the tabular summary below\ Where the measurements of the papyrus and 
of the original monument agree absolutely they have been marked in black lettering (e.g. 5), 
and w^here the divergence is but small ordinary Roman letters are used (e.g. a ) ; otherwise 
the figures are in italics, like the translations (e.g. 5). The letters m. m. signify “ mean 
measurement,” i.e. the average of several measurements wRere the cutting of the tomb is 
irregular. The terms right and left are used from the point of view^ of a spectator looking 
from w*ithin towards the entrance of the tomb ; in this the example of the Egyptian wTiter 
has been follow^ ed. 


Description of the actual 
Tomb. 

T. First Corridor : 


Papyrus, recto. 

[cf. F,c. The Fir.^t Corridor'"] 


Papyrus, verso. 

1. 2. "'TJie Corridor of [the 
Ban's PathY ^ 


length, 30c. (- 15*693 m.) 

The zero-point marked in the 
plan is more or less arbitrary, 
having been determined by the 
probable reading 30 on the verso 
of the papyrus. — It must he 
noted here once for all that until 
the Sarcophagus Chamber ( Y) 
is reached the inner doorways 
are clciirly counted as belonging 
to the pas.sage or chamber that 
leads up to them ; see above, 
p. 134. 


" [o/3]0 cubits"; 

The number is damaged ; the 
traces suit 10, 20 or 30. Of these 
10 is out of the question ; 20 
would just reach to the point 
where the steps begin ; 30 is, 
however, the more probable re- 
storation, as the analogy of the 
Cairo ostracon (see above the 
figure on p. 145j shows that it 
was sometimes at least the prac- 
tice to reckon the First Corridor 
from a point well in front of the 
steps : in addition the total given 
in recto Y, c demands 30 here. 


Ml Carter v rites that owing to a mistake m the 30 c. division on the scale which he used in 
drawing the ijlan, the two corridors T, L are represented slightly longer than they should be, Tliis tiny 
error makes no difference to the measurements given, and merely affects the impression made by the plan 
upon the eye. 

It is understood that these were marked out in advance on the actual measures used, so that no 
errors in conversion have to be reckoned with. 
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Description of the actual Papyrus, 

Tomb. 

breadth, 7c. (= 3’662 m.) 
height, [15c.] (= 7-846 in.) 

Thi.-j is a fair estimate of the 
external height of the front face 
of the tonih. The undercut 
measures 9 c. 3 p. 2d. ( — 4 '969 m. ) 
and the face of rock above it 
4c. Ip.Od.f = 2TG7nL); themis^- 
ing masonry above this mav well 
have had a "height of 1 c. 2p. 2d. 

( = '710m.) 

doorway : heip:ht, 7 c. 4 u. 

(=3 061 m.) ^ 

„ breadth, 5 c. 2 p. 

(= 2-765 in.) 

door-jamb : reveal, 1 c. 3p. 1 d. 

(= *766 m.) 

,, „ projection (nr face), 

6 p. (= '448 m.) 
lintel; height, 1 c. 6 p. 1 d. 

(= -990 m.) 

U . Second Corridoii : 

length, 31c. Ip. (=16-291 m.) 

breadth, 6c. (= 3'1:39 m.) 

height, 8c. Op. 2d.(=: 4'222m.) 

door-jamb ; reveal, Ic. 6p. 2d. 

(= 1*009 m.) 

doorway ; breadth, 5 c. 1 p. 

(= 2*69 m.) 

door-jamb: height {in. m.), 

7 c. 2 p, 2 d. 

(= 3-84S in.) 

lintel: height, 5p. (^*374 m.) 


recto. Papyrus, verso. 

'' breadth, of 7 
“ height, of 15 cubits.’’ 

This must refer to the total 
height of the front face of the 
tomb, see opposite. 


Omitted 


1. 3. “ Second,’' 

lost 

probably omitted, but see 
beloAv. 

''thicicness of door-jamb, of 
Ic. 3p.” ; 

breadth, of be. Ip. 2d.”: 

''height of door-jamb, of 7c. 
Ip.”; 


lintel, of 3c. 6p." ; 

The height here assigned to 
the lintel, and involved in the 
total following, is very wide of 
the mark. Mr Carter sugge.'^ts 
alternative explanations : either 
the words “ ought to be can- 
celled as a clerical error, leaviii*-’'' 
the approximately correct dn 
mensioii of 6p.; or else there is 
some confusion with the hori- 
zontal portion of the floor and 
ceiling at the heginuing of the 
Second Corridor, so cut for the 
swing of door: this does actually 
measure 2c. 6p., see x>lan. 
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Description of the actual Papyrus, recto. 

Tomb. 

height of door- jamb plus 
height of lintel, equals 
height of corridor, 8c. Op. 

2d. (= 4-222 m.) 


Papyrus, verso. 


total, loy 

The addition is correct, and 
bv adopting Mr Carter’s first 
>suggestion n<)ted in reference to 
the last item an approximate 
correspondence ^vith the actual 
dimensions may be obtained. 


V, Third Corridor : 
length, 26 c. 1 p. 1 d. 

13'694 in.) 

breadth, 6c. (=3T39m.) 
height (/n. //L), 8 c. 

(= 4-185 m.) 
door-jarnb : reveal, 2c. 

(= 1-046 m.) 

„ „ projection (near 

face), 2p. 2d. 
(= -187 m.) 

doorway : breadth, 5c. Ip. 3d. 

(- 2-746 m.) 

lintel : height, 5p. (= *374 m. ) 
door-jamb : height, 7 c. 2 p. 

(= 3*811 m.) 

height of door-jamb plus 
height of lintel, equals 
height of corridor, 8 c. 
(=: 4-185 m.) 

the sockets on the inner side 
of the doorway show the 
intention, if not the former 
existence, of folding doors, 
recesses b and bh : 

length, 5c. lp.(=2*69m.) 
height, 2c. (= 1*046 m.) 
depth, Ic. ^ = *523 m.) 


1 . 4. " Thircir 

lost 

lost 

height, 7c'' ; 

^'thickness of cloor-jauib, of 

l c. op. ; 

'' its face, 3p.”; 

opening of door, of 5c. 2p. 

l d. ”; 


lintel, 6‘p”; 

''height of door-jamb, of 6c. 
dp. Jd."; 

"total, 7c. dp. 2d." 

The addition is correct. 


W, a. " Its door is fastened." 


nut indicated 


W. Fourth Corridor : 

length, 25 c. 2 p. 2 d. 

(= 13*264 111.) 


breadth (ni.m.), 6c. Op. Id. 

(^=3T.57 in.) 

height, 9c. 4p. (= 5*007 m.) 

This is reckoned to the centre 
of the vaulted ceiling. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 


ir, b. 'fThe] Fourth [Gorri- 

dorY 

" of '2b cubits"; 


"breadth, (f^ cubits" ; 
"height, o/ 9c. 4p.''; 


L 5. " Fourth f 

" of 13 cubits" ; 

^ This figure might be correct 
if only the di.stance to the 
beginning of the Sarcophagus- 
slide were meant. 

"breadth, of 9 cubits"; 
"height, of 7 cubits" ; 


20 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 

the decorations of the corridor 
are dra^vn in outline, gra- 
ven, painted and finished. 

door-jamb : reveal, 2c. Op. 

l‘5d. (— 1*074 m.) 
„ ’ „ projection (near 

fi\ce), 2p. 2d. 
(= *187 m.) 

doorway : breadth, 5c. Ip. 3d. 

(= 2*74G m.j 

lintel : height, 5p. ( = *374m.) 
door- iamb : height, 7c. 4p. 

(= 3*961 m.) 

sockets for folding doors, as 
before. 

Wy c. Sarcophagus-slide : 

This is a kind of suhway 
leailing down through the Hall 
of Waiting (Wj tu the floor of 
the Sarcophagus Chamber 
Ttie level of the d(3orways and 
the unflnished state of the sides 
show that this cutting was in- 
tended to be filled up after the 
conufletion of the burial. 

length, 20c. Ip. (= 10*537 m. ) 

does not include the end of 
3c, in tlie Sarcophagus Cham- 
ber. 

breadth, 5c. Ip. 3d. (—2 ‘746m.) 
ir, (7. XlCHE: 

(I aiul ill have exactly the 
same dimensions. 

height, 2c. (1*046 m.) 
breadth, Ic. 2p. (*673 m.) 
depth, Ic. 2p. (*673 m.) 

X. Hall of Waiting : 
length, 9c. (~ 4*708 m.) 
breadth, 8c. Op. 1 d.( = 4*2iJ3m. ) 
height, 8c. (4T85 m.) 
the decorations are executed 
as <le'^cribed. 


door-jamb : reveal, Ic. Ip. 

(= *598 m. ) 

if including the rebate for 
door see plan, the measure- 
ment is *2c. Op. 1 d. . = I'Otio m. ' 


Papyrus, recto. 

''being drawn vAth outlines, 
graven with the chisel, filled 
with colours, and cont~ 
pletedA 


X, a. "Its door is fastened A 
ir, c. The slide,'’ 


“ o f 20 cubits ” ; 

"breadth, of be. Ip.'’; 

Tl", d, " This chamber A 

" of 2 cubits 
"breadth, of Ic. 2p.”; 

” depth, <f Ic. 2p.” 

A", h, " The Hall of Waiting,'^ 
(f 9 cubits’' ; 

"breadth, tfS cubits’'; 

" height, o/’8 cubits” ; 

"being dntwu with outlines, 
graven with the chisel, filled 
With colours, and com- 
pleted " 


Papyrus, verso. 


thickness of door-jainb, of 
Ic. Ip. Id.” ; 

" its face, 2p. 2d.”; 

"opening, of be. Ip.’'; 
lintel, 5p.” 

[height of corridor, height 
of lintel, equals height of 
door-jamb, 6c. 2/).] 


1. 6. ‘^The Hall of Waiting;' 

“■ of S ciibit-i', 4 palms ” 

“ breadth, of 8 cubits 
“ height, of 7 cubits 


‘'thickness of door-janib, of 
Ic. Jp.”; 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 

door-jamb: near face, 3p. 

(= *224 m.) 

here only marked l>y a vertical 
line dividing the texts of the 
Hall from the protocol of the 
king, which forms the decora- 
tion of the door-jamb. 

doorway : breadth, 5c. Ip. 2d. 

(= 2-728 m.) 

lintel : height, 5 p. 3 d. 

(~ '430 m.) 

door-jamb : height, 7c. Ip. Id. 

(= 3*755 m.) 


sockets for folding doors, as 
before. 


X, c. Emd of the Sarco- 
phagus-slide, 3c. 
(= 1*569 m.) 

The Sarcophagus -slide is the 
name given to the incline ( IF, c.) 
which begins in the middle 
of the Fourth Corridor. Its 
end is the small remaining 
portion of it which extends be- 
yond the Hall of Waiting into 
the Sarcophagus Chamber. 


Y. Sarcophagus Chamber: 

length (mjn.), 14c. Ip. 

(- 7-398 m.) 

This measurement excludes 
the doorways at both ends : the 
outer door has already been 
counted to the Hall of Waiting, 
and the inner doorway, having 
according to Mariette a reveal 
of *62 m., would not suffice to 
bring the length of the Sarco- 
phagus Chamber up to the 16c. 
given by the papyrus, while at 
the same time it would render 
inaccurate the length cissigned 
to the Inner Corridor {Z). It 
must be admitted that the 
juggling with these doorways is 
not wholly satisfactory. 

breadth {nun.), 16e. Op. l*5d. 

(=8*398 m.) 

height, 10c. (5*231 m.) 


Papyrus, recto. 


F, a, ‘'[/ifs] duo7' is fastened '' 


X, c. '"End of the Sa rco- 
phagus-slide, ofZc” 


F, h. " The House of Gold, 
wherein One restsf 
" of 16 cubits 'f 

The mistake seems to have 
arisen froin the inclusion here 
of the reveal of the door -jamb 
belonging to, and already count- 
ed to, the Hall of Waiting ; this, 
together with the rebate for the 
door, measures 2c. Op. Id. (see 
above), and being added to the 
actual length of the Sarco- 
phagus Chamber 14c. Ip., N\ould 
give 16c. Ip. Id., which is near 
enough to the indication of the 
})apyiTis. 


breadth, t >/ 16 cubits ” ; 
It eight, of 10 cubits 


Papyrus, verso. 

“ its face, 3p.'’ 

'"opening, o/5c. Ip. 2d.”; 

“ lintel, 

height, 6c. Ip.” 

There is a mi:?take here, since 
height of room (7c.), less height 
of lintel (op.)> gives 6c. 2p. 


1. 7. "'The CharioGHall,” 
‘■ofUc. 6p.”; 


"'breadth, o/"l() cubits” ; 

^^height,of 7 cubits”; 

20 - 2 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 

the decorations are executed 
as described. 

the walls are adorned with 
pictures fi’om the ' Book 
of the Gates f and figure 
many infernal deities. 

It is, however, doubtful 
whether the words in the 
papyrus refer to the wall- 
paintings ; see aV>ove p. 139. 


(hvorway from Sarcophagus 
Chamber Y to Passage Z 
luis, according to Mr Carter, 
wholly different dim elisions 
Ifom those given in the 
[>apy!‘us. 


sockets for folding doors, as 
before. 


Z. IxxER Corridor: 

The }jlaces where the Sha- 
w.ibti- figure were kept were 
(•h<iud>ers <1 ,ind tfd ridjoining 
tliis eorridnr. 

length, 14c. 4p. 2<1. (^TdiGm.) 

'Fliis irielude^ the doersvav 
from the Sareo[)hagus Chaiid>er 
' , hut not that to the End 

Room Z, * . 

breadth, 5c. (— 2*615 m.) 
height, 6c. 4p. Id. ( = 8*456 m.) 
all the chambers around Z, 
and that corridor itself, 
are plastered and painted, 
hut Hot seiilptured. 
the cliamher (hJ is pla^te-red 
and painted, hut not sculp- 
tnrtMl. 


Papyrus, recto. 

being drawn with outlines, 
graven with the chisel, filled 
with colours, and com- 
pleted ” ; 

and being provided with the 
equipment of His Majesty 
(Ite lives, p)'ospers, is in 
health !) on every side of it, 
together with the Divine 
Ennead which is in the 
Deetk 

the fir.st words refer to the 
furniture with which the eharn- 
her was originally fil]e<l. The 
last phrase may allude to the 
wall-paintings of the room, or 
else to statuettes of gods de- 
posited there. 


Z, a " [7^5] door is fastened'' 
[For the totals given in F, b : 
F, c, see the conclusion of 
this column on p. 156] 

h. " The Comdor which 
is the Shabti-place'' 

[cf. '"The Corridor ^rhich is on 
the imier side of the House 
of GoldT P, line 1] 

“ of 14c. 8p.”,' 


'"breadth, o75c.'’; 

"heiglit, (f 6c. 8p. 2d.’\* 
"heinfj dnnvn with outlines, 
'jr<u-en with the chisel, filled 

With Colours, dud coiiw 
pletful." 

■■ thilt wmth of it as 'Veil." 

A' poiiitpil cut in thf i-om. 
iii.'iit.iry, thoM-: wor.K refer to 
tiie rlwrn’oHr dd, where the 
>iiaw,i}»ti-Ugures were kept. 


Papyrus, verso. 


"thickness of door-ja mb, of 


?c. ?p.' 


f" opening, o f oc, IpT ; 
lintel, opT 


The doorway from F to Z 
having wholly different dimen- 
sions, Mr Carter thinks that the 
doorway from JT to F may here 
1 >6 described for a second time ; 
hut even so the measurements 
are only approximately ac- 
curate. 
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Description of the actual Papyrus, recto. Papyrus, verso. 

Tomb. 

Z,c, Kecess : Z,c. The Resting-place of 

The wall-paintings indicate the Gods’ 
that statuettes of gods were kept 
here. Similarly the southern 
recess, Z^ cc. 

length, 4c. 4p. (= 2*391 m.) of 4c. 4p.’^' 

The recess c being damaged, See the note opposite, 

the measurements here gi\'en 
are those of cc. It should be 
remarked, however, that from 
the pLin c would appear to be 
longer than cc, 

height, Ic. 5p. (—*897 m.) height, q/’lc. 5p.’'; 

This mea.surement includes 
the upper part of the recess. 

depth, Ic. 3p. 2d. (=*785m.) ''depth, of Ic, 3p. 2d.” 

Z,d. The Left-hand Cham- Z,d, " The Left-hand Trea- 

BER FOR THE ShAWABTI- Sury’' 

FIGURES: [cf, "The Treasury which is 

on the Left in the. ..of...,” 

P, line 3.] 

length, 7c. 4p. 3d. ( — 4*017 m.) " of lOcT ; 

The exaggeration of the 
length-measurement here i^5 
paralleled by the same exag- 
geration in the case of the end 
chamber Z, e. (\m it be that 
10c. was the originally intended 
length of all the three chambers 
d, dd, and e ? 

breadth. 3c. (= 1*569 m.) "breadth, of Zc.” ; 

height, 3c. 8p. (= 1*793 m.) "height, o/3g. 3p.” 

Z, dd. The Right-hand [cf. “P//eP/acc(/.c. the Shab- 

Chamber for the Sha- ti-place), the sojdhern one, 

WABTI-FIGURES : on the ricfht, which...,” P, 

line 2] 

dd is plastered and painted, [see Z, b, end : '' that {i.e. the 
but not sculptured. Shabti-place) south of it as 

well.”] 

‘'as Avell*' here means “a- 
dorned in the same manner as 
the corridor Z.' 

Z, e. End Room : Z,e. "The Treasury of the 

Innermost” 

[cf. '' The Second Corridor 
which is at the back of the 
House of Gold,” P, line 4] 

length, 5c. 3p. 2d. ( = 2*87 7m.) " of 10 cubits” ; 

It has been suggested above 
(under that 10c. may have 
been the length originally in- 
tended for all the chambers c/, 
dil, and e. 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 

breadth, 4c. 2p. Id. 

(=2'2G0 in.) 


height. 4c. (= 2-092 m.) 

Total lenoths: 


Length of tomb from the 
First Corridor {T ) to the 
Sarcophagus Chamber ( F) 
inclusive, 135c. op. 3d. 
(= 71*049 in.) 


The folh)\vin;.^ are the details: — - 
First Forridor ^e^ti- 

iuate<l’ 30c. Op. Od. 

Second ( *orriih>r 31c. Ip. Od. 

Tldrd ,, :^0c. Ip. Id. 

Fourth „ zinc. i^p. :^d. 

H.'-ill Waitiu- IF. Op. Od. 

S.ireoph.igus ( liaud)er 14c. Ip. Od. 


13:)c. .3p. 3d. 


Length of tomb from the 
Inner Corridor {Z) tn the 
End Roum (Z, e), 20c. Ip. 
( = 10'537 m.) 

Tlie detail'^ are : — 

Inner Corridor 14c. 4[>. 2d. 

Fnd Room ac. 3p. 2d. 

20<‘. Ip. ‘Jd. 


Total length of tomb, 135c. 
.5p. 3d. 4- 20c. Ip. Od = 
155c. 6p. 3d. ( = SL-5SG m.) 

For the >lLditly ditferent 
nioa'^uroinent'' Ciunai i*v the 
A'X/v/p/5//< and ijy Mariett'*, 
'.ee al*o\t\ p. 130, footnote 3. 


Papyrus, recto. 

breadth, of Sc. SpS ; 

The modern plan shows that 
the masons have made an ob- 
vimis mistake on the right side 
of this chamber. If that side 
were symmetrical with the left 
side the breadth of the ehcimber 
would be reduced to 3c. 3p., 
exactly the dimension given m 
the papyrus. 

''height, o/4c.’' 

V, c. '' Totfd, beg i fining fro in 
the First Corridor to the 
House of Gold, 136c. 2p.” 

[The items specified on the 
are : — 

Fourth Corridor 25c. 

Hall of Waiting 9c. 

Sarcophagus Ch.imber IGc. 

50c. 

leaving She. 2p. to be distri- 
buted among Corridors One to 
Three.] 


Y,d. Beginning front the 
House of (jold to the Trea- 
sury of the Innermost, 
SpT 

The House of Cold itself is 
excluded from the total, which 
otherwise agrees with the datn 
of the as follow^ — 

Inner C'orridor lie. 3[). Od. 
End Room 10c. up. Ud. 

24c. 3p. (Jd. 


‘‘ Total, 160c. SpC 

The sum of the two totaL 
is here correctly given. As 
compared with the actintl tomb 
the two main errors that we can 
< h *tect ; ire 1 1 le exaggerat ei I length 
ot the End Ro(»m and the ap- 
parent inclu''ion of the doorwav 
of the Hall of A'aitiiig in the 
longth assigned to the Sarco- 
phrigust 'hamber. Leaving tiiOse 
t^co chambers altogether out of 
the aic'MUit the remaining total 
leiiath givoit by tlie [tapvrus is 
134e. .'jp. od. asairainst ]3fjc. 2p, 
Id. =7l-3l<jui, in Mr ( ’arter's 
-ur\cy. Thi- would \ ield -529111. 

the len-th of th5 cubit used 
h} the survey<*r who compiled 
the i^apyrus. 


GARDINER. 

Papyrus, verso. 
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The Turin plan has long suffered under the imputation of gross inaccuracy; Mr Carter s 
new survey goes a long way towards its rehabilitation. Of twenty-seven specific measure- 
ments — the totals are here ignored — fifteen are found by him to be absolutely accurate, 
eight are correct within a few digits, and in the four remaining cases, where the figures 
given by the papyrus are completely out, more or less plausible explanations of the en-ors 
can be given. Thus not only does the information afforded by the recto of the Turin 
papyrus appear to be entirely corroborated, but also Mr Carter s assessment of the length of 
the cubit obtains full justification. This highly satisfactory result conflicts strangely, how- 
ever, with Lepsius’ verdict in his second discussion of the Turin plan, written when the data 
of Mariette's recent investigation of the tomb lay before him. Whence this divergence ? 
It must be admitted at once that between Marie tte's figures and those of Mr Carter there 
is usually a difference of some centimetres, and that in a few cases the discrepancy is more 
serious \ For this one of the obvious reasons is the asymmetry of the actual tomb, which 
is specially apparent in the Sarcophagus Chamber: there Mariette gives 8'55 m. and 
8*29 m. as the respective breadths at the nearer and further ends of the room, while 
Mr Carter quotes 8*398 m. as a mean measurement ; the height of the same room is 
indicated by Mariette as 5 ’82 m., while Mr Carter, making his measurement in a part of 
the room where the floor-level is different, states it as 5*23 m., i e, exactly the 10 cubits 
named in the papyrus. In estimating Mr Carters results it must be remembered that 
he had the data of the papyrus before him when he surveyed the tomb, and whenever it 
seemed that this could be fairly done he would naturally take his measurement at a point 
where it would be likely to agree with the papyrus ; where, on the other hand, a dimension 
could not be accurately determined at all, owing to the asymmetr}^ of the tomb, he gives 
us the mean of several measurements. To return to Lepsius’ unfavourable verdict on the 
Turin plan, if the comparative tables printed on pp. 3 — 4 of his article- are carefully 
studied, we shall find that the inaccuracy he complains of is to a large extent to be 
laid at his own door, and not at that of the ancient surveyor. In one case at least, the 
height of the niche TF, c, he quotes Mariette wrongly, giving 1*20 m. for 1*02 m. of 
Mariette; in another case, namely the breadth of the Hall of Waiting (A), he gives as 
Mariette's measurement a dimension not at all indicated by Mariette, and probably due 
to some combination of his figures that is not apparent. As regards the lengths of the 
various chambers, these are given piecemeal by Mariette, so that in every case the total 
length of a room is ascertained only by addition of the parts, the possibility of error in 
the resultant measurements being thus multiplied ; the doorways, moreover, have proved a 
serious difficulty, the rebate of the door between X and F, for example, being reckoned 
to F, though the author of the Egv^ptian plan clearly intended the contrary. The worst 
error, hoAvever, into which Lepsius has fallen has been one of arithmetic pure and simple. 
His method of verification, in itself a perfectly proper one, has been to take the number 
of cubits and palms indicated by the papyrus for each measurement and to reduce them 
to metres on the assumption of a cubit of 0*450 m. and one of 0*525 m.; the alternative 
results are then compared with Mariette’s measurements, these finally being used to find 
the length of the cubit that would have to be accepted if both the modern and ancient 

1 The most puzzling difference is that of the length of W, which Mr Carter gives as 13*264 m., while 
Mariette and the Descnption give respectively 14'07 m. and 14*14m. 

- ZeitscArift filr agjjptiscke Spniche^ vol. xxii (1884), pp. 1 — 5. 
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data Avere correct. By an accident that can be accounted fur only by old age and failing 
health — his death occurred a few months later — Lepsius’ calculations are vitiated by 
serious mistakes in every single case where the papyrus gives, not a whole number of 
cubits, but a number of cubits and some palms over^ Of tfie nineteen measurements 
tested by him seven are affected by errors of arithmetic in this w'ay, one, as we have seen, 
contains a misquotation <.)f Mariette, and several others are rendered doubtful, if not in- 
correct, by misconceptions of various kinds. No wonder, then, that Mr Carters results 
are widely at variance with those of Lepsius. 

The measurements recorded on the verso of the papyrus prove, on comparison Avith 
Mr Carter’s figures, to be just as unsatisfactory as those on the recto have been found to be 
satisfactory. Thiity-four numbers are quoted: of these only five are completely accurate, 
though three more may hesitatingly be included in this categorv j eight items are approxi- 
mately correct ; the remaining eighteen are definitely at fault. The facts are e^mn worse 
than the ab(n e summary would seem to imply, for the cases of complete and approximative 
accuracy are mainly details of doorways, Avhich are naturally less A^ariable factors than the 
principal dimensions of rooms or passages. The question thus presents itself: does the 
verso refer to the tomb of Ramesses IV at all I Mr Carter, sending his report from Thebes, 
ccmjectiires that the verso contained notes or a draft of details for the plan on the recto \ 
but how comes such a draft to be found on the versu~, which is usually the later-inscribed 
side of a papyrus ? The miscellaneous contents of the verso leave little room for doubting 
that these luv posterior to the plan on the recto; and the fact that they contain, among 
other things, tlie dimensions of a nwal tomb suggests that the owner was an architect who 
picked out this pa] writs for his subsequent jottings from a chestful of Avaste odds and 
ends. But the conclusion almost inevitably folloAving trom this reconstruction of CAmnts is 
that the architect’s interest in the tomb of Ramesses IV Avas a thing of the past, and con- 
se<|uently that the jottings on the verso refer to some later tomb. Could that tomb be the 
tomb of Ramesses \ { I he explorations of the ^ alley of the Tombs of the Kings haAm made 
us acquainted Avith a tomb that was begun by Ramesses V and completed bv Ramesses VI; 
this is no. 0 <.)f L(q)sius, of which no plan with exact measurements has yet been published. 
Some dimensions are marked in the ])lan of the Description de VE(jypte''\ but not enough 
to test this possibility in a serious manner. Both the tomb of Ramesses V — VI and that 
of Ramessos IX contain fmr corridtu's followed by a Hall of Waiting, like the tomb of 
Ramesses IV; but, unlike the tomb of Ramesses IV, they have a pillared hall after the 
Hall of Waiting Avhich might well be the Chariot-Hall named in our papyrus. 

Enough has been said to ^how that the problem of the verso cannot vet be considered 
as satisfactorily solved. Henceforth. hoAvever, the accuracy of the plan contained on the 
recto of the papyrus may be regarded as fully vindicated. 


i Only one example need be panted, Mariette the breadth of the niche Tk, d as 0*69 m., the 

papyrii.s ^rating that tht* breadth mea-ured 1 culat, 2 palms; hence Lepsius deduces a cubit of 
0 6:17 m.. wlunva.^in^reality thr eul),t work- mu at m. on the right assumption that it contained 

4 palms, and at o'l > m. on the wronu a--umpt]un that there were six pairn^ to the cubit. 

^ ^ e n tc I til. it di‘C'' n(»t >inipl\ mean the '>ide containing the lesj:> important Avritirws * 
experience sliow. th.it tla‘ side nf pap^'i be tir.t inscribed was as a rule the .dde where the fibres Ire 
at right anglo'^ to tiio 

•' AnO''i>*itD. v<d. ii, PI. Fi->, 1. i>. 
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MEROITIC STUDIES IV 

By F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M.A, F.S.A. 

{Continued from p. 27) 

The Great Stela of Prikce Akinizaz. 

In the winter of 1913-14 Professor Garstang and Mr Phythian- Adams excavated a 
small temple built of crude bricks, two or three kilometres south of the main site of 
Meroe, near the village of Hamadab. On either side of tiie entrance stood an inscribed 
stela, facing the visitor as he approached the shrineb That on the left or north side, the 
subject of the present paper, contains the longest text yet known in Meroitic script. The 
corresponding stela on the right is smaller and in worse condition. Soon after its dis- 
covery, the text of the former was published with transliteration and index of words by 
Mr Phythian-Adams and a valuable note on its purport by Professor Sayce-, 

The long text, although still almost entirely unintelligible, contains words which are 
very suggestive in the light of history. In his note upon it Prof. Sayce has seized upon 
sev^eral of these with admirable acutenessb For my own part I spent many days 
examining photographs which were kindly sent to me by Prof. Garstang, together with 
hand-copies by himself and Mr Phythian-Adams ; I twice collated the resulting text 
with the original monument, which lay for some time in the portico of the Biitish 
Museum and is now placed in the Egyptian Gallery ; and finally by the kindness of 
Dr Budge I was permitted to have a squeeze taken of the whole of the worked face 
of the stela. From this squeeze the copy here published has been prepared. Although 
by good fortune the inscription is practically complete and the reading tolerably certain 
except in a few passages, the definite results at present reached will, I fear, seem 
ridiculously small. In the funerary texts, of which a multitude have been discovered and 
published, the scheme is so clear that it is easy to pick out names and titles and even to 
hazard a meaning for many entire phrases ; but it is quite different wdth other classes of 
writings which are on no fixed plan of phrasing and have few finger-posts to guide the 
would-be interpreter. Until we begin to know the Meroitic language itself and to 
translate wmrd for wmrd we cannot hope that many facts will emerge clean-cut and 
indubitable from its monuments. 

1 View and plan in Liverpool AnnaU of Archaeology and Anthropology^ vol. vii, Pis. VJI, VIII. 

Ih. pp. 15—24 and PI. IX. 

3 Ih. p. 23. The fuller discussion under the title of ‘ The Stela of Amon-renas,^ ib. p. 67, is 
disappointing. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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The Roman expedition against Oandace. 


Prof. Sayce’s opinion seems very well founded that we have in this stela a monument 
of the historic Candace whose troops raided the Roman frontier-posts of Augustus in or 
about 28 B.c. Of the raid and its punishment, Strabo, who was with Aeliiis Gallus the 
year before in Upper Egypt ^ and visited Syene, gives us what is no doubt an authentic 
account of these things from the point of view of tlie Romans: — 

“ The Ethiopians, encouraged by the fact that part of the forces in Egypt had been 
taken away to accompany Gallus Aelius in his war with the Arcibs, attacked the 
Thebais and the garrison of three cohorts at Syene ; by a sudden and unexpected 
onslaught they seized Syene Elephantine and Philae, reducing all the inhabitants to 
slavery and tearing down the statues of Caesar. Thereupon Petronius, who arrived with 
less than 10,000 infantry and 800 cavalry to oppose 30,000 of the enemy, first compelled 
them to letire to Pselchis, a city of Ethiopia, sending in envoys to demand the return 
of the spoil and a statement of their reasons for commencing war. They asserted that 
they had been unjustly treated by the nomarchs, to which Petronius replied that Caesar, 
not the nouiarehs, governed the country. They then asked for three days truce to 
consider, but as they did nothing that Avas needed, Petronius attacked them, compelling 
them to come out to battle, and soon put them to flight as they were badly organised 
and badly armed (their shields were of large size, oblong, and made of raw hide, and 
for weapons they had axes or mere punt-poles or in some cases swords). Some were 
herded into the city, others fled into the desert, and some took refuge on an island near 
by, plunging in and swimming across the strait (for the crocodiles here were not numerous 
on account of the current). Amongst these last were the generals of Candace who 
ruled the Ethiopians in our days, a masculine woman with one eye destroyed. All of 
these Petronius took prisoner’^, reaching the island on rafts and boats, and despatched 
them immediately to Alexandria. He then attacked and took Pselchis. When the 
number of these who fell in the battle is added to those who were captured it is evident 
that the remnant that escaped was exceedingly small. From Pselchis Petronius arrived 


at the fortifled city of Premiiis, having passed through tliose sand-dunes in which the 
army of Cambyses was overwhelmed in a tempest of wind; Peti’onius attacked and 
captured this fortiess and then started for Napata. This Napata was the royal residence 
of Candace ; her son was there and she herself was in a place near by. The queen sent 
envoys to establish friendly relations and returned the prisoners taken at Syene and the 
statues, but letionius ad^aiiLed and Ctiptuied Zapata also (whence the boy had fled) 
and destroyed it; and, after enslaving the inhabitants, he turned homeward with the 
spoils, judging that the ground ahead was difficult to tiaverse. Having on his way 
improved the fortifleatious of Premiiis and thrown into it a garrison and two years’ 
provisions for four hundred men he departed to Alexandria. Of the captives he sold 
,some, and sent a thousand to Caesar (who had lately arrived from Cantabria), while 
sump (iied of disease. Mumiwhile Candace advanced upon the fortress with 1 force 
ot many tens ut thmmands. Imr Permuins set out to its aid and was the first to enter 
tluUurt a.J, havu,^ >tn.no-th..,a ■! it th- .roughly, when the Ethiopians sent to negotiate 
"" *n\o\^ to I, ae.'ar Ihey professed however not to know who 


wii, sie. 
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Caesar was nor by what road they were to reach him, so he gave them conductors 
under whose guidance they arrived at Samos. Here was Caesar, despatching Tiberius 
to Armenia while he himself was about to proceed into Persia ; Caesar granted them 
all they asked and even remitted the taxes which he had imposed 

Dio Cassius-, writing early in the third century A.D., gives a brief account of this 
episode, mentioning no details, but describes Petronius more fully as “ Gaius Petronius 
the prefect of Egypt'' and says that Candace herself led the raid. Pliny the Elder 
(first century A.D.) also refers to it" and to the vengeance of the prefect whom he 
wrongly calls P. Petronius. Of Candace he says that it was a name handed down 
from queen to queen in Meroe for many years h and he implies that queens constantly 
ruled at Meroe, a view that is not well supported by the monuments, which usually 
show a king in the first place in any group. 

It will be observed that Strabo describes Pselchis as a city of Ethiopia. Pselchis 
is the modern Dakkeh ; the extensive excavations on the site carried out by Mr C. M. 
Firth for the Egyptian Government seem to show that Pselchis lay just outside 
the region of Meroitic culture, which begins only about ten miles further south at 
Medik, across the boundarv of the Dodecaschoenus at Hierasycaminos or Takompso. 
The Dodecaschoenus was occupied by Roman garrisons for several centuries after the 
conquest of Egypt and the antiquities in its cemeteries are those of Egypt at that 
period. It was much the same in the Ptolemaic age, but there were times when native 
kings asserted their sovereignty over it against the Ptolemies. Meroitic inscriptions of 
the third century A.D. are found at Kalabsheh, Dendur and Philae, but the only Meroitic 
inscriptions of the “ archaic " period yet found in or near the Dodecaschoenus are a 
group of three graffiti on the rocks behind Dakkeh and two graffiti naming the prince 
Akinizaz on the pylon of the Dakkeh temple. All of these seem to be of about the 
same age. In one of the Dakkeh inscriptions we find the prince in the company of 
king Teriteqas and queen Amanirenas. Upon our stelae on tlie other hand the prince 
Akinizaz folio w^s the queen Amanirenas alone. We have seen that it was at Dakkeh 
(Pselchis) that the generals of Candace made their first stand against Petronius in 23 B.c. 
and were completely defeated. All this indicates that the archaic inscriptions of Dakkeh 
were engraved at a time when, in preparation for a great raid on Upper Egypt, king 
Teriteqas established an advanced base at Pselchis and collected his troops there under 
the command of Akinizaz. The king however must have died soon after and the raid 
was probably^ carried out by Akinizaz in the name of queen Amanirenas, the one-eved 
Candace of the Greek and Latin authors; at any rate the king was dead wdien Petronius 
came, and does not appear on our stelae. Five or six years before the raid, in 29 B.C., 
the Ethiopian king, doubtless Teriteqas, had sent ambassadors to meet Cornelius Gallus^ 
and another explanation of the Dakkeh inscriptions might be that they were engraved 
at the time of this embassy. The text of the great stele unfort unately^ does not make 
use of the title Candace, but the repeated references to Rome and to Mezewi or Bezewi, 
wffiich lay not far from Dakkeh, support these conclusions. It is also possible that in 

1 Strabo, xvii, 820, 821. Cf. Milne, History of Eyyyt under Ruinmi Rule, pp. 21--:3. 

- Liv, 5. 2 y-Qt, Hist. VI, 181. Cf. Milne, History of Euypt under Roman Rule, p. 217. 

^ Ib. 186. Cf Crowfoot, T/ie Island of Meroe^ pp. 33, 3'^. 

•'* See Gallus' record from Idiilae in Dittenberoer, 0. no. 054. 
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Akinizaz we may recognise the queen’s son who, having retired to his motlier’s palace 
at Napata, fled when the avenging Eoinans drew neavK 

The last words of Strabo’s account prove that after the disasters that had over- 
taken the realms of Candace at the hands of the Roman avenger, Augustus made 
various concessions which would save the face of the Ethiopians or might even be 
represented in their own annals as a triumph of arms. Amongst the concessions was 
probably the withdrawal of his garrison from Prein(n)is (Ibrim) and the fixing of the 
S()uthern extremity of Roman influence at Takompso (Maharracia). 


The stela. 


After these preliminary remarks we will proceed to the description of the monument. 

The stela (Pis. XXXI, XXXII) is a rather ill-shaped slab of gritstone Aveighing 
tons. The top is impertect but the ])resent height is 2*58 in. The thickness of the slab 
is about 35cm. at the tup, 40cm. in the middle; thence it thins downwards at the back, 
but this is compensated by a large bulge in front of the base which restores the thickness 
to about 40 cm. The face alone is smoothed ; the back and sides are rough and the base 
is hardly even trimmed. The smoothed part broadens upward : its lower end measures 
exactly one metre across, but at the lower edge of the scene just below the fracture it 
is wider by IS cm. Of the >cene a height oi 4b'5 cm. remains, the inscription occupies 
l’4fl m. an<-l the base is G2 cm. high. For the inscription 45 rules were engraved, 
o cm. apai't, reaching almost to the base of the smoothed face, but the last three lines 
are blank. 

Before proceeding to discuss the details, so often faulty and obscure, it should be 
explained that the inhabitants of iMeroe had practically no good stone available for 
lasting records. The sandstone when of even texture was too soft and the harder kinds 
of glitstone C(jiitained on the one hand cavities, on the other veins and patches hardened 
by iron, quartz pebbles and the like. All this made the work of the sculptor and 
engraver very difficult and thankless, and it is evident that their skill Avas quite unequal 
to their task. For work on a large scale without detail, as in the scene at the top of 
our stela, a fairly satisfactory result could be achieved, but as soon as exactitude of 
hue was re(juired on a small scale, as in the row of prisoners and still more in the 
iit>eriptinn, the engraver’s difficulties began to be serious: his tool made little or no 
inqu-ession ill some cases, iii others it slipped and chipped away areas which were 
intended to be left standing in relief. In the row of prisoners he*^ seems to have lost 
his c-ntirfly. As he proceeded with the inscription, too, his patience failed and 

his work heca.ne more and more illegible, partly because the scribe who painted the 
inscuptmn on the stone had drawn the characters smaller, more crowded and with less 
care: at length at a new or added section in 1. 20 a fresh start was made with larger 
lettering and this went on mernly enough for a time. In the inscription we find lines 
either too short or canted on too far or broken by obstinate crystals. In the first line 


a cavity cms to haA't^ been filled in a!itl the 


toward^ the cud wmv simply avuidoil and left blank. 


engia\ing continued over it ; other cavities 


'trail. 


xvrr, 


1 
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The scene. 

Only the lower part of the scene remains, showing the legs of six standing figures, 
distinguishable by the position of the feet as male and female. On the left a woman 
with sandalled feet followed by a man barefooted confronts a god who wears the lion’s 
tail ; on the right the same pair confront a goddess. 

Below these is a row of small figures of captives with heads to the left, lying helpless 
on their breasts, their legs from the knees bent over their backs and their feet tied to 
their arms. Bad design and worse engraving make it difficult to comprehend the 
arrangement except in the third figure from the end. The same mode of securing 
captives is seen in small figures in the round, both male and female, of the Saite 
period h but is not usual in scenes. The first three captives have objects in front of 
them which may be intended for their insignia, sceptres, or banners, as kings or chiefs. 

The remains of the scene on the second stela show the lower parts of the same 
figures in the same order and attitude, except that the god is here in the right half 
and the goddess in the left ; the row of captives is absent. It is very unfortunate that 
in both stelae the labels belonging to the figures of the divinities, as well as those of 
the worshippers, are lost with the upper part of the scenes where they were presumably 

engraved. We may surmise that the stelae had rounded tops and that on each of 

them a figure of the winged disk was spread above the scene. The god and goddess 
might well be Ammon and his consort Mut, but curiously enough there is very little 
support to be derived from other Meroitic monuments as yet published for this, or 

indeed for any such association of god and goddess^. The inscription, it may be 

remarked, mentions various forms of Ammon, and probably the goddess Hathor. 

With regard to the worshippers, the inscription gives us prominently the name of 
Akinizaz, a, paqar and pesha(n)te-'pYmce^ whose triple cartouche in hieroglyphic was found 
in the first season at Meroe on a block in the so-called Sun-temple. There also he is 
a prince, not a king, as is shown by the remains of his headdress, and he was preceded 
by a more completely royal figure^. In the scenes of the Lion Temple at Naga we 
have three royalties — the qSre or 'king’ Natakamani, the Ka{n)take, i.e. Candace or 
' queen ’ Amanitere, and lastly the paga?*- prince Arikakharer^ Similar royal trios are seen 
in the Am mon-temple at Naga^ and are named on the columns of Amara^. In these 
scenes the king and queen often wear sandals, while the feet of the prince are always 
bare, evidently as a mark of respectful inferiority^. On the two stelae of Akinizaz 
therefore we appear to have a scene of a full queen and a prince without the king : 
they are offering to a god and goddess, and, further, on the great stela a row of 
prisoners lie bound at their feet. 

The inscription. 

Below the scene on each stela has been a long inscription. On the smaller stela 
there may have been as many as 36 long lines, but unfortunately they are in wretched 
condition and very obscure, and the single photograph that I possess, excellent though 

^ See Petrie, Amiihts^ no. 60 in PL Y, and p. 19. 

- An uupubli.slied tablet from iMeroe however shows Ammon and Mut thus ajssociated. 

3 Mero'e^ p. 61, inscr, no. 2 and PL XXXV. 

^ Inscr. I, PL XYIII. - Inscr. i, PL XXL 

Inscr. IT, PL YI. ' E.y. L. D. v, 62, 67. 
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it is, is quite insufficient to establish the remains of the text. The great stela has 
a still more extensive text, of no less than 42 long lines in archaic style and, although 
many of the signs are very ill engraved on the hard gritstone and a few characters are 
wholly lost by flaking, there is very little that cannot be eventually recovered by 
careful examination, and the reader is greatly helped by the fact that long passages are 
repeated almost letter for letter in ditferent parts. A considerable flake has come off 
the surface in IL 17 — 20, destroying or obscuring many characters. 

For convenience of reference I have broken up the text into paragraphs in the 
transcription. These §§ are of various lengths and generally have some sort of justifi- 
cation but are probably very incorrectly divided. 


The protocol (§§ 1, 2). 


§ 1 (1. 1) Amnirens : qereli : kzweli : yitnizebhel : qere-yi : 

§ 2 Aki(l. 2)nizz : pqr-nyi ; peste-fiyi : pqr : qerisl : 

As the queen is figured before the prince we may expect to find at the beginning 
of the inscription her name preceding his. Here in fact we seem to have two parallel 
phrases, the one commencing with the queen’s name Amanirenas, the other with the 
name of the prince Akinizaz whose known titles follow. lu 1. 27 also he is paqar and 
p€s}ia{n)tt. 

It IS illuminating to compare the prijtocols of two other inscriptions which name 
Akinizaz viz. : 

(1) the small gritstone stela from the ^Temple of Isis’ at Meroe. The inscription 
on this is ill-arranged, faulty and obscure. Prof. Sayce pointed out its connexion with 
our stela, and acting on this hint I have made a fresh copy of the worst and (at present) 
most interesting part (Mer. 12 c), obtaining from the original, now in the Liverpool 
usouin, a very diftereiit reading from my first attempt. 


CD 


./^/W 

The graffito in a cartouche on the pylon at Dakkeh {Inscr. 92)f 


Mer. 12 c / U) / D \ JH S !} 1^ 
Inscr. 92 : Sou/ D JH 


d/cr. 12 c 

Inscr. 92 :JH/l9co 

-Ver. 12 c 

Inscr. 92 /^l^cucrSZ^ 

Thus both d/rr. 12c (the scene on which shows a king wearing the sandals of 
l.ill nn-al,y belwa I.,., and 92 name a fall irio of 4altie,, the ,ire 

‘ A new „r Th.. lf,i. l,een putfidfed i.i Rokdkr, Dn/.ke, m.I, jg PI. 23. 
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* king ’ Teriteqas, the kazake ' queen ’ or ' Candace ' Amanirenas (in Inscr\ 92 written 
Renas alone), and Aki(ni)zaz, whose titles here are of doubtful meaning but may have 
some relation to his youth or infancy. 

Some remarks on the readings are necessary. The atrocious engraving of Mei\ 12 
is chiefly due to the hardness of the gritstone ; the unskilful engraver blundered and 
failed, leaving sometimes a superfluity of signs. Its readings must therefore yield place 
to those of I user. 92, which is on smooth soft sandstone, though it has unfortunately 
been much injured by subsequent hammering in of rude animal figures. 

According to my hand-copy made from the original at Dakkeh the name of the king 
in InsG7\ 92 began doubtfully with /^, but the photographs show that /^, which is 
practically certain in Mer. 12, is quite possible. !} I ^ is certain in I user, 92 against 
!} ly which is equally certain in Mer, 12; in the latter the JH 1} or JH 9 !} is badly 
blundered. 

As to the name of the queen, on the great stela part of it is lost in a hole which 
was probably filled with stucco before engraving; but ^ and oo are certain, and there 
is no space for an intervening sign. In Mer. 12 c there is some appearance of an extra 
sign, perhaps a faulty letter which was abandoned. The writing Renas without Amani 
in Inscr. 92 is extraordinary; I find no other instance in Meroitic of an independent 
word beginning with r (nor are such found in Nubian). It can hardly be explained 
as an abbreviated writing for (A)renas, since initial a is generally written in these 
inscriptions. If the kingship in Ethiopia went by mother-right it would be strange 
that the queen should bear a non-native name. It seems best to look upon Renas as 
either an abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Amanirenas, The queen's title in Inscr, 92 
was read kzive in the drawn copy Inscr, ii PI. XII, but in my hand-copy from the 
original kzke, ib. p. 25. Either reading is possible by the photograph, and the great 
stela gives us kzweli; on the other hand the exact parallel in Mer. 12 c gives kzke 
certainly, and we may therefore accept this as the true reading. On comparing 
[Ntkni\ni\qe7'e, \^Avinit4re'\ \ktke on the pylons of the Lion Temple at Naga {Inscr, 3, 4)^ 
with Tei'iteqs qere, Amnirens kzke of Mer, 12 and Inscr. 92, it is obvious tlnat kazake 
is only another form of katake, Candace. varies with t occasionally in other words 
in Meroitic {Kar. p. 16). 

In both of the short texts the prince's name is written without the syllable ni 
(Akizez in Mer, 12 should probably be corrected to Akizaz to agree with the other 
instances, including those with ni). This shorter form seems to me to belong to the 
early part of his career. The title or epithet ss in Mer. 12 may mean 'child'; compare 
the succession of plurals 

br-leb : keze-bh : kzi-leb : mrer-Ieb : ss-leb Liscr. 94/19 
i.e, ‘men, youths (?), women, maidens (?), children (?).' 

In Inscr. 92 it seems possible that Ujl}^ should be read instead of CUcr'^^, 
giving the title paqar. 

To return to the great stela. Here the royal trio are reduced to two persons, the 
Candace and the prince, evidently after the death of the king. A bold translation (or 
guess) of their titles in the protocol might be 

§ 1 “ Amanirenas monarch, royal-mother, monarch-regent of the chosen peoples. 

§ 2 Akinizaz, paqai'-regenX , peshate-x^geni, paqar of the monarch." 

^ See Inscr. i, pp. 5o, 79. 
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At this period Akinizaz has the later form of his name and has assumed definite 
titles. To it probably belongs his name in hieroglyphic in Mer, 2, where he accompanied 
another figure and bears titles agreeing closely with the above. There is no proof 
that he ever reigned as sole king : in the inscription in the thickness of the pylon 
wall at Dakkeh^ his name occurs (unaccompanied) apparently with the simple title paqm\ 
As to the words in the protocol, qtre ' king ’ is well known : kzive may have some 
connexion with kzke 'Candace.’ yitnizehhel is an interesting form; -hh is known as 
a plural element in the final words of the funerary formulae (Kar. pp. 25-6); from the 
above-quoted succession of plural words it appears that -hhe is the correct plural suffix 
for nouns which end in ze, parallel to the ordinary -leb, -I is of course the usual 
attachment of a word in the genitive relation when it precedes its governing word 
{Kar. pp. 2o-4). The plural of the same root is seen again in 1. 28 tbi-tnizebhl. 
tnize occurs in several names, Amni{'^ytmze Inscr. 132/9, Are~tnize Inscr. 59 cT, Kar. 
28, Srbe-tnize Kar. 24, Taki-taize ^ Far. 4/9, ...yi-tnize K Far. 44/8; c/. also Are-tnye 
Kar. 106, hbs~tniye $ Far. 29^4, and areze-tni Far. 21/23, Qes-tni Far, 21/22. 

qere-yi occurs parallel to words ending in ^nyi Inscr. 94/4; this second instance 
shows that ~yi is coirect with qere. For the element ~nyi cf. Inscr. 92/16, the “extended 
invocation” {Inscr. l[ p. 59), and proper names in Kar. 109 (OcTj 119 


The campaigns (§§ 3 — 10). 

There are throe parallel passages, §§ 4, 6, 8, in the first half of the inscription, each 
of which ends with tigiues recording numbers of men and women. These must represent 
the prisoners taken in three campaigns. Two other passages, §§ 3, 10, are added here 
because they afford short but useful parallels. Divergences are printed in italics. 

§ 3 (1. 2) qer : hrphelw : Qes : (1. 3) Armeyesli- : 

[55 ^ * ^dbe : tmet ; hrphl : : (1.4) Qeke : abrsl : 

1§ 6 (1. 8) qer : hrphel : ahreqeA : atbe tmet : hrphel : Qes : nkte : arebel : abrsl : 
(!• 1 1) abrsl : 

10 (1. 13) abrsl : 

4 yekezi : kzisl : arsli : tkk : yenHa|c : qebesvvi : (1. 5) yerki : Armeyslhe‘^ : 

§ 6 (1. Oj yekezi kzisl : arsli : tkk : emeqe^ : qebeswu : erk ; skte : arebe : 

,§ 8 yekez : kzisl : aresli : tkk : emeqe qebeswd ; (1. 12) yerki : apes : inki: 

i§ 10(hl4) yekez : kzisl arsli : tkk : ^fjebeswi : 

4 azhite : Qeper : abr 32 {T) : kzi 135(1) : qeleb : 

6 (1 10) azhite : pemte : abr 100 : kzi 1' 2 : qeleb : 

\i wetethe lazhite : prite : abr 5S{1) ; kzi 213(1) : qeleb : 


^ loin'r 03, IvoKiu.K, T*''nqf<l >’*)!' Dakkf^. 16, 23. 

- Or Arheyes-li here and in 1. 5 : iu the latter t is 
omitted t»y <u('itiont. 

' ui fairly i-ertaiu. 

^ Throu^diout tliO'-e tr^nditeration^ I ertiploy ^ for initird 
to di-tingiU'>li them iVoui tiie fill .^pcllin'^- S /// ^ ^1// , 


Ifickiiig, one j>troke having probablv been 


5 pn iporly , i for initial ^ f properly _//r), 
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Professor Sayce has already given admirable suggestions for the meaning of all the 
special words that occur in §§ 3, 4, but not correspondingly in ^ 6, 8, 10, viz .: — Qes 
= ^Cush/ Arineyes = ^ Roman/ Aioyii = ' Rome/ and Qejyer identified as the name of the 
father of the two heroes worshipped at Dendur. 

Aimii, the name of Rome, had already been found as Areme in a late inscription ^ 
Armey h (or Arheyes in both 11. 3 and 5) might be a Meroitic genitive or a rendering 
of 7(Ofialo^, the equivalent of which in Egyptian inscriptions, Hrwinys, is used to designate 
the emperor Augustus ^ 

Qes occurred in a suggestive phrase in I user. 94 ‘ Qesh -wards to Azere, northwards 
to Pilaq (Philae)' (Azere lying at or south of the Second Cataract), so that I had 
already compared the name Cush with it^; but the q in place of Eg. ^ 3 :^, Hebr. 
i.e. ky stood in the way. This difficulty has since been largely re moved ^ The word 
recurs in §§ 5, 11, 15, 19. 

Qeper, At Dendur the temple built under Augustus is dedicated to two heroes 
Pihor and Pet&i, sons of The name of the father is without variant, except 

that in two cases in one scene the <3> is omitted^, probably by accident. The is 
not very likely to be consonantal, so that the Meroitic Qeper would fairly represent 
z](3D<c=>. 

Of the words in §§ 3, 4 common to §§ 6, 8, and 10 most can be illustrated from 
elsewhere and some are more or less intelligible : — 

qer, occurring in Far. 21=qSri in Kar, 127, is perhaps the well-known word for ‘king.’ 

hrphek a high title, see the indexes of Kar. and Inscr, 

ahre also in § 14 Inscr. 92/17, 125/4. 

atbe Mer. 10/11. 

tmet InsG7\ 75/7, 9, 94/32, 33. 

ahi\ hr 'man' and kzi 'woman' Journal ill, p. 123. 

With abrsl : yekezi : kzisl : arsli 
compare abrsli : kezete : kzisli : arezete Inscr. 92/12 — 14, 

the meaning of these may be something like 'slaying men, enslaving women.’ 
tkk § 13. 

yemeqe : qebesivi, §§ 15, 19, qebes also in §§ 9, 11, see below pp. 168-9. 
yerki perhaps 'begotten,’ cf. Inscr. 49. 

qe~leh an important plural, Mer. 8/4, Inscr. 111/11, Far. Ostr. 2, also below §§ 11 — 14. 
The Meroitic qe often suggests a connexion with the famous Egyptian word LJi the 
Ka, 'person’ and in late times ' name,’ perhaps pronounced ko, but it is impossible as yet 
to prove it. 

The last phrases must be something like " humbling (?) the Roman, capturing (?) 
32 men 135 women living persons.” 

The special words in § 6 and § 8 include 
nkte in §6, cf. the title (?) nk Kar. 47/2. 

arehel in § 6 and beyond skte : arehe, cf. § 5 note. Prof. Sayce in his translation 
suggests ‘ Arab ’ as the equivalent of arch, 
mki in § 8, cf. mkihy mki in § 7. 
ivete in § 8 occurs Mer, 9/3 Inscr. 97/7, 

1 Inscr. 129/4. Spiegelberg, Mec. de Trav. xxvi, 52, Iz. XLix, 85. 

- Sec Inscr. ii, j). 31. ^ See above p. 27, Blackman, Temple of Dendur, p. 34. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. g-"? 
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perite in 6, 8 is the well-known Egyptian title ‘'the Agent/’ lnsci\ ii, p. ol. 
This is the earliest mention of the title in Meroitic. It is generally used of “the Agent 
of Isis” wlio administered the Dodecaschoenus which was the dominion of Isis of Philae, 
but probably the title survived also for other administrators. 

For the numerals see Journal ill, 22 rt seqq. 

Putting together the indications, all more or less conjectural, but confirming each 
other by their cohesion, we gather from | 4 that the first of the campaigns of Amanirenas 
the Candace and Akinizaz the prince was against the Romans. In this a fair number of 
prisoners was taken, including Qeper, a native non-Egyptian leader in Lower Nubia who 
presumably supported the Roman cause and had perhaps been established as petty king 
of the Triacoutaschoenus by Cornelius Callus in 29 B.c.h It should be noticed that his 
name ends in a characteristic termination of male names in Meroitic. His two sons 
Pallor and Petesis, bearing Egyptian names, were killed probably by drowning-, doubtless 
in the course of the military operations, and a temple was dedicated to them at Dendur 
(Tutzis), built under the auspices of the Emperor. As has been pointed out above, the 
three leading prisoners in the scene are distinguished by their accompaniments. The 
fiiNt would be Qeper with a straight bar lying horizontally before him. The other two 
would be the two Agents captured in the second and third campaign : in front of each 
of them is figured an object like an axe or spear placed obliquely. 

Between ^ 4 and § 6 is the passage : 

§ 5 1. fi yezhi : arbhteke : pqrli : yeze : Qesli : imleke : trezeb : abekh : mszetz (1. 7 ) fire : 

ezeteq : trefil : trezebkte : eqelhhe : yezk : arebel : skte : Qeste : 

yezhi “born of {’),’’ see Indices of Mer. and laser., cf. yerki in 1. 5. arhhteke is 
Some kind of plural from or. pqr the title. 

yeze cf. yez('')k below and yez in Inscr. trheb (plural?) cf. trezebkte 1. 7. 

trPh laser. S6, 92. aqe-lbhe (plural) cf. eqe-thTi 11. 27, 28. 

skte the combination is very rare and suspect, see Journal ill, II7, and although 
an 5 is (|inte clear here there is also the decided appearance of a tail as in in 

1. 9 we have skte a re be, so here arebel skte seems a reasonable correction. 

Between § 6 and § 8 : 

§7(1. 10) apetebos : tkk : mkifi : (1. 11) ytes : mki westel : 

Between | 8 and § 10 : 

§ 9 (1. lo) apete : qebes : yetkohi : yqet : meh : ale . 1 : Qeste : alleleb : 
there is some resemblance between the two passages, perhaps not really extending 
beyond the first word, apete 'envoy,' see Kar. and Inscr. Fur apete Jes and apSte-qehes 
ch ahtPsl and uhreqesl in §4 and §6 respectively, ytes might be read yter, or even 
be collected to yqPs to agree with the parallel?, westel .seems a better readino* than 
ses to avoid the combination clJournal iii.llT^anfi wes[Ji) Insrr. ives Inscr 

04 2fi, 101 4. . > . 

yetkbhi ubo 11. 14. :ls. etk-te Mer. 12 a, etkJie Tnraejf 11. 15, 10. 


’ See the >u in I >m FXru H'tKK, im. fr)4. 

“ BlACK-MAX. nf 7.. Sii. 

The .lurheutieity tif hotii the of quoted fmm 

tliP pr<*lMl)lllty of J/i 3 with Vuwel y. 


thi> .'^tela is now shaken, increasing 
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Disposal of spoils {'I) (§§ 11 — 15). 

To divide the first thirteen lines as abov^e under two headings, ‘protocol’ (11. 1 — 2) 
and ‘campaigns’ (11.2 — 13), may probably be considered justifiable. The rest of the 
inscription, 11. 14 — 42, is a maze of words almost without clues to the general meaning ; 
at 1. 27 however it is certain that a main division may be marked, beginning with the 
name of Akinizaz, 

The lettering is now very bad, and unfortunately for many lines after § 10 there 
are no long parallel passages. 

a ‘ip? 

§ 11 (1. 14) awete(?) : etkbM : arkezni (1. 15) eqebeswi : hrbhi : allebse^ : pertes : 
Qes : qeleb wi : hrph.- :(?) 

§ 12 mlewslke(?) (1. 16) aleqes wi zeli : eqetezebhe : sh : q{^)leb ivites : yesbe : ns : nsi : 

§ 13 qer : a (1, I7)...eqepi : Mezewitel : ayeh..esebe : tkk : zz : [s5 ? :] qeleb : wites : 

y{\. \S)esbe qebeslili : sbl : Mezewiteli : 

§ 14 qer ; nl : : ye...te : Amn.(?) (1. 19). : qer(i') mlelh : Amnp : pnkk : ahie : 

.‘-hrpM • bt.k. :(?)..kwize : qeleb : yc..(l. 20) I : yesbe ivites : ns : nsliu : Amnp : 3 'ireh : 
Mzewi : ns(?) : 

Three approximate repetitions of a short phrase, very useful for establishing the 
text, are printed in italics ; they did not escape the keen eye of Prof. Sayce, as is shown 
by his transcript in Annals Vll, 70. The variation in the order of the words in the 
third case is noteworthy, sb see below §§ 15, 19. yesbe cf. ysbete Insc/\ 94/18 and yesbehi 
in Indices of Me7\ Insc7\ and Ka)\ mlelh cf. mlelh I user. 45. yine-h cf. yre}±e-te in 
Inscr. 89/12 (Joiumal III, 26). 

The most intelligible thing in this passage is the association of Amaoap, the deified 
Amenhotp {Journal iii, 115), with the place-name Mezewi in § 14. Amanap is very 
commonly mentioned as a deity in the inscriptions of Karanog. His name occurs at 
Faras twice : in one case a “ niesen of Amanap in Pezeine ” or Amara is in question, 
Far. 34/4, in the other an ant or “ priest of Amanap in Bezewi,” Far. 21/6. He also 
is invoked (?) in a graffito at Dakkeh, Inscr. 91 c. Mezewi is known only on this stela, 
but Bezewe or Bezewi is commonly mentioned in later texts from tlie north, at Shabliil 
and Medik and once at Philae^ With its worship of Amanap it is clearly the same 
place as Mezewi. Bezewi lay at or close to the frontier of the Dodecaschoenus. In 
late times it was the residence of a strategus and it may even be Dakkeh itself, with 
which place Akinizaz and his colleagues evidently had much connexion. On the east 
bank too at Dakkeh are remains of a temple built by Amenhotp IIP. But it is more 
likely that Bezewi was within the Meroitic area which begins just south of Dakkeh, 

A word must be said about Prof. Sayce’s attractive identification of ilezewi, read 
by him Merewi, with Mepo?? Meroe. In demotic this is spelt Mrioe (i.e. Merowi)^, in 
hieroglyphic it occurs in a Ptolemaic inscription as Mrw, and earlier, on the stela of the 

^ Probably confused for alleteb-^t, cf. 1. 13. - Perlia[)s a iiunieral. 

3 Ka/\ p. 81, Joiir/ail nr, jj. 27. 

* Archaeological Surrey of Xuhia, BuUetia no. 7, by Firth, p. 5. 

E.g. (Griffith, Stories of the High PrleM.'^ of Meraphis^ p. 177, note to 1. 15. 
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Ethiopian king Nestesen, as Brw'^, showing the same variation of M and B as the 
Meroitic Mezewi. The difficulties in the way of this identification are two : 

(1) The first regards the spelling. The Meroitic cu is r, and to imagine a special 
variety of r to represent Jj is not easy in this region of Africa. There are no likely 
variants of Jj with CaJ so far as I am aware, except that in some proper names the 
male termination oj seems sometimes to be replaced by another termination 5 Jj. There 
is nothing in the pictorial form to suggest a value r. 

It is true that direct evidence for the value of Jj^ alone among the alphabetic 
signs, is very scanty. On the other hand, if Jj is read r then there is no equivalent 
left for 2 - which however is found in Meroitic or Nubian names written in Egyptian. 
5// seenis to vary witli te and therefore should be related to that dental The 

name tuazi ovutlov- for ^ is not an unlikely source for the value Also 

there is one likely equivalence of ]i/ with Eg. | ^ 

(2) The second objection is geographical. The texts mentioning Bezewi cluster 

round the north frontier of Ethiopia, especially at Medik and Shabliil, with single 
occurrences at Philae and Faras. One might indeed expect to find Meroe, the capital, 
named in inscriptions anywhere in the country, so that this argument is not by itself 
decisive j and now we have found Mezewi on a stela at Meroe itself. But the stela 

is liistorical ; the events recorded upon it seem to have taken place on the northern 

frontier, so that such an important frontier post as we believe Mezewi to have been is 
liktdy enough to be mentioned. 

Next follows a long passage which is fortunately duplicated further on: 

(§ 15 (1. 20) sb : krteli : art(l. 21)hn[e]ki : tenkel : tewwibht : sb : meke : azblelhe : 

{§ 19 (1. 30) sb : krteli : arthneke?m : (1. 31) tenkel : tewwibhe : sb : meke : azblelhe : 

jencMie : sb : mzeybeli : sqtes(I. 22)nli : azblelh : tbrete ; Qesli : lelitike : sb 

(eneqe : sb : mtey(l. 32)beli : sqtesfdi : azblelh : tbrete : Qesli : helitike : (I 33) sb : 

fsblhe : eiiewile : wlbrt[e : hr](l. 23)phlke : swdze[:]irhhi : sbwi : eqeswit : ekte : kzislw : 

(shlh : enewite : wlbrte : hiphlke : swize : irhhi :sbwi :(l34)eqes\vit : ekte : kzislw : 

jabrslw : yemeqed 24)eqebeswit : wkbte : 

(abrshv ; eme([e{|ebeswit : (L35)w'kbte : 

Irteli cf krte-zes in 1. 3(J. tenkel §§ 16, 20 seems to designate the *west' or some 
western district in the inscriptions of the Naga and Amara columns {Inscr, li, p. 13). 
teirnubld or t, see In^cr, and Me?\ and etewwite § 16. 

nzh ‘land' t>r ‘ships',^ see Kar., laser, and Journal lir, p. 27. 

mzenhell the- initial unceitain ; tlie variant of te for re is interesting see above. 

thrte cf. thr-J:e § 20 (1. :38) and it.iihbrte 1. 22. 


^ Respectively in Dcmichkn, 
I’he form ot the mine with 
sU, b7. 


B :^eerns t* 


’ ^ Aeiniojj. Aon,^si/iSC/inft, p. 27. 

have .'Mirvived in the Old Coptic ucpoiye AZ, xxxvill, 


- (UiiFFirn un<I THmiP.vix. /hmotic p, 

" in, pp. 114 a,i , in;, 117. 


ip. I. i>. H4 note to 1. S ; seo also A'a/-. )i. 16, no. 23. 
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After § 15 we have 

§ 16 (I. 24) tenkelhe : etewwite : mmeli : zhbeli : Mzeweye ; mkze (I. 25) : 

wwikewi : kzeylk : abrike : wi 3348 (?) 

Mzeweye looks like a proper name formed from the place-name Mzewe. 

The signs at the beginning of 1. 25 might be in part numerals, the last k or 9. 
vjwikeivi or perhaps luwi awi, see §§ 17, 21 following. 

kzeylk, abrike, evidently forms of kzi, ahr ^ woman/ ‘man/ and it is remarkable 
that the former here has the precedence, as in §§ 15, 19 (11. 23, 33). 

A short passage with duplicate then follows : 

, § 17 (1. 25) wwikewi : erete : tinhke : (1. 26) wlikizbte : asnte : qeriislw : 

,§ 21 (1. 40) wwikewi : (1. 41) erete ; tinnkz : wlikizbte : asnte : qer[l]ishv : 

f asr : ahizebhe wi 1626 

1(1. 42) asr ahizebhe wi 1032^ 

asr, probably the word spelt sr in later texts in Kar. and Inscr, 
ahizebhe is another instance of the plural of nouns ending in ze, see above p. 166. 

The wmrd may be an adjective qualifying asr. Compare ahil in 1. 36. 

w is frequently found in association with numerals, on ostraca, etc. 


The added inscription (§§ 18 — 21 )b 

The above passage terminates the whole inscription in 11. 40 — 42 ; similarly in 
11. 25 — 26 it evidently ends a paragraph. The next section in fact seems to be an 
addition to the original inscription, the letters being considerably larger and more 
widely spaced. It may be objected that the figures which end § 17 in 1. 26 are also 
on this large scale ; but the explanation of that fact is easy. The original writing 
here has been erased, probably at the time that the addition was about to be made, 
and new figures have been written in on the larger scale. The reason for this may 
have been simply that the original engraving was inaccurate and difficult to decipher 
and was therefore re-Avritten. 

Between § 17 and § 19 we have 

§ 18 Akinizz (1. 27) qe : pqrle : pestele ; ^(\r\lke : mne : nli : eqethh : ant : (1. 28) Mne 
teslke : mne (!) : nli : eqethn : pqrili : pestili : tbitnizebhe ; (1. 29) qerebki : Nptbih : Atre : 

inhrlesu : Amni : Arress : (1. 30) krtezs : hrphe : wsl : tkt ; 

The endings qe, -U, -le, are well known*, perhaps a kind of demonstrative attached 
to personal names of deceased and of persons and gods who are figured in the sculptures. 

“ Akinizaz the paqar and psha{n)U prince.” 

The ending ke occurs at intervals in the following and seems to offer a guide to 

the phrasing, though the meaning is very obscure — ‘the paqar' ‘the priest of Ammon 

of NeteV ‘the lands (?) of the paqar and pesha{n)teJ 

Atre, probably the goddess Hathor {At:ri Insci\ 15). 

1 § 19 has already been discussed with § 15, and § 21 with § 17. 

- Cf. Kar. ch. iv, etc. ^ See Inscr. i p. G3, ll p. 28. 
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“Ammon of Araras (1),” see also 1. 39; Prof. Sayce (Annals vil, p. 78) is probably 

right in connecting the land of {| 7TS in the Inscription of Nastosen 

with this. Schafer has shown the probability that this An's, with its city Mh, lay 
within the Ethiopian kingdom {Aethiop. Kdnigsinschrift, p. 37). Mh is a name which 
belonos to the neighbourhood of Abu Simbel. 

0 o 

Between § 19 and § 21 : 

- ? 

§ 20 pezekeslke : hrphlke : qeleb : wtezete : mk : wite pizelke ; (1. 86) qe : Ihrphe : 

pbeli : ekk . . . : wtezetelebk : ahil : pike : (1. 37) wtezete : Amnpte : pizelke : sb : w(?)re- 
wheli(^) : . pet (1. 88) mkenewi : tehkel : tbrke : qerteb , . : etkbht : hr[ph]e : wsl : (1. 39) 

tkt : Anini : Arress : Amnp : htesli : [A]mnp : (1. 40) pizelke : qeleb : stezebte : sb : tefx- 
kelhe : 

The ending ke continues here at intervals. Amnpte is Amanapate ‘Ammon of 
Napata’ {Inscr. 11, p. 28) rather than Amanap with suffix, hrphe : ivsl : tkt, the obscure 
reading assured by the parallel in 1. 30 above (§ 18). 

1 much regret to have to state that, in spite of some attractive associations of 
known or half-intelligible words in various parts of the inscription, it does not seem 
woith while to print any more suggestions of translation, since none that I can offer 
could carry any sort of conviction as to their probability. The most obvious deductions 
from proximity of mere words are too often negatived by the scraps of grammatical 
knowledge that we may be said to possess. I can only conclude with the wish that 
other students may be mure successful. 

The following is an attempt to give a conspectus of the few landmarks gained in 
the inscriptiim. 

The protocol, 

^ 1 Amanirenas, queen etc. pp. 164-6 

§ 2 Akinizaz, /-prince, peshci{n)te-^v\xi(ie, kings paqar, pp. 164-6 


The first campaign. 




ki 


ing(?) charapach Cush 


pp. 166-7 


§4 king(0 charapach x", charapach Rome Cush; slaying (?) men, enslaving (?) 
women, taking!?) spoil (0, overcoming (or begotten?) capturing!?) Qeper and 

32 men 180 women living-persons (?) (nearly = § 6, cf. §§ 8, 10). pp. 166-8 


ving-persons (?) (nearly = § 6, cf. §§ 8, 10). 

The second campaign, 

§ 5 born ! ?) . . . j^^z/yar-prince , . Cush arehe K'te Cush 


S 6 kim 


p. 168 




J. X ^ ^ 

^ {^) charapach X. charapach Cush nkte an^be; slaying!?) men, enslaving (?) 

women, taking (?) spoil (?), overcoming !or begotten ?) M'te arebe, capturing (?) the Agent 
and 100 men, 1*2 women, living-persons!?) !nearly = §4, cf. §§ 8, 10). pp. 166-8 

^ Apparent i'M)t-iuCtining-> aio gi\eii in oiJei as written; their graiiinititiciil connexion is quite 
oi»'^cur^^ 

- X, V, Z iv[>re>ent three short p:i>^'^ages repeated in almost tiie same words. 
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The third campaign, 

§ 7 envoy . . mki . . . mki wekel (cf. § 9). p. 168 

§ 8 slaying (?) men, enslaving (?) women, taking (?) spoil (?) overcoming (or begotten ?) 
apes mki wetethe, capturing (?) the Agent and 58 men 223 (?) women, living-persons (?) 
(= part of §§ 4, 6, cf. § 10). pp. 166-8 


A fourth (J) campaign. 


§ 9 envoy Cush . . . (cf. § 7). p. 168 

§ 10 slaying (?) men, enslaving (?) women, taking (?) spoil (?) (= part of §§ 4, 6, 8). 

pp. 166-7 

§11 Cush living souls (?) charapach,, p. 169 

Disposal of spoils (?). 

§12 sab living-souls (?) Y. p. 169 


§ 13 king (?).... in Mezewi [sab ?] living-souls (?) Y .... in Mezewi. 


pp. 169-70 

§ 14 king (?) Aman .... king (?) , . Amanap charapach .... living- souls ? Y 

Amanap .. Mezewi . . pp. 169-70 

§ 15 sab west(?) . . sab . . Rhips (?) .,sab ships . . Cush ,,sab charapach sab 

women men ......(=§ 19). p. 170 

§16 west(?) Mazeweye woman man .. 3348 (?), P* l*^! 

§D 1626 (=§21). p.l7l 


The added inscHption, 

§ 18 Akinizaz the paqar prince and pesha{n)te, j^agar-prince Z prophet of Amanete 
Z pugar-prince and pesha{n)te , . . s kings (?) Napata Hathor . . Amani of Arares . . charapach 
wsl tkt. p. 171 

§ 19 sab . . . . west(?) ..sab., ships(?) .,sab,,.. ships . . Cush ,.sab charapach sab 

....women men (=§15). p. 170 

§ 20 . . charapach living-souls (?) wtezete god tuite pizelke . . charapach ivtezete 

Amanapate (Ammon in Napata) pizelke sab west(?) charapach wsl tkt Amani 

of Arares Amanap .. Amanap pizelke living-souls (?).. west(?). p. 172 

§21 10320 (=§17). p.171 
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THE EAELIEST BOATS ON THE NILE 

By Professor JAMES HENKY BREASTED 


PiETCRXiyo from the Sudan through the Second Cataract region, the University of 
Chicago Expedition was delayed opposite the Island of Uronarti for lack of a means 
of ferrying over to the island to study the ruins it bears. Our felucca, which was built 
of acacia above Abu Hammed, and which we had brought down through the rapids of 
the Fourth Cataract, had suffered considerably on that eight days’ voyage. It had not 
been improved by the passage through the bad water of the Third Cataract, and now 
the dangerous rapids below Kummeh and Semneh in the Second Cataract region were 
racking the dilapidated old boat to pieces. We had kept the caravan on the east side 
of the river, and we hoped that the felucca might hold out to carry us back and forth, 
as our work called us from time to time, to the other shore. At Uronarti, however, it 
failed us. It was entangled in the wilderness of rapids above us, and we had not seen 
it for two days. We concluded that it had gone to pieces, and that the old rais in 
charge of it would come marching along behind our caravan. The next question was 
how to reach the ruins on Uronarti. 

We stood by the waters brink considering wUether a long swim w^as not our only 
resource, when a smiling Nubian appeared with a huge wedge-shaped bundle of reeds 
on his back. It towered above him twdce his stature, and as he approached we discerned 
that it was really made of two conical bundles of reeds, laid side by side and lashed 
together at intervals. He laid it down upon the w'ater, wUere it floated as lightly as 
a feather; and wdth reassuring gestures he invited one of us to embark, at the same 
time extending a paddle wUich he had pulled from under the lashings. When I accepted 
his invitation, however, the fragile craft settled, until I found I w^as sitting in the water. 
I borrowed the paddle and placed it athw'art the reed floats as a seat. I still got the 
benefit of the ripples, but as I wais anxious to reach Uronarti, I balanced a camera 
on my knees and told the native to weigh anchor. Kicking out behind like a “stern- 
whcelei, the native swam after the iced floats, and after a slow’^ and precarious voyage 
we reached Uronarti in safety (PI. XXXIII, Fig, 1). 

This primitive ferry still surviving in Nubia is very evidently another example of 
a group of ancient implements and usages, which, although no longer found in Egypt, 
still linger on among the natives on the remote reaches of the Nubian Nile. Among 
the many puzzling archaic terms which often baffle students of the Pyramid Texts, the 

oldest of Egv-pt.an literature, are the “two shn of the sky,” on which 
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the Sun-god and, like him, the deceased king are said to ferry across to the sky : 
sky are laid for Be^, that he may ferry across to the horizon therewith^ A comparison 


of the two elongated objects which appear here as the determinatives of the word 

with the modern Nubian native's floats shown in PL XXXIII, Fig. 2, leaves little doubt 
in one's mind as to what the two shn were. When we consider further that the Nubian's 
conical reed bundles were used in pairs, and that the word appears prevailingly in the 
dual in the Pyramid Texts, the identification is hardly to be quest ionedL 

In a timberless country like Egypt, and ages before the importation of cedar from 
Syria was possible, the natives who inhabited the vast marsh-land of the Nile, then 
little better than a tropical jungle, must have devised such floats as these with which 
to cross the river at need. They called each bundle an ‘‘armful," for we cannot doubt 


that the name shn for such a reed-float was derived from the 


verb O A < — 


shi “ to embrace," and the word for the earliest and simplest Nile boat will therefore 
have been “ armful," or in the customary form, the “ two armfuls." When we notice 
that this designation had dropped out of use by 3000 B.c., or at least was not 
sufficiently common after that date to appear in the monumental records of the Old 
Kingdom known to us outside the Pyramid Texts, the remote origin of both the 
name and the device it designated is evident. 

For some time, probably for a long time, the only boats known to the Nile-dwellers 
must have been these reed floats. By lashing together more of the bundles 0^/?), it 
was possible to produce a wider and more stable boat. This is the familiar “broad 
boat" {wsht), so often depicted in the scenes of hunting and fishing in the tomb reliefs. 
It was really a kind of reed raft, narrowed or even pointed at the ends. The Nubians 
also produced this broader type of boat. Although the reed floats are no longer very 
common in Nubia — for I have talked with trav^ellers who had been there Avithout 
seeing them — I found that Mr Louis C. West, a member of Reisner's expedition, was 
acquainted with them; and he has kindly furnished me with two photographs (PL XXXIY, 
Figs. 1 and 2), Avhich illustrate the broader type. Fig. 1 shows three bundles lashed 
side by side, while in Fig. 2, two such triple bundles are fastened together as a single 
craft. This forms a series of six of the smaller bundles. 

A broader float of more than two bundles is also mentioned in the Pyramid Texts. 
The gods of the four cardinal points are said to have placed four shn for the ascent 
of Osiris to the sky {Pyr. 464 b). As Osiris Avas not originally a sky-god, and his 
assumption of a celestial destiny is secondary, this passage is certainly later than the 
one above quoted regarding the Sun-god’s use of the double reed floats. It is, therefore, 
perhaps not an accident that the more highly developed and stable fourfold float 
appears as the ferry-boat of Osiris, while the Sun-god used only the primitive double 


float. 


The primitive ferry here employed by the Sun-god is of some significance in 
religious history, for it dates the existence of the solar cult in Egypt to the stage 


1 For further references to, and previous discussion of, the word shn the reader may consult an 
article by Eraian, in Zeitschrift fnr ayyptische Sprache^ a’oL xxxi (1893), pp. 70 — 81. — Ed. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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of the most rudimentary material civilization. The Sun-god of the Old Kingdom was 
looked upon as a former sovereign of Egy 2 )t, invested with all the splendours of the 
Pharaonic state. He was given a magnificent celestial bark, like that of the Pharaoh 
on the Nile, with all the sumptuous equipment of a Pharaoh of the Pyramid Age. 
A myth which makes the Sun-god cross the celestial waters on two reed floats 
must have grown up in the minds of primitive Nile-hunters, who equipped their gods 
with the simple devices of their own everyday life, just as the Old Kingdom priests 
invested him with the royal splendour to which they had grown accustomed when he 
bt/came the State god. The two reed floats, therefore, are a part of the scanty survivals 
from the Sun-god’s earliest history in the Xile valley. It is evident that the Sun-god, 
thus associated with devices peculiar to the Nile in an age lying far behind the 
beginnings of civilization, was a divinity belonging there from the beginning and not 
imported fr<.>m Asia, as has been recently suggested though without any weighty 
evidence. 

Interesting evidence that the reed floats were the earliest form of craft on the 
Nile is furnished by a well-known Old Kingdom term for boat-building. Even the 

construction of a wooden boat might be called ‘‘binding’’ (Pq ^ boat, a term 

which must be derived from the primitive binding of the reed floats. Wooden boats, 
like other \\o<.k1 work, were certainly already produced on the Nile at a time when 
only st<.>ne tools were available, just as in Europe. The term “binding,” designating 
a j)rocess which antedated the wooden boats of the Stone Age, must therefore have 
arisen far back in the Stone Age, and having become the current term for boat-buikling 
at that remote period, was then applied to the process of constructing luooden boats. 

It may be noticed in conclusion that the double reed float is the ancestor of the 
‘‘ catamaran,” so common in Pacific and 3Ialay waters. It is quite evident that Egyptian 
navigation by way of the Pied Sea affected navigation devices in the East Indian world, 
ju^t as it did in the Mediterranean. The history of these relationships with the Far 
East has yet to be written, and the scanty materials, in so far as they have survived 
at all, lie in the world of material devices, such as those with which we have been 
dealing. An immense field of archaeol(,)gical research, as yet almost untouched, remains 
here to be expLu'ed. It is an interesting question whether we should connect the 
double reed floats of Egypt, by way of the Pacific, with the reed “catamarans” still 
used by fishermen on the west coast of South America. Good examples of these South 
American reed floats have been published by Prof Hiram Bingham in the American 
Georjnfphic Magazine (Vol. xxiv, No. 4, April, 1913, p. 389); they are made by 
lashing two bundles of reeds side by side, just as they were made on the Nile in 
prehistoric times k 

1 A i.h<ao-rapli of the>e reed to h,ive been included in this article, but has unfortunately 

not reache<l us in time tor niclu-ion. It may mentioned that Willlvmsox f Erfst India Vade Mecum 
1S]0, vo]. I, p. a:)' applies tlif term ‘wat.imar.iii ” to the rafts of Brazilian fishermen.— E d. 




Fig. 2 . A NUBIAN REED- FLOAT AT TOMBOS, SHOWING HOW 


THE TRIPLE BUNDLES ARE LASHED TOGETHER 
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SOME ALEXANDRIAN COINS 

By J. G. MILNE, M.A. 

The coins issued at Alexandria under Koman rule for use in Egypt have been 
rather undeservedly neglected by English students. It is true that they have not the 
artistic charm of Greek coins of the fifth and fourth centuries n.G. ; but there is a con- 
siderable store of interesting material for the purposes of mythology and religion to be 
found in the types, and the value of the series from the historical and economical point 
of view is very high. The apparent commonness of the Alexandrian coins may have 
depreciated them in the estimation of collectors ; but, although hoards comprising 
thousands of specimens are found in Egj'pt, the number of distinct varieties is large — 
probably about ten thousand — and any hoard examined will probably reveal some new 
type. 

The notes which follow have been written partly with the view of showing the range 
of interests covered by the series. The coins which furnish the headings are in my own 
collection; the first five appear to be unpublished, while the other two are selected as 
illustrating the eccentricities which may turn up and relieve the monotony of ploughing 
through one of the enormous hoards of the third century. The other coins reproduced 
in the plates, with the two exceptions noted where they occur, are also mine. 


(1) An undated teiradrachm of Vespasian (PI. XXXV, Fig. 1). 

OhiK ;-~AYTOKPATKAi2AOYE2nA2iANOY. Head of Vespasiau r,, laureate. 

Rev .: — Winged Nike advancing L, wearing long chiton, holding in r. hand \vreath, 
in 1. palm. 

24 mm. I1'64 gr. 

The most noticeable peculiarity of this coin, regarded as an Alexandrian tetradrachm, 
is the absence of any date upon it, in which respect it is almost unique. The series 
of tetradrachms struck at Alexandria under the Roman emperors began in a.d. 20 and 
ended in 296, and the issues were consistently dated by the Egyptian regnal years of 
the emperors, furnishing the longest dated series of coins in Greek or Roman history; 
in the whole of this period there are only one or two instances where the date is 
omitted. The explanation of the anomaly in the present case suggests an interesting 
possibility. The reverse type is one of those ordinarily used by the Alexandrian mint 
in the first three years of Vespasian ; but the obverse is not : the regular legend on 
the Alexandrian tetradrachms of this emperor is, in year I, ayttitoaayioyesiiasiankais, 

23—2 
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in year 2 and later, AYT0KKAi22EBA0VESnA2iAN0Y. The formula which appears on this 
coin is that normally employed at Antioch; and it further seems that the portrait of 
Vespasian in this case is rather of the Antiochene than of the Alexandrian typel This 
leads to the conclusion that the coin was struck with an obverse die brought from 
Antioch in conjunction with a reverse die of Alexandria ; as the Alexandrian tetra- 
drachms of Vespasian are regularly dated on the obverse, and those of Antioch on the 
reverse, the absence of a date is thus explained. 

IVhv a die of the mint of Antioch should have been used in Egypt is not obvious. 
The coin comes from a hoard obtained, and probably found, at Tell el-Maskhuteh 
( Heroonpolis, the Egyptian Pithom) on the high road from Egypt to Syria; and it is 
rather tempting to suppose that it may have been struck locally with dies borrowed 
from two di tie rent directions. There is no sufficient reason for thinking that there was 
any regular mintage in Egypt outside Alexandria, though there may have been tem- 
porary establishments sot up in the provinces on occasions of special stress^; but it is 
possible that unauthorised or semi-official issues may have been made at garrison towns, 
such as Heroonpolis, if the paymaster of the troop.s found himself running short of 
curront coin. The tctradrachm does not appear to be a counterfeit in the ordinary sense 
of the term, as it is of g<.)od weight and seemingly of the same fineness as con- 
tomporary official pie cos. 

Another explanation may be put forward — that the obverse die Avas engraved at 
tho Alexandrian mint by an artist brought from Antioch, who in a moment of forget- 
fulness cut tho image and superscription according to the pattern which he had been 
accustomed to follow. It is quite likely that mint officials Avould be moved from one 
town to another; there is a noteworthy instance of the importation of foreign practice 
into tho Aloxaiidriau mint in the reign of Severus Alexander. In years 4, 5, and 7 
of this emperor there occurs, concurrently with tetradrachms of the ordinary Alexandrian 
style and fabric, a group of issues which are in several respects quite distinct^ The 
coins of the latter class are struck on flans which are rather thinner and more spread 
than is usual at Alexandria, and the whole effect is one of more neatness and finish; 
instead of the rough edges characteristic of the somewhat lumpy tetradrachms of this 
poriod. most examples of this special group have a smooth and rounded edge, occasionally 
almo-'t collar. Further, they have a portrait <4 the emperor which is 

arti^tieally superior to the ordinaiy and shows some clear differences in treatment- 

for instance, in the hair, which resembles the Avurk of the Eoman mint; the lettering 
of tlu‘ inscriptions is also Western in style. These traces of Roman influence are 
miq>hasi/ed by Avhat is in some ways the greatest peculiarity of the series — the die- 


ri-. 

unde 

tho 

wa" 

hut 

thut 

tan 


I For puiqMjses of oouquri-on I luve given illu-trutions <,f the ordinary Alexandrian (PL XXXV, 
‘2 .uid Antioohone . PL XXX\ , L ig. d obverses of \ e>[>riNicin. The ici^nography of the Eastern mints 
r the Roiaau ouiperor'? i-. nut very von-'istenr ; but 1 have tried to select examples which will re2)re.sent 
avpiMgo typt* H'' fiirly po^sihle, 

- P.'rh-ii.- till' m'>'t hkoly e.i-e pf 4 piMctioe is in the ninth year of Gallienus, when Egypt 
p 4 i’t[\ <■>( t.tipi>''l I 4 the s4p[">nei^ “t ^[ac-rianns aial Qiiiftus. The proof is too long for a note, 
1 liope to ui\e it in full later. Jtutilh.s aigument ./oa/v/. Intei-n. Aivk. iVu„i., Vol 11 . j). 283) 
the of Itoniaii eoin~ f.uii.i m c itain p.irt.- of Egypt are to be connected with supple- 

t.iry niint> cqpiMiv r«. ho uu^uiuitL 

■■ Pi, .K.X.W, Fig. f :.'i\e- in e.\Mi„).le of the orJinary. Pi. XXXV, Fig. 5 one of tho special, type 

♦ Ml- O. 
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positions. The regular practice of the Alexandrian mint was to strike coins with the 
die-position but in this special gToup the dies are placed indifferently or 

Such a variation in the die-position was quite usual at Rome; but it was a complete 
novelty at Alexandria, where the die-position I'f had come down from Ptolemaic times, 
and the imperial mint “ perpetuated the tradition with a persistency that was almost 
Chinese.”^ It seems very probable, therefore, that workmen were imported from Rome 
to Egypt in the reign of Severus Alexander to introduce new methods at the mint; 
but, as has often happened in affairs of currency, change was unpopular, and the old 
order prevailed. 

There may similarly have been an importation from Antioch in the time of Vespa- 
sian; and this theory is supported by the fact that there is a bronze Alexandrian coin 
in the British Museum (no. 263 in the Catalogue), which has the same Antiochene 
form of legend on the obverse as our tetradrachm, though the portrait is more of the 
Alexandrian style. The reverse of this coin is dated in year 3, which may serve to 
date the tetradrachm also. 

(2) Bronze dichalkon of 2Ia reus Aurelius (PL XXXV, Fig. 6). 

Obii : — Head of M. Aurelius r., laureate. 

Rev.: — Scorpion; in field, L B. 

13 mm. 1*63 gi\ 

This little coin furnishes the only repre.sentation of the scorpion as an independent 
type in the Alexandrian series There is a group of bronze coins of the eighth year 
of Antoninus Pius which bear on their reverses busts of the Sun, Moon, and five planets 
in conjunction with the signs of the Zodiac; and in this gi*oup the scorpion duly 
occurs in the type of Mars in Scorpio. The coin under consideration, however, belongs 
to a distinct class, and has no astronomical significance. The Alexandrian bronze issues, 
which run in a fairly regular series through the first two centuries of Roman dominion, 
appear to fall into five denominations, the normal sizes of which are respectively about 
14, 19, 24, 29, and 34 mm. diametert On the smallest denomination, which began to 
be freely struck in the time of Vespasian and disappeared less than a century later, 
our coin being one of the latest examples, zoological types are most usually employed 
for the reverses; they also occur on the next size, especially under Hadrian; but on the 
three larger denominations, as also on the billon tetradrachms, they are hardly ever 
found, except for the eagle, which probably owed its popularity to its connexion with 
the Roman army, the hippopotamus, which seems to have been regarded as a symbol 
of the Nile and so of Egypt, and such specially sacred creatures as the serpent and 

^ The die-pobition If means that the coin was struck with the tups of both dies in the same 
direction, so that, if it is rotated on its vertical axis, the designs on both sides appear the same 
way up. 

- See G. Macdonald, Fixed and loose dies in coinage, in Corolla S amismatica, p. 185. 

3 Possibly the coin catalogued in Mionnet, SuppL, Vol. ix, p. 244, Xu, 128 amongst those of 
uncertain origin is Alexandrian ; his description is : Oho . : — Head of Hercules r., bare, bearded, shoulders 
draped; Aer. Scorpion : lKA : 14 mm. If it is Alexandrian, the head is no doubt that of Antoninus 
Pius, and the coin belongs to the year before the one described above. 

^ The denominations of the Eoinan bronze coinage are discussed in my paper on T/ie curnney of Eg npt 
under the Romans to the time of Dior! etian in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Vol. MI, p. 51. ^ 
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the bull. The reason governing the choice of these zoological types for the smallest 
coins was probably an artistic one; a figure of an animal could be treated conveniently 
and clearly in the limited field, where the detail required to emphasize the points of 
more elaborate types would have been hopelessly confused. So not only groups of 
figures, but representations of buildings and the like, were usually reserved to appear 
on the larger coins. 

(3) An 'Adventus' type of Septimius Severus (PL XXXY, Fig. 7). 

(Jhv.: — AYTKACencevHe YC€n€PTC€BAPA[AAin]APM. Head of Severus r., laureate. 

Rei\: — Severus standing r., laureate, wearing toga, holding in 1. hand sceptre resting 
on his shoulder, with r. hand outstretched to Alexandria standing 1. wearing elephant- 
skin cap and short chiton ; she holds vexillum in 1. hand and in r, offers two ears of 
corn to the emperor; in field (1.) L (centre) H. 

23 mm. 12 46 gr. 

The reverse type of this tetradrachm may be interpreted as referring to a visit of 
the emperor to Alexandria. It is a repetition with slight variations of a group which 
ucciu's on coins of the 15th year of Hadrian, which also show the emperor receiving 
an ottering of corn as a welcome from the personification of the city (PL XXXV, Fig. 8); 
and one of the two visits of Hadrian to Egypt is unquestionably dated in this 15th year. 
The fact that Severus went to Egypt is known from the Epitome of Dio Cassius 
(Ixxv. 13) and from the Historia Augusta {Sev. 17); but the date of his journey has 
had to be inferred from the se(|uence of events, and has usually been taken as 202 A.D. 
This coin seems to fix his presence at Alexandria in the eighth year of his reign: and 
an even closer date may perhaps be obtained by comparison of other evidence. An 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus (1405) contains a rescript of an emperor Avhose name is lost, but 
wliom oil internal grounds the editors conclude to have been Severus; this rescript was 
publislied at Alexandria in Ph arm out hi of the eighth year (Alarch — April 200 A.D.), and 
it may be pri*>uiiied that, the emperor was then in the city. There is another rescript 
of Severus dated in the same month and year in a Berlin papyrus (B. G. U. 473), 
where the emperor's name is preserved, but the place of publication is not given; as 
liowever it deals with the same general question — th? cession of their property by 
persons nominated to otfice and desirous of escaping the burden — -as the first-mentioned 
re.>^cript, it is (piite likely that both lormed part ot the emperors activities during his 
stay at Alexandria, and illustrate the statement of the Historia Augusta that Severus, 
whihi in Egypt, made many alterations in the laws. The establishment of Senates in 
Alexandria and the noiiie-capitals of Egypt was one of the innovations connected with 
this visitL 

The end ot the inscription on the obverse is not clear, but probably reads as restored 
abovo : the lull titles ot Severus in his eighth year were ’Apa/3t/<:o<? " A.SLa^j]pc/co<; 
llapdtKo^ fi€yi(TTo^, and the^e appear to occur in the abbreviated form APAAAiHAPMcr 

1 The date of the iii>tituti(>u of .senates is given by JououEr, La Vie Jlunicpale dam VEgypte 
llumn'ute, p. a4U, a- -J02, on the assumption that this was the year of the visit of Severus, The 
ehicf ditUeulty in placing the general introduction of the senates in year S is, as Dr Grenfell has 
pointed out to me, that (Ary. 54, dated a year later, m Pharinouthi of year 9, mentions the koivov 
‘T Gxyrhynchus a- fultilluig the functions which were later in the hands of the senate. It 
may la>\ve\er h.i\e t<iken >ome months to organise sen.ite'' in the nomes ; the seiicite of Alexandria 
Is the only one ex[)re>sly coimectt'd hy the Augusta with the visit of Severus. 
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on the only other Alexandrian coin — a bronze one — of this year of the emperor which 
has been published (Dattari, 4009). A possible alternati^^e reading is APAAUAPMer, 
which is found on a coin of year 7 at Berlin (Friedlaxder, Zeits. f, VoL ix, 

p. 4). Alexandrian coins of the later years of Severus are very rare, and those that 
are known are for the most part in poor condition; so there is little material for restoring 
the legends by comparison. The restriction of the output of the mint in these years 
and in the succeeding reign of Caracalla is rather remarkable; it has been suggested 
that this was due to the enmity of the emperors towards the Alexandrians ^ but this 
suggestion does not seem to be quite a satisfactory explanation. Severus probably 
regarded Egypt unfavourably at the beginning of his reign, since the country had 
supported his rival Pescennius Niger in the struggle for empire ; but nearly all his 
Alexandrian coins which exist are tetradrachms belonging to his earlier years, and the 
issues practically ceased in the year of his visit to Egypt, when his interest in its 
antiquities mentioned by the chroniclers of the journey might have been expected to 
restore it to favour. It is more likely that he enquired into the economic position of 
the country during his visit and found that the supply of coin was more than sufficient 
for the needs; there had been very large issues a few years previously under Corn- 
modus-. Severus, as far as can be judged, was a man of considerable business ability, 
who would hardly have directed an unnecessary interference with the currency of Egypt 
out of spite against its inhabitants; the circumstances of the mintage under Caracalla 
will be mentioned in the following note. 

(4) Bronze drachma of Caracalla (PL XXXV, Fig. 9). 

Obv. AYTKMAypceANTCONiNOcnMBPeM€YceBHCC€B (inner) r€P. Head of Caracalla r., 
laureate. 

Rev.: — Hermes seated r. on rocks, with lotus-petal on head, winged sandals on feet, 
and chlamys thrown over 1. shoulder and 1. leg; r. hand resting on tortoise-shell (1), 
in 1. winged caduceus; in field L KB. 

35 mm. 29*35 gr. 

The figure of Hermes on this coin is almost purely Greek in treatment, and in 
this respect the type is rather exceptional. As a rule, the representations of deities on 
the Alexandrian coins show the mixture of Greek and Egyptian ideas which character- 
ized the official religion of Egypt under the Ptolemies and the earlier Roman emperors; 
thus Hermes usually appears in the compound form of Hermanubis, cro^raed with the 
modius and carrying the palm-branch which belonged to the Egyptian side of the 
conception, and, in full-length figures, accompanied by the jackal of Anubis. In the 
present type the only Egyptian attribute is the lotus-petal on the god’s head; the 
design is almost repeated from a bronze coin of Marcus Aurelius (Dattari, 3470); and 

^ I assume that this is the meaning of the note in Buryis Gibbon, Vol. i, p, 136, “The harshness 
of Caracalla to that city” (Alexandria) “was inherited from Severus; under both reigns Alexandrian 
coins are rare.” 

- The comparative issues of tetradrachms can he seen from the tables to my paper on The 
Roman coinage at Alexandria in Historical Studies of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt., 
Vol. II. It may be added that when I drew up those tables no coins of year 17 of Severus were 
known; but I have recently acquired one. The type, with revei*se figure of Xike L, and legend 
NEIKHK.ATABPETTANNfiN, was published by Signor Dattari (no. 3991); but the date on his specrmen 
was illegible ; mine clearly gives the year IZ. 
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there are a few other instances where Hermes is similarly represented in Greek style 
on coins of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, which show him standing holding a purse 
and caduceus, of Gallienus and Claudius II, where he has the caduceus only, an<l of 
Coraniodus, on which he is running as the messenger of Olympus. It shoul<l be re- 
marked that there is an adjunct in the type on this coin which does not appear to 
be present in that struck under M. Aurelius: this is the object on which the right 
hand of Hermes rests, and which is probably the tortoise-shell from which, according 
to Greek legend, he constructed the first lyre. There is a rather noticeable tendency 
on the part of the Alexandrian die-engravers in the reign of Caracalla to introduce 
small variati(ms into types which had been used previously; another instance which may 
be cited is that of a coin with the reverse-type of Tyche standing, where the ordinary 
scheme has been followed except that a serpent is coiled round the rudder which the 
goddess holds (PI. XXXV, Fig. 10)^ 

The tendency in question is probably to be connected with the fact that the 
(uitput of the Alexandrian mint at this time was, as noted above, comparatively small. 
It may be stated as a general rule that when the mint was busy, only a few alter- 
native types were used, and the dies were roughly executed ; if the officials had not to 
strike many coins, they seem to have turned their attention to devising new types 
or varying old ones. Furthermore, the issues of Caracalla were almost entirely bronze 
coins of large size, which may be regarded as medallic in character. The regular coinage 
of bronze for purposes of currency at Alexandria virtually ended in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius; after this time examples are rare and sporadic, except for the special out- 
bursts in years 20, 21, and 22 of Caracalla, 10 of Severus Alexander, 5 and 6 of 
Philip, and 12 of Gallienus. The issues under the three latter emperors were certainly 
commemorative in intention, and th(jse of Caracalla were probably similar. The execu- 
tion of the dies for these bronze coins of Caracalla shows a high level of merit for the 
period, and the designs are artistically equal to any others in the Alexandrian series. 


(5) A new reverse-type of Severus Alexander (PL XXXVI, Fig. 1). 

Obf '.: — AKAiMAAYP('€YAA€SANAPOC€Y. Bust of Alexander r., laureate, wearing cuirass. 
iiAr.:— Julia Mamaea standing r., rearing stephane, long chiton, and peplos, holding 
in r. hand sceptre, and on 1. model of gateway with two arches and three towers; to 


zo mm. il'oU gr. 

The revel sc-t\pe of this tetiadiachm is of unusual interest, since no exact parallel 
to it is to be found on any other coin struck by the Alexandrian mint. Representations 
(d buildings temples, triumphal arches, and so forth— are common enough : but they 
normally stand alone, or, if any figure is associated with the building, it is that of the 
deity t<> whom it was dedicateil. I he nearest approach to the type under consideration, 
where the empress is holding the model of a gateway presumably erected in her name, is 
un a bronze coin of Hadrian (PL XXXVI, Fig. 2), which shows the emperor standing befm*e 

1 The illustration is fruin a speciuien found in the excavations of Drs Grenfell and Hunt at 
Uxyrhvnchus in 1004: I huvc not been ai.le to trace what h;is become of this coin. The type is 
described by Signor iTittari 4704; from a worn specimen in his collection, on which the serpent is 
not diMinguishal.ie, a. I have verified iw in.peetion. The obver.o legend on the Oxyrhynchus specimen 
IS A\r«K'M-A\P*ce-ANlCONINOC'n-M-BP€‘M-€YCeB; on Signor DattaiTs it is only partly 
lemhle. ^ ^ 
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Sarapis in a temple-portico and placing his hand on a small shrine inscribed aapianon : 
this is explained as referring to the dedication by Hadrian of a building, which bore 
his name, connected with the temple of Sarapis at Alexandria. 

The probable origin of the representation of Mamaea holding a model of a gate- 
way may be traced to Asia Minor, where the type of a goddess holding a model of a 
temple first occurs at Smyrna in the reign of Domitian; in the course of the two 
next centuries it was frequently repeated at Sm}Tna and elsewhere. The goddess 
represented was not always the same; at Srapna it was either Roma (PI. XXX VI^ 
Fig. 4) or the legendary Amazon Smjrrna (PI. XXXVI, Fig. 5), from whom the city 
was supposed to have derived its name. The type has been exhaustively discussed by 
B. Pick^ who regards it as distinctively Asiatic. 

The substitution on the Alexandrian coin of the empress for the goddess of the 
Asiatic type is noteworthy. It may be compared with earlier Alexandrian issues on 
which empresses are represented with the attributes of goddesses — for instance, Mes- 
salina and Sabina as Demeter, Sabina and the elder Faustina as Eusebeia. Another 
type where Mamaea takes the place of a goddess occurs on a bronze coin two years 
later in date than this tetradrachm, which, not having been correctly published, may 
be described in full. 

Ohv.: — AKAlMAPAYPC€YAA€SANAPOC€Y. Bust of Alexander r., laureate, wearing palu- 
damentum and cuirass, showing back. 

Eev.: — Julia Mamaea seated 1., wearing stephane, chiton, and peplos, holding on r. 
hand figure of Nike r., in 1. sceptre; to 1. palm, to r. P (PI. XXXVI, Fig. 3)1 

Here the empress is shown in the guise of Athene or Roma ; unless it is to be 
supposed that this is a variant on the common type of the emperor holding a figure of 
Nike, in which event this is an instance, unparalleled on Roman coins, of an empress 
taking the place of an emperor in his military capacity. Such a substitution, however, 
would not be out of accord with the actual position of Mamaea in the administration 
of her son s empire. 

There is no clue to the identification of the gateway represented by the model. 
It was presumably at Alexandria; the artists of the mint there do not seem to have 
gone outside their own city for subjects, as all the buildings which figure on their 
coins and can be recognised were certainly in Alexandria, and no types in the series 
betray any knowledge of edifices elsewhere in Egypt. But there is no existing record 
of any gateway with which this coin could be connected. 

(6) An altered tetradrachm of Aiireluin (PL XXXVI, Fig. 6). 

Ohi\: — AYTKAAAYPHAiANOCC€B. Bust, apparently female, r., draped, wearing stephane. 

Eev.: — lACOYABAAAAeocAGHNOYAYTCPO). Bust of Vaballathus r., diademed, wearing 
paludamentum and cuirass ; in field h A. 

22 mm. 8'37 gr. 

1 B. Pick, Die tempeltrageaden Gottkeiten in JahresJiefte, Vol. vii (1904). The two coins illustrated 
iire respectively of Galiienus and Tranquillina. 

- The illustration i>s from a specimen at Athens (1896/7 lA 6o4/1107), which is in better condition 
than the one in my collection. There is also at Athens a poorly preserved example from the Demetrio 
collection, which was incorrectly described by Feiiardent in his catalogue (no. 2482) as having the 
reverse-type of Zeus seated holding Nike, The cast from which the illustration is taken was kindly 
made for me by M. Svoronos. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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This tetradrachm belongs to a fairly common group of issues, which were made in 
the first and second years of Aurelian in the joint names of that emperor and Vabal- 
lathus. Its special interest lies in the fact that the bust of Aurelian on the obvei-se 
has been tooled, evidently with the object of converting it into the likeness of a woman ; 
and there can be little doubt that the intention of the person who did this was to 
represent Zenobia, the mother of Vaballathus. Comparison with an unaltered coin of 
Aurelian of this issue (PI. XXXVI, Fig. 7) and with an Alexandrian tetradrachm 
of Zenobia (PI. XXXVI, Fig. 8) will show the extent of the tooling and the degree 
of its success. 

There is no reason for doubting that this tooling is ancient. The coin came to me in 
a hoard of over 12,000, M'hich had not been cleaned since their discovery. It may be 
assumed that the alteration of the portrait was the work of some enthusiastic supporter 
of the Palmyrene cause in Egypt, who wished to produce a piece which should bear the 
likenesses unly of the rulers whom he favoured, in place of one which perpetuated the 
compromise between the Roman and Palmyrene parties. 

When Aurelian became emperor in 270 A.D., he had to deal with the problem of 
the principality of Palmyra, which for some years, first under Odaenathus and then 
under his widow Zenobia governing in the name of her son Vaballathus, had dominated 
the Easternmost provinces. There is no evidence that Vaballathus was recognised in 
Egypt before the accession of Aurelian; but in the first year of Aurelian there are 
found joint coins of Aurelian and Vaballathus struck at Alexandria, as well as those of 
Aurelian alone ; in the second year there are, beside the joint coins, coins of Aurelian 
alone, of Vaballathus alone, and of Zenobia alone. If these were all issued by the same 
mint — and there is no reason to suppose otherwise — the probable sequence Avould appear 
to be that the first coins were in the name of Aurelian alone; then, at some point in 
his first year, he permitted the association of Vaballathus as his colleague, and the 
joint issuG began and continued into the sec(jnd year; Vaballathus then declared himself 
independent, and occupied Egypt, the coinage being in his name alone or that of his 
m(»ther; but before the end of the second Alexandrian year of Aurelian, the Roman 
tronps ha<l recovered Egypt and the tetradrachms once more bore the image and 
superscription of the Roman emperor. 

This agrees generally with the chronology of the reign of Aurelian as stated by 
Leon Homok he dates the accession of Aurelian in March 270, the definite assertion 
of independence by Vaballathus sometime after 23rd February 271, and the Roman re- 
conquest of Egypt about the end of the summer in the same year. The last event 
would appear to have taken place before 29th August 271, the end of the second 
Alexandrian year of Aurelian, as there are coins in his name alone of that year; and, 
if it could be as>umed that the issues of the Alexandrian mint went on steadily 
throughout the year, a closer date for the various changes could be obtained from the 
comparative numbers of the difihrent types of coins which are found. This however is 
rather a large assumption; hut s'uae statistics may be given for what they are worth. 


px>ji\ \ nl. xn. 1 ^ 30 — [ ti’oin the eviiletice (.>f the 

Homo. 


The conclusions drawn by Dr Grenfell 
pat)yri are in accordance with those of 
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In two hoards covering this period, each containing some thousands of coins, the numbers 
were 


Year 1. 

Aurelian alone 

1 

28 


Aurelian and Vaballathus 

101 

82 

„ 2. 


154 

170 


Vaballathus alone 

7 

1 


Aurelian alone 

— 

12 


These figures suggest that the period of joint recognition in each year was a good 
deal longer than that of Aurelian alone in either year or that of Vaballathus alone in 
the second. But it is quite likely that the mint, especially when Egypt was in such 
a disturbed state as in these years, worked spasmodically, and it would not be safe to 
press the argument from these statistics. 

(7) A hlundered copy of a tetradrachm of Garinus (PL XXXVI, Fig. 9). 

Ohv .: — AMKAKA PIN0CC€B. Bust of Carinus r., laureate, wearing cuirass. 

Rev.: — A€TOC (on L). Eagle standing L, looking back, Avreath in beak; to r., iF. 

18 mm. 8*2-1 gr. 

It may be assumed that this coin is not an official production of the Alexandrian 
mint; the execution of the dies falls considerably below that of the regular issues of 
the period, one of Avhich is illustrated for comparison (PL XXXVI, Fig. 10) ; and 
the ob Averse legend is blundered by the transposition of the second and third letters, 
the proper formula being AKMAKAPiNOCCeB. The most curious point, hoAvever, is in the 
legend of the reverse. There Avere tAv^o A^arieties of the eagle type in use in the third 
year of Carinus ; in both the attitude of the eagle Avas the same, but, Avhile one simply 
gaA^e the date AAuth the formula €TOYC (on 1.) r (to r.) (PL XXXVI, Fig. II), the other 
had (to r.) the date in the symbol and a legend (on L) AerBXPAi, marking the eagle 
as the standard of the legion II Traiana AAffiich then garrisoned Egypt (PL XXXVI, 
Fig. 10). The engraver of the die of this coin, presumably an illiterate person, seems 
to have had before him examples of both \mieties, and, being unable to understand 
the legends, combined them into a Avord which he thought he recognised as descriptive 

{ ACrBTPAI 1 

of the type ; thus out of < ^ he got Aexoc. 

J (CTOYC ] ® 

Such blundered copies of Alexandrian tetradrachms are rare ; this specimen was the 
only obviously unofficial piece in a hoard of oA^er 12,500 coins, and there are very Ioav 
to be found in any collections. This fact is the more notcAvorthy, because, before the 
Roman conquest of Egypt, the Ptolemaic coins had been extensively counterfeited ; 
plated specimens of the silver tetradrachms, and rude imitations of the bronze pieces, 
sometimes in lead, are of frequent occurrence. Further, almost immediately after the 
issue of tetradrachms ceased at Alexandria, forgeries of the Roman coinage Avhich 
became the currency of Egypt appear in large numbersL; and when a special Egyptian 
mintage Avas resumed in the Byzantine period under Justinian, barbarous cojjies are 

^ The forgeries of the Constantinian bronze are cast, and it has been thought that these cast 
pieces were issued officially. But the frequency with which clay nuaiMs for making them are found 
in rubbish mounds on A^arious Roman ^ites in Egypt is rather against this theory (see my paper on 
Roman coin jaoidds fro ni Egypt ^ in Numisnxatk Chronide. 1905, p. 342 1. The Egyptian forgers of this 
period were notorious. 

24—2 
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almost as common as official coins. The probable explanation of the absence of forgeries 
of the Roman tetradrachms is that the purchasing power of those tetradrachms was 
so depreciated that it was not worth while to forge them. A coin is not usually copied 
unless it stands in good repute ; and the reputation of the Alexandrian tetradrachm, 
more particularly in the third century A.D., was of the worst. The first issues of this 
denomination, in 20 A.D., were seriously debased ; they had a maximum weight of about 
18 grammes, and contained about 25 per cent, of silver; but the coinage deteriorated 
steadily, both in size and fineness, until the latest issues, in the reign of Diocletian, 
have a usual weight of between seven and eight grammes and contain mere traces of 
silver. Occasionally there may be found, mixed up in hoards of tetradrachms of the 
time of Diocletian, specimens of the small Ptolemaic bronze coins of the first century B.C., 
which are in size and metal value about equal to the tetradrachms, and very possibly 
circulated with them as equivalent. As these bronze coins were issued originally to 
represent ten copper drachms, that is, -^-,7 of a silver tetradrachm \ this firct shows the 
extent of the depreciation of the tetradrachm in the course of three centuries. 

1 Sec The O^pper Cuiaage of the PtoJemie.'ij in Annoh <>/ Arehaeologi/ and Anthropologg^ Yol. i, 

p. 3U, 
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A SILVER FIGURE OF A CRETAN BULL 

By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL 

The accompanying drawing is an exact copy of the painting of a bull-statuette 
carried on a traj^ by a Cretan man as part of the tribute brought into Egypt, 
x^epresented in the mortuary chapel of Menkheperrasonb (No. 86, Shekh ^abd eEKurneh, 
Thebes). It is outlined in red and painted in white, as though to represent silver; 
and it would seem that the Egyptian artist has drawn it with a silver statuette of 
this kind before him as his model, foi% while it is chai^acteristically Cretan in style, 



and while nothing like it is known in Egyptian art, it was undoubtedly painted by the 
Egyptian artist who was responsible for the rest of the decorations in the mortuary 
chapel. The painting is now very faded, and it took me many hours of close work to 
make my copy, a fact which will perhaps explain why other copyists ha\'e failed to realize 
that they were dealing here with a little masterpiece. (See, for example, W. Max Muller, 
Egyptological Researches, Yol. Ii, PI. 9.) 
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A STELE IN THE MACGREGOR COLLECTION 

By ALAN H. GAEDINER, D.Litt. 

The attractive little stele figured in Plate XXXYII is preserved in the fine collection 
of the Rev. W. MacGregor at Tain worth, like the magnificent obsidian head that forms 
the frontispiece to this number of the Journal, For permission to publish both I am 
indebted to the kindness of their owner, and I desire also to express my giatitude to 
Lord Carnarvon for the admirable photogi'aphs here reproduced, both of which are due 
to his skill. 

The fine workmanship of the stele and the excellence of its composition would 
alone entitle it to attention; but in addition to these things it displays several features 
of unusual interest, and raises questions not veiy easy to answer. In the first place, 
what is its date ? In the upper register is a shrine within which statuesque figures of 
AmOsis I, ''the good god Nebpeldere^, given life,’' and his spouse, "the tvife of the god, 
hand of the god, Alunose Nefertere, living’' are seen seated side by side. This shrine, 
before which stands a table of offerings, has steps leading up to it, and is probably a 
substantially accurate representation of some shrine, or part of a shrine, in Western 
Thebes, where AmOsis I and his queen enjoyed a common ^vorship\ The cult of the 
rulers of the early Eighteenth Dynasty seems to have had great popularity in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties ; indeed there is hardly a Theban tomb of those dates 
where Ahmose Nefertere and her son Amenophis I are not depicted as deities. Amosis I 
and other members of the same family, contemporary or anterior, sometimes accompany 
them, but the combinatKUi <>t Amosis I and Ahmose Nefertere alone is very unusual, if 
it is not unique. W e are, therefore, the less obliged to date the stele to the Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Dynasty, to which the mention of Ahmose Nefertere might at first incline 
us to attribute it. The figuie in the lowei iight-hand corner does not, to my eye, resemble 
Nineteenth Dynasty work; and this quite apart from the fact that the kilt does not 
display the marks of gnfiering usual at that period. Perhaps we may assign the stele 
to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; it is hardly likely to be earlier than the reign 
uf Amenophis III or later than that of Haremhab. 

Ihe insciiption is eas\ enough to translate, but by no means as easy to understand. 
It is a caption, oi explanatory legend,' to the accompanying scene : “ Giving 
praises to the victorious king, smelling the earth before the god’s ivife, I give praises to 

1 I have searched in vaiu fur any ^uite ^iInliar picture. The consi.teney with which, in the Thehan 
tuuibs, Aiiieuophi> I lepre^eiitcMi iqxai his liuiethroiie {ejj, Lepsius, Denhaaler, Part in, PI 6 c ) is 
.utficient eMtiencu that real c.ilt-tigures are often, if imt alwaNs, depicted in ^,ueh scenes. 
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yoiu' fair faces ; may ye he gracious to me every day. So speaks the scribe Ireyy justified. 
Have ye the sun-god Re^, tuho knows^ what is within the body, who discerneth the state 
of mens hearts, who cometh at the voice of him tuho cries to him, and who turneth toivard 
him who worships him ? '' This rhetorical question is composed of epithets familiar enough 
from the hymns to Amemre^, atfd such like ; but in what sense is it here meant ? Clearly 
it must somehow provide the motive of the worshippers act of reverence ; perhaps its 
tone is to be construed as that of admiration and wonder that these deified rulers should 
possess the omniscient and beneficent powers of the highest god of all. 

The material of the stele is limestone. There are traces of white paint on the top 
of the canopy, and red lines between the hieroglyphs. The skin of the kneeling scribe 
is of the usual red colour ; his collar and dress are white. The height is 28*3 cm., the 
breadth 20*8 cm., the thickness 3 cm The provenance is undoubtedly Thebes, where it 
was purchased in 1885. 

1 The written ending -tl in rk-tl seems to be a mistake. 
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NOTE ON THE HITTITE PROBLEM 

By L. 'W. king 


[An article written bv the late Profes.sur J. H. Moulton, and printed in the Expository Times for last 
I)ecenil>er, h.is directed some attention to the recent work of Prof. Hroznv in deciphering Hittite texts and 
to his ckiin to have detenu ined the character of that language. In view of the important bearing of the 
Hittite texts utton the history of ancient Egypt, Dr King was asked to summarize the facts and to estimate 
the prolxibility of Prof Hrozny’s claim ; in response to our request, he has written the note which is here 
printed. — E d.] 

News reached this country early last year that Dr F, Hroznyq Professor of Semitic 
Languages at Vienna, had claimed, in a lecture delivered at Berlin, to have solved the 
Hittite problem and to have proved that the Hittite language was of Indo-European 
character. A preliminary statement of his theort' was published in the Mitteilungen der 
Dentschen Orient-GcsellscJiaft, No. 56 (December, 1915), which in due course found its way 
to our chief public librarit's. This was the only issue of the Mitteilungen since December, 
1911, and was devoted entirely to the Hittite question. It was mainly taken up by Prof. 
Hrozny’s statement, which was p^retaced by a historical introduction from the pen of 
Professor Eduard Meytu*, who provisiimally accepted his results: Dr Otto Weber also 
contributed a note on the progress that had been made in preparing the Hittite texts at 
Constantinople and Berlin for publication. Professor ^Moulton, who had received a copy of 
the M itteilungen from a friend in Holland, reproduced the more striking features of these 
rt‘ports, but was careful to say at the oiid of his article that he refrained from comment, 
[)refia*ring merely to report : and he addiMl that the work must clearly undergo severe 
testing. A further word of caution against an immediate acceptance of the theory as a 
whole will not. perhaps, be out of place. 

there are, of course, two classes of Hittite inscriptions, and, consequently, two methods 
of decipherment ha\e been employed. The earlier decipherers had only the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions to work on. which an* carved on rock-faces at many sites in Asia Minor 
and upm stone wall-slabs and stone objects recovered by excavation; and they had 
to guess the sound as well a>. the meaning of the words. The Hittite texts from 
Boghaz Keui, which were excavated for the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in 1906-7 and 
1911-12 by the late Hugo Winckler and Makridy Bey, are written in the Babylonian 
character upon clay tablet> ; in thmo, consequently, the sound of the \vords is known 
with certainty and it i- only their meaning that must be determined. The language of 
these texts is undoubtedly Hittite, the tongue sp.keii at Haiti, the capital of the 
Hittite Empire, and it i- usually but not universally assumed that the hieroglyphic 
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inscriptions expressed the same language (possibly with dialectic differences, varying 
with date and district) in the native character. Illness prevented Winckler from 
supplementing his first study of the Boghaz Keui tablets, which appeared in M.D.O.G,, 
No. 35; but, after his death in 1913, the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft arranged for 
their systematic publication. The material is enormous : Dr Weber conjectures that there 
may be 20,000 texts and fragments in Constantinople alone. When Halil Bey and his 
assistant showed me the collection in the basement of the Ottoman Museum, in May 1914, 
they hazarded an even larger estimate ; the texts were packed closely on the shelves and 
tables of three large rooms, and many boxes had still at that time to be examined. It 
will be obvious that the systematic study of these Hittite cuneiform texts, written in 
a character that can be read with ease, must precede any renewed attempt at inter- 
preting the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions upon stone, if we assume that the language 
in each case is the same. Dr Hrozny has therefore confined his attention to them, without 
any reference to the separate problem presented by the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The suggestion that Hittite might be regarded as belonging to the Indo-European 
group of languages was first put forward by the late Dr Kundtzon of Christiania, who had 
made a special study of the two Arzawa letters from Tell el-Amarna. Dr Hrozny supports 
this contention from the enlarged material at his disposal, and he claims to prove his case 
by the Hittite verb-inflexion and declension, and by parts of the Hittite vocabulary, especially 
words which he identifies as pronouns and adverbs. He also goes farther, in classifying 
Hittite with the Western, not the Eastern, Indo-European group. It would be impossible 
within the limits of this note to reproduce his argument in detail, but the character of his 
equations may be indicated by a few of the more striking examples. The Hittite word 
wa-a-dar, for example, he renders Svater,' Old Sax. watar, Gr. vSoypj etc., and with the 
change of r to n in its genitive {u~e-te-na-as) he compares Lat. femur, feminis ; Hit. a-Jcii- 
wa-an-na he renders drink’ and compares L. aqua, ‘water’; Hit. da-an-na he renders 'gift’ 
(L. donum), and he cites as a Hittite participle da-a-an, pi. da<in-te-es, ‘giving.’ Among 
his list of Hittite adverbs he includes the equations a-ap-pa (aVo), pa-ra-a {irapd), 
kat-ta {Kara), an-da (L. endo, indii, Gr. eviov), hi-ra-an {rrepi, 'rrepdv), and in some instances 
he gives examples of their use before the verb ; while in his list of pronouns we find 
Hit. nga, (cp. L. ego). Hit. kuis (L. quis), kuid (L. quid), kids kids (L. qidsqids), 

kidski (L. quisque), kiddki (L. qiddque), kincadka (L. quodque), etc. These examples are 
sufiiciently striking in themselves, and, Avith others he gives, they certainly suggest a closer 
dialectic connexion Avith the Western than Avith the Eastern gi'oup of Indo-European 
languages. The conclusion is therefore reached that the Hittites, or at least a consider- 
able section of them, must be assumed to have migrated to Asia Minor from Western 
Europe, passing across the Bosphorus according to Dr Hrozny, or, on Prof Meyer’s alter- 
native, round the north of the Black Sea. They Avould thus apparently have had to tra\mrse 
Eastern Europe, already occupied by the European representatives of the Eastern Indo- 
European group. 

Any detailed criticism of Dr Hrozny s theory must necessarily be premature until the 
appearance of his promised Avork, in Avhich the summary statement he has already gi\^eii is 
to be supplemented by his evidence in full. Moreover, until the texts themselves are 
available, no independent test is possible. MeanAvhile there are some factors in the problem 
Avhich perhaps need emphasis. One is that our archaeological evidence gives no support 
to the conjectured racial character of the Hittites themselves; in their OAAm reliefs or upon 
Joiirn. of Egypt. Arch. ix. 25 
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Egyptian monuments there is no suggestion of Indo-European t\’pe. Equally at variance 
with their supposed origin are their proper names, the names of their gods, and what little 
we know of Hittite religion. Moreover, it is admitted that in the mass of Hittite texts 
already examined the vocabulary in general presents no Indo-European parallels, the 
resemblances noted being confined to flexion and some of the smaller words. This last 
difficulty is strikingly illustrated by one of the most valuable classes of the Boghaz Keui 
texts, — the Sumero- Akkadian- Hittite vocabularies or word-lists, which were compiled by 
the Hittites themselves as an aid in their study of the languages of Babylonia. From 
them we ascertained the meaning, as well as the sound, of some seventy Hittite words 
and expressions. Before publishing them for the Berlin Academy shortly before the war, 
Prof. Delitzsch showed this list of Hittite expressions and their meanings to various philo- 
logists and experts, and none had been able to suggest from that evidence the group of 
languages to which Hittite should be assigned. 


The possibility thus asserts itself that the Indo-European characteristics noted by 
Dr Hrozny, so far as they may prove to be substantiated, may not be original elements 
of the language, but later accretions, due perhaps in part to the Indo-Iranian or Aryan 
speech of the ruling class in Mitanni, to whom, according to the current interpretation 
ol \\ incklei s most famous text, the ^ edic deities Iiidra, Mitra, Aaruna and the Nasatya 
twins are to be assigned. We have evidence that Haiti, the Hittite speech of Boghaz 
Keui, was strongly influenced by another tongue, Harri] the latter is no longer to be 
identified as “ Aryan,” for the numerous examples in the Boghaz Keui collection at Con- 
stantinople prove it to be a non-Indo-European language. It occurs especially in the ritual 
texts, beside the native Hittite, and may, as Dr Hrozny suggests, represent an older and at 
that nme a sacred speech, which may have influenced Hittite much as Sumerian influenced 
the Semitic speech of Babylonia. In Hittite we are thus presumably dealing with a mixed 
language, and any Indo-European features it possessed may not have been original. 

In this country a criticism of Dr Hrozny’s theory has been made by Dr Cowley in 
a paper reml bedore the Royal Asiatic Society last December. This has not yet been 
published, but in the brief summary of the proceedings in the Journal of that society 

vru-T ft stated that he regards the theory as not proven. 

M hde allowing he possibility of an Indo-European element in the Hittite language, 
he .suggests that it belonged essentially to the same group as some (or all) of the 
non-Greek languages (Lycian, 1^-d.an, etc.) of Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Crete. That is 
a rea.sonable alternative to Dr Hmznv’s theow nnrl ii Jc, i • i i 

i,. and boliO, ' - ' ‘ “ 


that ,1 Hitlie \ 1°, r'l ““ 

-^ardi' ha tl„. t “,-‘'"'1 ■ f inscriptions discovered at 

Nt.dts b the Arne ,ea„ Lsped.t.en, Ur Lit.,.,„„. has class.fied forms of the 3rd pern 

>ing. and pliir. in the verlx an<l a nominDtir^ nr.} wv . ^ 

which are appiuvntlv ..f Inde-Furt.nein f , ! substantive, 

seined by a^enehtw -/r ^ fl vr'S^'i f- ‘ 

Dr Gilet,, the Milster ot F, , -i ’ ' In.scnptions,’ 1016). But 

the Cambritige Piiil.,l.,c.ir..,rSo!-.mtv 'b ^dmji inscriptions read before 

Germanie.' M..re.,vor he cit.s T chir' itself ‘does not look Indo- 

prove the exin.uice of ■ Indo Hu-i i n '' of Asia Minor to 

I - indo-l.rei manic languages with endings borrowed from languages of 
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another stock'; and his conclusion with regard to Lydian is that, vv^hile it is not at 
present possible to dogmatize, yet 'in a language which ultimately succumbed to Indo- 
Germanic languages, it may be wise to weigh the possibility of borrowed endings before 
any decision is arrived at/ Dr Giles' view is also accepted by Mr Stanley Cook in 
his edition of the new Lydian-Aramaic bilingual from Sardis (see Journal of Hellenic 
Studies^ 1917, pp. 77 ff.). We thus hav^e a curious parallel to the problem presented 
by Dr Hroznju It is true that Hittite, unlike Lydian, did not succumb to Indo- 
European languages; but the possibility of borrowed endings should, in its case also, 
be taken into account. 

It must be admitted that the cumulative effect of the suggested Indo-European 
features of Hittite deduced by Dr Hrozny is impressive ; one or two examples of parallel- 
ism might well have been regarded as fortuitous, but the very number he cites suggests 
the presence of some Indo-European influence. Another consideration, which inspires 
confidence in his deciphemient of the texts, is the constant employment of ideograms by 
the Hittite scribes, especially in letters, treaties, and historical inscriptions. For the 
ideograms consist of Semitic-Babylonian words, often with their appropriate Babylonian 
pronominal suffixes. Though we may not know how the Hittites pronounced these words, 
we know their meanings in Babylonian, and consequently they often give the general sense 
of a passage. All that is then necessary is to guess the meanings of the intervening 
Hittite words, which are written syllabically. This method had already been followed by 
Winckler in the translations of Hittite texts which he produced. The correctness of the 
resulting translation does not essentially depend on any linguistic theory, though of 
course the process is immensely simplified if the affinity of the language with any knoAvn 
tongue is recognized. 

Winckler had already extracted the more striking historical facts from the Boghaz 
Keui documents, especially from those in the Akkadian (or Semitic Babylonian) language, 
of which many have been recovered. But there can be no doubt that his results will be 
supplemented considerably when the texts are systematically studied and published. As an 
earnest of what we may expect I will conclude this note by referring to an interesting 
little extract from a historical text in the Hittite tongue, which Dr Hrozny transliterates 
and translates to illustrate his method of decipherment. Here, too, the general sense is 
clearly indicated by the Babylonian words employed as Hittite ideograms. The passage 
relates that when Bibhururias (king of Egypt) died, the queen of Egypt, Dahamun... 
by name, wrote (apparently to the reigning Hittite king) suggesting that, as she had no 
son and he had many, he should send her one of his sons who should become her spouse. 
Bibhururias, as Professors Meyer and Schafer suggest, can only be Neb-kheperu-Ra (Tut- 
ankh-Amen), the second successor and the son-in-law of Amenophis IV. From the Hittite 
record we may assume that his widow attempted to retain or regain her power by Hittite 
help and the offer of marriage with a Hittite prince, Avho wmuld thus have secured the 
throne of Egypt. In addition to Ai, the actual successor of Tut-ankh-Amen, there appear 
to have been one or two other ephemeral pretenders to* the throne at the close of the 
X Vlllth Dynasty ; and the episode related may well have taken place in this period of 
confusion before Horemheb, with the support of the Theban priesthood and the army, 
secured the throne and completed the restoration of Amen-worship. We may expect with 
some confidence that the Boghaz Keui texts, when published, will help us to fill other 
lacunae in Egyptian history of the period. 


'lb — 2 
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AN ARCHITECT'S PLAN FROM THEBES 

By N. de GARIS DAVIES 


In the winter of 1913 I purchased from a vendor of Dra<^ Abud Naga, Thebes, a 
board, measuring eleven inches by nine, which I afterwards presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. The somewhat coarse-grained wood is covered thinly on 
one side with ivory-coloured stucco having a very smooth face, such as is used for writing- 
tablets. On this a design, a tracing of which is reproduced herewith (PL XXXVIII), 
has been drawn in red and black inks by a practised hand. The board seems to be 
complete on the right hand. On the left another breadth, presumably of the same 
size, was originally attached to this by connecting slats at the back, as is testified 
by two holes into which wooden pegs have been driven. The finders have also sawed 
otf fragTiients at the top and bottom which seemed to them to be blank and therefore 
superfiuousL 

From the character of the board and the script, as well as the severe neatness of 
the drawing, I shouhl assign the object to the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and judge it to be an architect’s plan of an estate, real, imaginary or projected. It 
is always ditficult in such cases to decide which is more likely. Xeariy all objects 
found at Thebes are funerary in origin, but this is not the case apparently with any 
plans with which this is comparable. If it came from a tomb, it may have served to 
perpetuate the plan of thc^ deceased’s earthly home, actual or idealized, with a view to 
reproduction in the life beyond; or it might have been deposited there as a copy of 
the title deeds to family possessions, since the picture has no resemblance at all to a 
tomb site. In the former case the meticulous mGasurenients may be exact; or they 
may only serve to give an air ot verisimilitude to a fictitious plan, as the numbers of 
the herds and possessions of the dead uften do in early tombs. 

It is wiser, however, to regard this as an ai'chitect’s pLin, seriously plotted from an 
existing estate or made with a view to laying one out. In the latter case there would 
be no reason for these minute measurement.'^. Even cubits, or cubits and hand-breadths. 


i I take tlie trees in the main .ivenue as .ai indication how the hoard is to be held. The water 
too i> likely to he in the forc-n.und and th.-ivtav put Inwe^t in the drawing. The hoards can scarcely 
liave heen held together hy nne -lat. If there were three and the two holes mark the central one, the 
hoard would be at Ieu>t f>0 inch., high. A legend ah, ,ve the centre, hy ].eing written upside down, confirms 
thi> dimension, «is it \sould then be nearer the u[>per end. 
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would then have amply sufficed; whereas in reproducing existing features records to 
within an inch or two Avould be quite reasonable. The measuring cord or staff would 
shew cubits and perhaps hand-breadths, and the division of the latter into four by eye 
would give the fingers accurately enough if the rod did not shew themh I judge the 
drawing therefore to be the reduced plan of an existent construction. 

The next natural inquiry is whether the plan is to scale and, if so, what degree 
of accuracy has been reached. It is true that no examples of architectural scale-drawing 
in the modern sense have come down to us from the ancient world or indeed from any 
but a comparatively modern date, and that the few Egyptian plans known to us are 
neither self-consistent nor found correct when they can be checked by the originals-. 
Nevertheless the promising aspect of this drawing tempts us to a fresh study. We 
know from evidence drawn from the pyramid temples of Abusir and Lisht, and more 
recently from studies made by Mr Mackay and myself in the Theban tombs, that the 
Egyptian draughtsman knew how to transfer pictures by the use of co-ordinate lines 
formed into a network of squares. We know also that he was able by the same means 
to draw a figure on any given scale with sufficient exactitude. It is a question, there- 
fore, whether, if an Egyptian scribe had set out to make a plan to strict scale, he would 
not have tried to employ a network of squares and perhaps have been deterred by the 
impossibility of a sufficiently fine reticulation. In the case of a temple-plan recently 
published by me, however, the drawing (probably largely or completely imaginative) 
seems to be based on simple co-ordinate lines which roughly divide the rectangular 
fiekP. It was, therefore, not so much the failure of mental endowment or inventiveness 
that checked advance, but the lack of material whereon a scale drawing of sufficient 
size could be properly laid down and of the finely divided rules which are necessary 
where minute precision is called for. We must also remember that in the absence of 
the device of separate drawings for ground-plan, elevation and sections, the Egyptian 
was still faced by the necessity of adding the third dimension in figures after all, unless 
he adopted such crude and confusing makeshifts as laying out the doors on their backs 
to give the elevation. Yet since in the present case the surface imdtes the finest line, 
deftness is manifest, exactitude at least aftected, and the reduction not immoderately 
small, the question may still be pressed “Is the drawing to scale?’' 

The first essay is encouraging. Taking the length of the larger space enclosed in 
double lines with the docket “29 cubits,” we find the reduction works out to one 
225th, which is exactly one eighth of a finger (nearly one eighth of an inch) to the 
cubit. This was probably the limit to which the finest Egyptian measuring rods were 
sub-divided, and is the natural unit to take in plotting a large area. Of course “ two 

1 Measuring cords marked by knots apparently al>out a fathom a 2 >art are shewn in use in Tombs 
38, 69, 75. 

2 Unless there were older i)lans which have not come down to us, architectural drawing, as we now 
understand it, dates from the earlier days of the Italian Renaissance (end of the fifteenth century), though 
a few mediaeval plans of details are also to scale. This summary statement I owe to the kindness of 
Reginald Blomtield, Escp, P.R.I.B.A., to whose hook ^‘Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen^’ the 
interested reader is referred. 

3 Ancient Egypt, 1917, p. 21. The forecourt takes two units of length, the hypostyle hall four, 
the rear building three, the sanctuaries half a unit. Transverse measurements seem based on divisions 
and subdivisions of the hreadth into three parts. 
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fino-er-breadtlis could not possibly be plotted on this reduction, and this is a reason, 
other than the mistrust of line lengths, for inserting the measurements also in writing, 
a safeguard which is permitted even in the best modern plans. 

When the question of the self-consistency of the plan is broached, the results 


are much less satisfactory. Taking the 29 -cubit measurement as the standard 
we have 

1 Breadth of above (2)3 cubits 
enclosure 2 hands 

2 fingers 
(23 cubits) 

as drawn, 
twice Ilf 
cubits 

Exact (doubling the distance to the 
median line) 

2 Top breadth of 10 cubits 
tree plantation 

as drawn 74 

Correct only if it include by error the 
breadth of the double line 

3 Lower breadth of 10(ll?)cubits 
the same 

as drawn 104 

Eleven if the thickness of both limits 
be included 

4 Breadth of large 32 cubits 
avenue 

as drawn near- 
ly 34 

Error only explicable if half the 
broad black wall ought to have 
come out of the present breadth 
of the avenue 

5 Side of lower eu- 21 cubits 
closure 4 hands 

(Le. 21i) 

as drawn just 
over 20 

Correct only if read by error as 
“ 20 cubits, 5 hands ” 

The plan then is exact enough 

to admit of its having been a scale reduction badly 


plotted out. But the impression is that while the larger enclosure was exactly measured 
out as a standard in two dimensions the rest was but carelessly drawn or put in by 
eye alone. Yet even this degree of approximation is promising on so small a scale. 
We find too a fine line laid down along the axis of the plan, to which the lateral lines 
run at right angles; by means of offsets to such co-ordinates a complicated plan could 
be accurately laid down. 

How then does our drawing compare with other examples of a like kind? The 
most important of these, the plan of the tomb of Kamesses IV on papyrus, is by good 
fortune being discussed by Dr Gardiner in this issue. As this dainty drawing also gives 
measurements to the fraction of a cubit it is certain that it is nob, as is often assumed, 
the plan from which the quarry men worked. Xot only would it then shew abundant 
.signs of wear, but it would be drawn up in looser terms ; for the experienced architect 
would know that in excavations in living and faulty rock where the work proceeds 
from the ceiling downwards and often on the slope as well, it is impossible to work to 
an exact schedule. It must therefore be a plan taken from the tomb as constructed 
and measured, to be used either by undertakers for subsequent interments, by quarrymen 
for the avoidance of irruptions, or by the police for effective surveillance and control. 
Probably it has come down to us through much the same channel as the report on the 
spoliation of the tombs. Ihe drawing however does not bear out its promise. Whether 
judged by self-consi'^tene\ or c^mvspondence with the actual tomb, it does not reach 
the standard e\en of a sketch-plan. It relies on its lines for information as to shape 
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and proportion and on the hieratic dockets for mensuration. But neither are satisfactory, 
and an error by which ten cubits are given the same length of line as one and a fraction 
is found venial. The scale of reduction appears to be about one twenty-eighth, one 
finger to the cubit. 

A second plan is drawn on Ostracon No. 25184 of the Cairo Museum. It was 
found by M. Daressy in dehris near the tomb of Kamesses Neferkere^ (Eamesses IX), 
of \vhich tomb it is now found to be a representation. In this case the scribe was 
seriously handicapped by the size and nature of his material, but this alone wmuld not 
account for the serious faults in the noted measurements and in the drawn lines. As 
the figures are in even cubits only, we may have here a rough plan by which the work 
was actually controlled, although in fact its proportions were much deviated from or 
revised, particularly in the length assigned to the corridors. But it may only be the 
idle sketch of a scribe who, to satisfy his own or others' curiosity, drew on a flake of 
limestone the general disposition and proportions of the tomb. The scale appears to 
be .about one to two hundred and twenty, possibly the same scale of one eighth of a 
finger to the cubit which our draughtsman adopted. 

A third simple drawing with indicated measurements is published from an ostracon 
by M. Weill in the Recueil des TravauXy vol. xxxv, p. 89. He interprets it as the plan for 
a corniced pedestal (better perhaps a wooden shrine or casket) Avhich is to be five hand- 
breadths in elevation and four each way in plan. Directions to the apprentice accompany 
it, but M. WeilFs interpretation of the difficult passage scarcely carries conviction^. He 
notes that the dimensions as drawn correspond very closely with those given in writing. 

Other documents which may be cited in evidence of the Egyptian power of reducing 
to a small scale large spatial measurements are the two well-known maps of mines in 
the Eastern desert published by Lepsius {Aiisivahl, PL XXII), and Chabas {Deux 
papyrus). But no measurements are there given, and the relative distances are probably 
as far from the standard of a scale map as one can well imagine. 

For the interpretation of the constructional features indicated on the plan much 
depends on the question whether a great deal has been broken aw^ay at the top. If 
so, what survives may only be the formal entrance to a house and grounds now lost. 
If not, then we appear to have here only the laying out of a river embankment or the 
approach to a landed estate. What is missing on the left was probably a strict counter- 
part of what lies to the right of the axial line running close to the left edge of the 
board. 

The broad expanse of water at the bottom of the picture suggests either a canal 
or the river Nile in good flood, the space between this and the thin parallel line repre- 
senting the sloping bank up which the rising wmters will extend. Between this and 
the main boundary or river wall is another strip 32 ells deep, planted with a double 
row^ of trees behind a low wall. This would not only have an excellent spectacular effect 
but would usefully occupy and strengthen the ground subject to exceptionally high 
inundation. (For an ornamental river frontage, see El Amarna V, PL V.) The entrance 
to the estate comprises a square enclosure, the centre of which is occupied by a tank 
29 ells long and 23 ells odd broad. It has sloping sides down which and up which 
again half a dozen steps lead in a direct line from the entrance. The tank leaves ten ells 

^ For ca satisfactory^ elucidation see Gardixer, PS BA. vol. xxxviii, p. 181 . 
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breadth round it within the enclosure and this space is planted with a row of trees. 
The court is entered on the river side from a forecourt 21 ells, 4 palms, long, which 
extends along the bank almost to the water s edge. In the gateway to this a pedestal 
is set on which a burden or a sacred bark might be deposited preparatory to carrying 
it down the steps. Such a pedestal or altar (though not blocking up the pathway as 
it seems to do here) is a regular feature of artificial ponds in Egyptian scenes, as if 
one and all were intended for use as lakes on which the funeral rites of ferrying across 
the statues of the dead could be performed. The open lines which form the Avails of 
the forecourt may indicate stone-Avork, in contrast to the solid black boundary Avail of 
crude brick \ 



It may be considered highly arbitrary to describe this rectangular space as a pond 
Avhere no Avater lines are shewn and Avheii it appears absurd that admission to an 
estate should lie through a tank of Avater on the summit of a bank. Yet both are 
custoiiiaiy leatuies, as a\i11 be seen li<_)m IlI jAvicd'rli El. YYYII, where the entrance 
to tAvo large buildings lies through tanks of Avater and Avhere also this provision of 
court and forecourt is seen near these lakes. But, here as Avell as there, it may be 
noticed that there are side posterns by Avhich admission may be gained to the space 
beyond the Avails Avithout making use of this strange adit. 

Whether or no a inineipal building was :^hewn within the park, or beyond a street 
thus gained from the river bank, the plan has evidently nothing in common Avith the 
drawings in Theban tombs of the house of the deceased set within a formal garden 
among ponds, which are obviously without scale as they are without measurements. 

It the inqiiiiA is piessed whether there is no better clue to the situation and 
charactei ol the Anhnje heie depicted, I may hazard a suggestion somewhat at A’ariance 


^ In both the of royal 

this breadth, as M. Daresy* note.-, 
boldly. It was no doubt the same 


the wall, are marked out in double lines. On the ostracon 
filled up with a WM.-,!! of white paint to define the walk more 
on-inally on the papyru-s, and perhaps also on this board. 
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with the above description. When the board was purchased the New York Expedition 
and Lord Carnarvon were ^vorking side by side on the site where Queen Hatshepsut 
sought to rival what her gi'eat forerunner of the Eleventh Dynasty had done to connect 
the cliff temples with the watered plain by an avenue of trees and flanking walls. 
One w^onders whether the tablet can have come straight from a site whose embellish- 
ment it commemorates, and in which it was preserved as a title deed by which 
boundaries might be restored as each inundation obscured them. The starting point 
of Hatshepsut’s processional road has not yet been cleared ; that of Mentuhotep lies 
under the cultivated soil or is wholly effiiced. Conjecture therefore is free. If we risk 
the identification, the strip of water would stand for the irrigated or flooded plain, or 
perhaps for a canal ^vhich may have skirted the desert edge and linked up its temples. 
The entrance to the temple causeway may still have been through a tank such as I have 
described. Or it may be that this interpretation is out, and that we have here a lodge 
or landing stage followed by steps leading up to a guard-house or propylaeum, whence 
again the ascent continues towards the distant temple. A light wall protects trees whose 
roots reach down into the damp sub-soil, and a heavy one guards the road alike against 
excessive inundations and the idle crowd. The suggestion that with the revelation of 
the old processional way there may have been restored to us the original project or 
plan with details now lost, is attractive, and one can only regret that its confirmation 
is among unlikely things \ The missing part may however yet get its message through 
to us. In any case this relic from the draughting desks of Ancient Egypt speaks 
tellingly of the mental proximity of the races most distant from us in time. 

^ Since writing the above I have noticed how peculiarly illustrative of our plan is Prisse's restoration 
from existing remains of the canal quay from which the main approach to the temple of Karnak starts 
{UArt EgyptieHy Part ii, PI. 34). Even the number of steps is the same. That avenue is almost in line 
with the processional road of Hatshepsut and it has been surmised that the latter was designed in 
connection and hariiiony with the former. 
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News uf last season’s work in Egypt has now reached ns. Though in amount, of course, 
it cannot compare with the work of pre-war times, yet its success has been considerable, 
indeed in some cases remarkable. The present number of the Journal contains an account 
of ^Ir Ciirter s explorations at Thebes, the outstanding feature of which Avas the discovery 
of a tomb prepared for queen Hatshepsut, but abandoned Avhen she assumed the titles of a 
Pharaoh and was thereby enabled to claim a burial-place among the male rulers of her race. 
Nor was this the only Avork done at Thebes during the AAunter of 1916-7 : Mr and Mrs N. 
de Garis Davies devoted a hnig season to the copying of the private tombs at Kurneh, and 
^Ir Lansing, on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, resumed the some- 
Avhat h >ng discontinued excavations on the site of the Residence-city of Amenophis III ; 
the Institat franrais, under the direction of M. Foucart, dug at Dcu' el-Medineh and Kurnet 
Murrai ; lastly, M. Legrain, for the Service des Anticjwites, cleared the ground betAA^een the 
temple of Luxor and the Nile. It is Avorth noting that a native inspector now resides in the 
Avestern ]>art of Thebes ; Mr Mackay s absence on active serAuce Avill therefore, it is to be 
hoped, have less unfavourable conse(|uences than might otherAAUse easily ha\m been the 
case. In the Sudan Dr Reisner made some very important discoAAU’ies on the site of ancient 
Napata ; his report (in the Bulletin ot the Boston Museum of Fine Arts) on the excavations 
made in 1915-G there and among the pyramids of Nuii is just to hand, and shoAvs his 
re.sultN to have been of the greatest interest. Before starting Avork in Thebes at the 
b(‘ginning of this year, Mr Lansing continued for some months the investigations of the 
MetnqxRtan Museum at Lisht, it is said Avith considerable success. Messrs Fisher and 
Sambourne dug at Dendereh and at [Memphis on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania. 


I he ap],>e ii*ance ot the fii>t largtu' [)ublicati<jn ot the results of the exploring expedition 
sent to Egypt by the [Motrop(.ilitan ^lusoum ot Art (New \ork) is a matter of great con- 
gratulation both to its very ablo authom, Mes.srs A. C. Mace and H. E. Winlock, and to 
Egyptologists generally. The luagniHcently printed and illustrated work is revicAved beloAV, 
^o that no account ot its contour^ is hert^ necessary. Close upon its heels folloAVS a second 
important vihiine from the same source, 1)eing the complete facsimile edition of the painted 
tomb of Nakht at Knnieh. familiar to all tourists: of this the author is Mr N. de Garis 
Davies wh..>e name alone i> a guarantee of its excellence ; no copies have, we believe, as yet 
reaclmh this country. Many other volumes dealing Avith the private tombs of Thebes are in 
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preparation, and Mrs Edward J. Tytus having created a fund for their publication in memory 
of her son Mr Robb de Peyster Tytus, it is to be expected that the series may now proceed 
apace.* May we be permitted to voice the hope that the production of detailed records of 
the New York excavations may similarly be 'speeded up' ? The preliminary reports that 
have appeared from time to time, as well as the introductory volume now before us, prove 
that the work of the New York expedition — and the same thing may be said of Professor 
Reisners work for Boston — is incomparable for scientific accuracy, thoroughness and com- 
petence. All the more impatient are we inclined to be at the dilatoriness as regards final 
publication that has hitherto been undeniably shown ; for such helpful work as this we 
cannot afford to wait, since not only does it provide us with results valuable in and for 
themselves, but it is also bound to exercise a vast influence for good upon the excavations 
of others, and so help to raise standards all round. In the past the absence or long delay 
of publication has been a fault of which our English explorers alone have been relatively 
guiltless, and a painful story might be unfolded on this theme. We welcome with joy 
the indications that America is now on the road to make good her arrears in this respect ; 
for when she publishes she does so with unsurpassed magnificence and skill. 


Major H. G. Lyons contributes the following: — 

In his interesting article on the restoration of the reliefs from the mortuary temple 
of Ainenhotep I, in the last number of the Journal (pp. II — 15), Mr H. E. Winlock 
refers to the possibility that the decorators of the tomb may have taken the general 
direction of the course of the Nile near Thebes as indicating north and south instead 
of following the correct orientation of the building. The practice which he suggests 
is freely employed in Egypt at the present day in defining the boundaries of property, 
and often makes it very ditficult to reconcile the descriptions in old title-deeds with 
the details of the modern cadastral map. " The long and narrow shape of the Nile 
Yalley, lying very nearly north and south, may well be expected to have left its 
mark on the customs of its inhabitants. Towards the east and west, the directions 
to which the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies draw the attention of most 
primitive peoples, the Egyptian of the Nile Yalley was greatly restricted; after a 
few hours’ journey at the most, he reached the limits of the cultivated land, and 
beyond this rose usually the limestone cliffs, which could only be ascended here and 
there by steep footpaths. To the northward and the southward, on the other hand, 
lay the towns and villages of his countrymen, while the river furnished a convenient 
line of communication and a cheap means of transport; north and downstream, south 
and upstream, were for him, therefore, synonymous, and in ancient times, as at the 
present day, the cardinal points of the horizon were more often used in indicating 
the position of objects than in countries where the direction of the natural features 
is less sharply defined. But at one portion of its course in Upper Egypt, between 
Qena and Baliana, the river turns sharply westwards and even flows in some of its 
bends from north to south for a short distance, so that the conventional use of up- 
and downstream as the eijui valent of south and north no longer holds good. Never- 
theless, they were and still are so used, a custom which greatly adds to the difficulty 
of locating land from the descriptions given in the old title-deeds of this part of 
the country, where the northern and southern boundaries are in consequence reversed 
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bv adhering to this ancient formula. Property limits are not alone concerned in this, 
for near Dishna, in Qena province, the village of Fan Bahari (the northern) lies to 
the south of Fan Qibli (the southern), being downstream of it, and the same relation 
holds between El Halfaia Qibli and El Halfaia Bahari on the other bank of the 
river; similarly, the southern village of Naga el Nizeila lies to the north of the 
middle one (Wustani), while the northern one no longer exists, removed perhaps by 
the encroachment of the river bend/’ 

(Lyons, The Ckidastral Sureey of Egypt 1S9-2 — 1907. Cairo 1908, p. 24,) 


The printing of Part XIII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri has begun, but necessaidly 
proceeds somewhat slowly. Besides the literary pieces announced in the January 
number of the Journal, Prof. Grenfell will include in the volume some valuable second- 
century fragments of a lost historical work, dealing with events following the battle 
of Plataea in 479 B.c., such as the operations of Cimon and the death of Themistocles. 
The close resemblances to Diodorus render it probable that the author is Ephorus, 
upon whom Diodorus is known to have based his history. There are also early 
fragments of Acts xxvi and Tobit xii, both representing unusual recensions, and some 
sixth-century fragments of Theocritus, Idylls v, vii and xv, which, though not so 
important as the Theocritus papyrus found by Mr Johnson at Antinoopolis, present 
many features of interest. 


The second volume of the Theban Tombs Series, now in course of active preparation, 
will be devoted to the tomb (no. GO) of Antefuker, the Vizier of Sesostris I — the only tomb 
of the Middle Kingdom at Kurneh that has preserved its paintings in anything like 
complete condition. The tomb is of special interest as having been one of the ‘sights’ of 
\\ estern Ihebes at the beginning ot the Eighteenth Dynasty; numerous scribblings by 
ancient tourists testify to the admiration which its decorations excited then, and which we 
can still appreciate, despite the damage they have sutfered through both age and fire. 
The book will be the WiuL of Mr X. de Garis Davies, and will comprise thirty-four line 
plates, many ot them double, four photographic plates, and four or five coloured. As in 
the case of volume 1 ot the series, no. II will be ottered for subscription at a special rate to 
Membeis ot the Egvpt Exploiation Fund ; further details will be given in a later number 
of the Journal. 
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Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition^ edited by Albert Morton Lythgoe. 
Yol. L The Torah of Senehtisi at Liskt^ by Arthur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, New York, 
1916. Pp. xxii + 132. Thirty-two collotype and line, and four coloured plates; many illustrations 
in the text. Large 4to. 

With this admirably printed and superbly illustrated volume the Metropolitan ^luseum of Art 
inaugurates its Egyptological publications, which are to comprise, as the Preface informs us, both the 
detailed reports upon the New York excavations and a series of memoirs on the wall-paintings of Thebes. 
The present monograph belongs to the former category : it describes and discusses in the most elaborate 
fashion a single burial of the early Twelfth Dynasty, that of a lady who bore the alternative names of 
Senebtisi and Sithapi (pp. 26, 35) and who was, it would appear, a close connexion of the vizier of the 
Pharaoh Amenemmes I (p, 49} b Her tomb, which lay beneath the wall of the great mastaba of the said 
vizier in the close proximity of the pyramid of Amenemmes I at Lisht, was of the ordinary shaft-and- 
chamber type, consisting of a rectangular pit some 7 metres deep, with first an ante-chamber for the 
funereal furniture and then the burial-chamber itself opening out of it. Lack of space caused the shaft to 
be orientated from east to west, instead of from north to south in accordance with custom ; and this, the 
only departure from the normal which the tomb appears to display, has necessitated the skewing round 
of the actual burial-chamber so as to bring the mummy back to its correct ritualistic position with head 
to the north and feet to the south. Happily, the ancient plunderers who ransacked the necropolis seem, 
in this case, to have been disturbed in their nefarious vvork : they had strii>ped some of the gold leaf from 
the outer coffin and wrought havoc with some of the oSerings in the exterior chamber, but otherwise, and 
apart from natural decay, the equipment of the tomb has remained intact. In reconstituting its original 
appearance, the modern excavators have used a skill and a laborious patience which makes their work 
one of the masterpieces of modern archaeology. Mr Mace, in his Introduction (p. xxi), thinks it “ wise to 
forestall criticism as to the necessity or advisability of devoting a complete volume to a single ])rivate 
tomb.’' He and his very able collaborator, Mr Winlock, may rest assured that they have not expended 
their efforts in vain ; their account merely excites regrets that previous excavations have so seldom been 
one quarter as thorough. Their field-work seems to have been nearly ideal ; and excavators will doubtless 
be grateful for the very detailed account (Ch. ii) which they have given of the clearing of the tomb, and 
especially for the practical hints with which they intersperse their narrative from time to time. In two 
respects their volume appears to me to improve upon any account of excavations that I have hitherto 
seen: it makes a serious and comprehensive attempt to coordinate the new data with Ccirlier finds, and 
to present both in the right iierspective ; and it shows a real, though perhaps not uniformly successful, 
desire to interpret the material facts in the light of Egyptian beliefs. Archaeology here ceases to be a 
mere cataloguing of antique objects, and becomes an integral part of Historical Science. A specially 
praiseworthy feature is that chapter and verse are quoted for all assertions. 

The outer coffin had perished almost entirely, but on the whole followed the lines of the well- 
preserved second coffin that lay within it. This was of cedar-wood, and its cover represented a vault 
between two upright terminals. The sole inscription was a gold band down the middle of the vault; 

1 It is nowhere actually said that Senebtisi was a contemporary of Amenemmes I; but this seems to be 
implied in several places, and is probable from the location of her tomb. 
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the only other ornamentation consisted of the inlaid eye-panel at the mirth end of the east side, and the 
decoration of all the edges 'svith bands of gold 32mm. wide. The interior was coated with black pitch. 
The main differences presented by the outer coffin consisted in its being made of a softer native wood, 
suhsetpiently painted a Venetian red, and in its being adorned with horizontal and vertical bands of 
inscription, gold leaf upon plaster, whereby its sides were divided up into compartments. The box for 
the Canopic jars, remains of which were found in situ in a niche in the north wail of the burial chamber, 
agreed in its general design with the outer cottin. The translations of two of its vertical bands of 
inscription given on p. 2G should be amended as follows : — Spoken hy Dua' mautef : I hace come, that 
I may equip the left hand of the Lady of a Hous\ Sitkapi, justined'^ ; and, ^\Spoken hy I bring 

to thee Xephihys beneath thy he(td, 0 Lady of a Hou,<e, SenehtUi, j ustijiedd 

AVithin the two rectangular coffins lay a third, anthropoid in form, jiropped on its left side so that 
the eyes looked outward through the eye-panels of the former. The authors rightly insist that at this 
period the anthropoid coffin, which had developed out of the cartonnage masks that became popular at 
the beginning of the Transitional Period, was still merely an exterior realistic envelope for the mummified 
body (p. 54 j. It had consisted of thin wooden boards covered with stucco and gold-leaf, with inlays of 
coloured stones and paste ; but the wood having entirely perished, the greater part of the materials 
covering it had fallen in a confused and fragmentary mass off the sideways tilted breast on to the bottom 
of the second coffin. It was only by the diligent noting of the exact position of the pieces, which had 
to be removed one by one, that the design of the whole could lie re-established; the coloured recon- 
.st met ion of the coffin in the Front is])iece is a veritable triumph of archaeological method. An unusual 
effect is given to the ornamentation by the two (or four?) long tresses of plaited hair that form a 
conventionally rendered framing to the collar and pectoral of beads; the view that the gold stripes 
re].>resent narrow ribbons with which the hair was braided /'p. 45) appears to me less probable. Nor 
am I convinced that the headdress is the haLJ represented on the painted ‘"Heracleopolitan” coffins, 
wiiich, so fir as I can see, is the name ut the vulture headdress affected hv Fgvptian queens (in Lacau, 
Sarrupfoajei, rig. 489, the head of the bird is absent, but the tail-feathers are significant enough); if the 
headtlre'-s of the coffin is nut a special modification of the nems^ perhaps it is the third coif known as the 
^afnet that is mentioned p. 43, footnote 0. 

Of great importance is the section on the relationships of Middle Kingdom coffin types (pp. 49— 5C), 
which must be read together with the chapter on the date of the tomb and its character as compared 
with the tombs found on other sites (Oh. vii). It is there definitely established that the tomb of 


Senebtir-i belongs to the Oourt type of trie Twelfth Dynasty, <ind bears the closest analogy to the burials 
at Dahshur : its i>riucipal features, a.s reg<irds the coffins, are substitution of a plain wash of black pitch 
for all interior dec<u-atioip absence of polychrome effects on the exterior, and curved lids with flat 
terminals. The enffins with representations of objects and lotig religious texts on the interior that have 
hitherto been considerctl characteristic of the Middle Kingdom are now shown to belong to the earlier 
Trau-itional Period, though doii]>tlo>s there may have been provincial survivals at a later date; these 
tiro Usually found associated with models t)f boats and sorv.ints, which disappear entirelv in the Court 
tombs of the Tw'elttli Dyu.\'>ty. 4(>r the I ransitit>nal type just described the autliors propose the term 
‘^Heracleopolituii" (p. 110 '. a term which n<4 only points to the period of tlie Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, 
but abo suggests a eontra.^t with the conteuii)orary Upper Fgyptian type of tomb; that type has coffins 
with undecorated interiors but often bearing lists of offerings or even scenes on the outside (p. 51). 
There is room for a much wider de^elopinent of the analysis of types here so }>rofitably initiated: it 
might be asked, for example, how far the presence of actual jewellery in the Twelfth Dynasty ‘‘Court” 
buri.ds accounts ior the absence of iI,ctorial repre-cntatii.ii.> on the inside of the coffins, and what effect 
tlie u^e of mck-tombs with wall-paintUigs had upon the decouition of the coffins and upon the actual 
funereal furniture. No doubt lack of cMreful excavatiou-vecords w ill jirevent man v such questions from 
ever receiving their pmper auMver: we cmi only hope thot the New York expedition will per.severe in the 
same in>i-tence up<m detail, and iw continuing rapidly to publish its monographs will both solve many 
the outstanding problem^ and abo encourage or diaiue other excavators into doing likewise. In this 
way tUev ma\ licl[> to wipe out the giaye repmach ot negligenco that Egyptian archaeology, despite many 
brilliant exceptions, has of late years undouhtodlv deserved. 

In tl.i> .ilrauly ovfvlui.g levicw it i, iiapu.Ml.le to dt-c-ribe and discus, s iu detail the jewellery, staves, 
weapon- and pottery with w Ineh tlie lat-r eliapters .,f the Look deal ; suffice it to s.ry that the accounts given 
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of the material fiicta are beyond 2)raise. Before singling out a few particularly interesting items for 
comment I wish to dwell a moment upon the significance, for the history of ideas, of all this funerary 
equipment, more especially since the authors’ formulation of it (p. 76) leaves something to be desired. At 
the same time I shall take the oj^portunity of putting forward several new ideas on the subject that have 
suggested themselves to me since writing the text to The Tomb of Ameaemhet. It is often crudely stated, 
though our authors do not fall into this error, that the burying of weapons, ornaments and the like was due, 
from the outset, to a firm belief in Immortality.” No wonder that general writers on religion look with 
some scorn on the handbooks compiled by specialists, when so ill-thought-out a statement as this is found 
repeated in almost every one of them ! It seems to me that a radical change is here necessary : Egypto- 
logists must learn t(^ take their generalizations more seriously, ceasing to regard them, as is only too often 
the case, merely as a literary framework in which to display their “facts.” For every specialist, in his turn, 
must have felt that, indifferent as may be the views adopted in the technical books belonging to his own 
particular field, the picture of his subject that is given in the general works of the theoreticians is, as a rule, 
very much worse. The fact is, w^e are beginning to see that sjjecialists have something more to do than 
to provide raw materials for the theoreticians to build with. Lack as we may the requisite philosophical 
and psychological competence to deal adequately with the larger problems, we must have the courage to 
frame our own hypotheses on the basis of our own special and inalienable knowledge ; the function of the 
general writer is less to form new theories than to criticize, compare and combine the opinions of specialists b 
But to return to the bur\ing of ornaments etc. with the dead. Surely the chief eaui>e of this was the 
tacit assumption that the dead would continue to need them, the failure of men to recognize that, whatever 
else Death might do to them, it would certainly deprive them of the power of enjoying their earthly pos:ies- 
sions. In other words, what gave rise to the j)ractice was not thought, but a lack of thought. Robertson 
Smith was fond of arguing the pulority of ritual over belief, and it may well be that the notion of Immor- 
tality, or rather of continued existence, emerged into consciousness through sceptical criticism of already 
long established funerary rites. The problem, as it seems to me, is rather the origin of a developed sense 
of the meaning of Mortality than the origin of a belief in Immortality. Both concepts, it must be pre- 
sumed, grew up simultaneously, the one as the child of cold reasoning, the other as the ofibpring of pevssionate 
longing. The belief in Immortality will have taken shape, not in a definite dogma to that effect, but 
rather in the emergence of theories postulating the existence of one or more souls. All these, however, 
stand absolutely apart from the old practice of burying ornaments, weapons etc., with the dead. That 
practice persists as the residt of continued thoughtlessness, sanctified and reinforced by long tradition, 
often also by rein tert>retat ion ; the absence of thought, or rather of the precise thought that would have 
put an end to the custom, remained the condition of its persistence-. 

The authors of The Tomb of Senebtisi make a rather misleading statement when they say that “ in 
the Middle Kingdom the dead became gods by the mere fact of dying” (p. 76), and they are altogether 
wrong, I think, when they ofter this as the exjjlanatiou for the inclusion in the tomb of a number of 
“sceptres which were definitely recognized as divine emblems,” besides such articles of use as the bow, the 
fly-whisk and the nabbut. The true explanation is that which is given a page later (pp. 77—8), though in 
that context, as I believe, wrongly, for the equipment of Senebtisi, a woman, with siieh exclusively masculine 
appurtenances as the bow. This disregard of sex I take to be but a new example of the thoughtlessness 
which becomes almost a sacrament in religious matters ; but the explanation of the presence of the sceptres 

1 It is a pleasure to see that that very competent anthropologist M. Malinowski has recently reached a very 
similar conclusion. In a brilliant essay recently published [■Journal of the Hoy. AnthropoL Inst.j vol. xnvi) he 
deals with the question of primitive views on paternity, and shows by this special instance how essential it is that 
general hypotheses should be formed by the field-worker (see especially pp. 418—9). 

- The following is a very concise statement of some of the evidence on which my argument is based : (1) there 
is no word for Immortality in Egyptian, the old word - ‘life ’ ’ being retained with a superadded colouring ; (2) funerary 
rites used the old earthly names of the deceased, and indeed his titles as well, making no distinction between 
Amenemhet alive and Amenemhet dead; such periphrases as ‘‘the ka of Amenemhet ’’ are secondary and sporadic ; 
(3) note the appeal to sentiment in the very common grave-formula, "’0 ye who love life and hate death (4) the 
argumentative tone in such assertions as ‘'Thiops is not dead, Phiops is Using”; (o) the whole funerary ritual, 
for if Immortality were really believed in, this would obviously be superfluous ; the ritual is clearly due partly 
to regardful attentions paid to the deceased just as though he svere still living (the thoiiyhtless element), and partly 
to an ineluctable dread of the reality of Death (the more sophisticated view). 
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undoubtedly is that the deceased was Diy>stically identified with Osiris. hat does this ideutiticatiou 
mean ? So long as the true nature of Osiris remains obscure no complete answer can be given to this ques- 
tion, but I would venture to risk a new conjecture on this subject. Throughout the whole of Egyi>tiaii 
ritual Osiris is essentially a deod king, the living king being Horush How did the god come by this funda- 
mental attribute of deadness, if, as Frazer and Sethe suppose, he was an extremely ancient Pharaoh deified ? 
In the PifruTiiid Texts Osiris is far more often the dead king himself than a singular, if I may so say 
Olympian, deity. Is it not possible that the term Osiris was originally just the mere epithet given to any 
dead king in virtue of the magical or other powers attributed to every lately deceased Pharaoh ? If the 
word “ Osiris *' meant nothing more than dead king '* — the iconology of Osiris suits the hypothesis — then 
much would be explained : the one and great Osiris would be the pei*sonificatioii of “ dead -kingship,” just 
as Ma^et i>ersonifies the quality of all concrete acts that are fair and true. All manner of mythological 
traits and relationships would quickly attach themselves to the concept of the god Osiris thus obtained by 
an abstraction from particular's, with the immediate consequence that the original phrase “the Osiris 
Phiops ’’ would be viewed under a wholly different aspect, the king^s name becoming adjectival to Osiris 
rather than rice versa as theretofore : “the Osiris Phiops”' would now signify, not “Phiops having the powers 
of dead-kingship,” but '‘Osiris who manifests himself in the lately deceased king Phiops,” and all the mytho- 
logical attributes of the god would simultaneously fall to the lot of the dead king. Again, by stressing the 
attribute of deadness rather than that of kingship the epithet Osiris might be a'pplied to all private persons 
wheti they quitted this life ; and simultaneously with this transference would be transferred to their tombs 
als<j the insignia of Osiris. The funereal furniture would now consist partly of things serviceable alike to 
kings and to their subject.'^, such as the bow and walking stick ; partly of things characteristic of kingship, 
such as the jewelled collars with the emblems of Horus, Nekhbet and Buto (p. 65), the maces (p. 102), and 
so forth ; and partly of objects attributed to Osiris by virtue of his divinity, such as the uah and za^ra 
sceptres (p. 88;. I have insi^^ted much, in my commentary to The Tomb of Amenemketj on the influence 
of the Pharaonic models upon the tombs and funerary ceremonies of the lesser folk. For such imitation 
self-glory and economy of thought would of themselves be sufficient motives ; but it would tend to develop 
further as soon as the private dead became identified with Osiris, and that identification would also be 
assisted by the obvious parallel between the filial duties of private persons toward their dead fathers and 
the dutie^^ of the living Pharaoh Horus bjward the dead king Osiris. It will be seen that the primary pur- 
pose of the funereal equipment remains, at bottom, the same as heretofore, the way in which the dead were 
conceived having alone changed : whereas formerly the funereal equipment had been destined for the use 
of a human being, now it wa:> destined for the use of Osiris. 

Secondary superstitions may well have grown up around much of the funereal furniture, but I am 
inclined to think our authors make too much of this probability. Still we must be thankful to them for 
their elaborate discussions of the bent double staff (pp. 78—85), the straight staflf (pp. 90 — 2), and the 
whip or fly- whisk -^pp. 94 — 102), especially since they have gathered together for the pui'pose much valuable 
material- The bent double .•staff stands almost alone in being inexplicable either as an article of daily use 
or as an ernhlom of Osiris ; it is curious that its name {pd ^/K) might be interpreted as extended one 
arises'' and that it seems to serve as an ideogram, not as a j)honetic sign^, in the verb ris “to awake” ; 
could it possibly be conneeted in some way with the idea of the resurrection ’? The evidence adduced for 
the intentional breaking of the bow (p. 93) is interesting, but the fact that it alone was so treated seems to 
speak against the theory that it was thereby “killed” (p. 77), The round object of clay placed under the 
head tp. 105; is clearly the prototype of the hypocephalus and identical with the “head-cushion” named 
bnmi trrt on the Heraclcopolitan coffins ; see Zeitschrift fur ngijptische Spracke, vol. 53 (1917), p. 125. 

The printing of the volume leaves but little to be desired ; however, the phonetic symbols / and are 
sometime.> awkwardly rendered, see p. 43, footnote 5, and p. 81, footnote 2. I have noted a couple of 
inciiiisisteneies in Npehing : llu}.d-sit (p. 26; as against ^^it-Hapn on p. 36 ; and Aahotep (p. 45, footnote 3) 
ii)> against Aahhutep (p. 57;. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 


‘ Sre mv review on FKAznr., Atti^ and Osiris in -Tounml of EiPjptian Arclmeolony, toI. n. pp. 121-6. 

- This, however, io doubtful. 
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The Chronicle of Johii^ Bishop of yikiif, translated from Zotenherfs Ethiopic Text. By R. H. Charles, 

D.Litt., D.D. (The Text and Translation Society.) London, 1916. Pp. xii + 216. Svo. 

The first account of this Chronicle — for those unable to use Wright's Catalogue — was given by 
H. Zotenberg just 40 years agob In 1883 he published the text with translation. In 1902 A. J. Butler 
wa.s able, when preparing his Arah Conquest of Egppt.^ to make use of the present translation, though it 
has taken a further 15 years ere the many by whom it will be welcomed could benefit by it. The Text 
and Translation Society is warmly to be congratulated on having courageously produced this valuable 
book in times not at all propitious to scholarly eijterprise. We may in passing note the lo.ss which the 
Society’s projects have recently suffered by the death on the Western Front of the Rev. C, W. Mitchell, 
an excellent scholar who had but begun in this series an edition of certain important Syriac texts. 

It would be superfluous here to expatiate on the importance of John of Xikiu’s Chronicle. In so far 
as it deals with the Egypt of the sixth and seventh centuries— the generation preceding the writer’s 
own — that has long been recognised, and the text, where it relates to the Muslim conquest, largely' 
exploited by A. J. Butler. That Zotenberg’s translation, though a remarkable achievement, was but 
preliminary to still closer study of the text, was obvious, seeing what countless obscurities were involved. 
Charles’s much more exact version clears up many of these and in many important passages brings 
order out of confusion. He has been generous in acknowledgment of debt to hib predecessor, to whose 
learning and ingenuity we owe it that so large a proportion of the true forms has been recovered from 
the impossible-looking disguises to which they had been condemned by the ignorance of successive Arabic 
and Ethiopic transcribers-. To what a pass distortion may in this matter attain can be seen by any 
reader of the Arabic Sgnaxarium or its Ethiopic translation. AViistenfeld’s or Basset’s edition of the 
former and Guidi’s of the latter will suffice to cure him of any astonishment which the countless 
monstrosities of John’s Chronicle, as we have it, might otherwise excite. 

The attempt to trace and identify a name will often involve us in the j^Toblem as to the original 
language of the Chronicle. Zotenberg, relying presumably on its patent dependence upon Malalas and 
other Byzantine writers — or their sources—, on the Greek forms of most names and the occasional 
occurrence of Greek words transcril)ed, decided for a Greek original, interspersed, Avhere Egyptian affairs 
are concerned, with sections in Coptic. Others (Xoldeke, Bury, Krurnbacher) have accepte<l his assump- 
tion with more or less qualification ; so does Charles (p. iv). Yet surely it is, upon the face of it, an 
unlikely explanation. Can any parallel case of such a bilingual 2 ^Atchwork be adduced ? Why should 
a Co 2 )tic ecclesiastic, late in the seventh century, write in Greek, and in the age too ^Yherein Cojffic, as 
a literary idiom, was spread wider .througliout Egypt than in most others ? I have not observed an 
instance throughout the book, w'hether of incidental Greek jflirascs, words or names, that cannot equally 
Avell be accounted for if the Arabic version had been made from Co 2 )tic. Take, for examjJe, the phrase 
in 36^, which both Zotenberg and Charles regard as directly transcribing Greek (r. p. 31 n.). The former 
had indeed recognised the Coptic article here, but not the attributive ea- (uAHpiRoc), which completes 
a perfectly correct Cojffic construction. A similar cn~ is, I think, to be seen in nTp^sewHoc 

(7210). 

Such Greek words as those collected on }>. v of the present work would be perfectly in jdace in 
a Coi>tic text, in all of which, as is well known, numberless Greek words (less often syntactically 
connected than singly) are embedded. It is not denied that the Co}*tic cominler, here as elsew'here, 
used Greek sources, making his ada 2 >tations with but small intelligence e.g. mistaking oblique cases for 
nominatives: {A)hrasithkla for Prosopis (31 1), Akhanurvs, i.e. Aganurifs, for Agenor (23-), Waryanos for 
Orion (89 1^), perhaps the person invoked in the Sagqara inscription no. 173 (as Sir H. Thompson points 
out to me)i; or confounding radical consonants wuth j^articles: Afrit cl for Xebrod (5 2), Airganya fer 
Theogonia (36-), Gamaliun for Pygmalion (55b, Hisunja for (7C'0- This is a class of error 

1 Journal Asiatique, 1877-79. 

- Even the^Ethiopic translator was no Ethiopian, but an Arabic-speaking Egyptian. 

3 As, for instance, in the so-called Ecdc^ia'^tical Hi^torg, which largely uses (or misuses) Eusebius. 

^ Cf? also PSBA. vol. xxix, p. 290. The Arabic would have Anba (A)uriyanos. It must be owned that a 
reason for genitives here is not so easy to find. 

Journ. of Egyjff. Arch, iv. 
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into which Coptic translutors seem foredoomed to fall ; notorious exami)lcs may be found, for instance, in 
their versions of the Pentateuch. 

Zotenberg bases his theory of a partially Coptic original mainly upon the recognition of the Coptic 
article prefixed to several words I may draw attention to a few more instances. In 7^ and 24^ 
Zeus with the article (as regularly in Coptic) makes Binfs or yirns. The same article is prefixed in 
Bilimil'tun (48^, where !MS.A gives the more manageable reading), in Nilcinyaron for nxRjna.pmit (84^^-), 
and Bahunikon (88 89^^), ?>. n«vmoTiKon, as in Zoega 98, which, with certain indications that this 
article elsewhere isj9i-, not should point to a Bohairie, not Sa^'idic background. The feminine article 
is to be seen in Daraadia (51 ; though it is remarkable that Asia^ which in Coptic equally requires it, 
is here always without it. Perhaps this, as a name already naturalised in Arabic, is no longer merely 
transliterated. AVhether Tusnloqe (84"^'^), for Seleucia, shows this article seems doubtful when compared 
with Saluqya (90^). It will be noticed that these and other Coptic features are by no means confined 
to sections relating to Egypt. 

One or two further passages seem to me to support the presumption of an unbroken Coptic text 
behind the Arabic. In 30^^ certain Egyj^tian cities are named, among them (4he city) of the tree.’ 
Tliis following on Esne, I take to be the Arabic translation of Tfno Edfu. In 51 Nehemiah is spoken 
of as hdsi saqayi^ which may represent peq-OYCof^ or peq-Tco. In 56^^ occurs the strange word 
Ebnaatatun (•>‘?'c), in which I would propose to see the Coptic ava. u'^tioh ‘place of contest,’ mistaken by 
the Arab for a place-name and so left untranslated. 

Charles looks forward (p. xi) to further identifications among the scores of distorted proper-names 
and himself makes some notable contributions. The following are but tentative suggestions. In 88^® 
AyeR may be for Ashiis a name given to Timothy Salofaciolus. In Araite 89^^ one 

mi’dit see Raithu, the monastery on Sinai. The name of Heraclius’ general Bonakis (107^ &:c.) may be 
variously emended ; I suggest Cyriacus for Eor Ecdesiarias (109-^) perhaps Kalosyrion. 

Further, among w'ords, I would read qomos (94^) as for qummus r^yov^evos^ not KOfies; and batr (121^) 

as qinf<h' K€VTr]i>(ipi()V. 

There are ceitaiu other cases in which I should propose readings different from those of the editor. 
In 30-’^^, 89- Memphis and Mo/utf^ though thus differentiated, are in the text one and the same. In 
sqt yieuiphis certainly intended, witness the proximity of Jeremias’s monastery (at Saqqara); likewise 
in 79 h ‘the city <»f Pharaoh,’ though the text writes Mamif, In 89^ moreover the Ethiopic suggests, 
instead of ‘<>f Alexandria,’ ‘the ascote-,’ or ‘the archimandrite.’ So too where 

('harles, following Zotenberg, reads Thebes, the text in each case has, and rightly, Tafuas, ke. Tahpanhes- 
l)aphna‘. In 72 the mention of the stoning of Jeremiah makes this quite clear. In the case of 
Alexandria (59-) he has chosen the mistaken reading of Malalas, Rakovstis, in place of Rakvdi (Bakote) 
of the text, which i'. right. In 88-^ he takes (Jiryism<incs to be Cangra, although Zotenberg had guessed 
the correet reading, Chersonesus-^ For Gaul in 95 the Ethiopia has Galatia. If it be objected that 
the latter has no islands, it must be remembered that Gangra, the favourite place of exile, is regularly 
called an Gsland ’ by the Copts, For Marikas, a name of the Mauritanians in 95^^, read Mazikes. 
In 120^'^ Zotenberg had first^ read ‘ Theodosians,’ as the text has it, but afterwards substituted 
‘ Tabennesiotes,^ wherein he is followed by Charles though the ground for the emendation is not 
given. ‘Theodosians' is 0([uivalent to ‘Copts' or ‘Jacobites ® and seems quite in keeping with the 
context here. Again in 123^ although on p. vi, in quoting thi> passage, Charles reads ‘Kaliub,’ he 
yet allows Z'Aenberg's imaginary Kolohos to stand. The translator in fact calls himself Gabriel ‘son 
of .ij\ of the church <*f) the martyr John, of Kaliub; Finally in we find the word Abrastus, 

with a note sugLjosting that it may = TrpatVei'roi'. 8o in fact in does; for the text has not Abrasti/Sy 
but Ahras* 


1 The hinit^ of Ids knowleJ-e of the laii-ua-e may be juJ-eJ by his impossible explanation of the title 
tiihia-han (107=-), given as the eiiuivalent of mi'ih. Amharic here would seem the obvious language. 

- it. the "unimaiy of ch. 88 (p. 11). 

• Kvett- in the /^Ur. Chmn. {Pi), i. 457) load-, it Hiela-.ycamirul^. 

(Folokt ii, 193). 

^ JA. vol. xni (1879), p. 372. - - 


It recurs in the Syuaxariiim 


" And Butler, Ar. Capq,, p. 31.5 n. 


6 E.fj. PO. V, 119, 122, 130. 
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A word may be cidded as to the titles borne by the John bishop of Nikiii, whom it is customary 
to claim as the author of this Chronicle. In the year 686 this bishop was acting as anorpiTYjs for the 
body of bishops (eVto-KOTr?}) of Upper Egypt, while the bishop of Kais held a like office for the bishops 
(iiria-KOTToi) of the Delta. It is not necessary to assume a distortion of a Greek word ; aTrorptTrjs occurs 
as the title of a subordinate fiscal (?) official, in the Acts of John and SimeoiD, and again perhaps on 
an o&tracoii-, where it seems to be applied to two clerics. The meaning of the term is so far unknown. 
One might incline to regard as its translation the title ■}nuclabhrr ‘manager, director,’ given to the 
Chronicler presumably by his Arabic translator ; for in the Patriarchal History^ we are told that 
John of Nikiu was entrusted with the ‘direction’ {tadhlr) of the monasteries, as being familiar with 
monastic life. Mudahhir^ joined with is applied to his contemporary Samuel abbot of Kalamon^. 
It should there be equivalent to ‘steward’ (olKovopos), while rci'is represents rjyovpevos or Trpoeo-roo^^. 
That John was himself a monk — like most Coptic bishops — is indicated by the epithet mastagaddel 
‘athlete,’ applied to him by the compiler of the prefatory summary, as it is c.g, throughout the 
Synaxariiuii to monastic worthies. 

The Index with which the book closes is a great improvement on that of Zotenberg. 

I have noted one or two slips. In 77^ read for ‘Ae built.’ In 83^" and 84^- read Theopkilus 
for Timothy and in 92 Justinian for Theodosius. 


E. Crum. 


Early Egyptian Records of Tracel. Yol. ii. Some Texts of the XVIllth Dynasty^ exclusive of the 

Annals of Thutmosis HI. By David Baton. Princeton University Press, Princeton. London : 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916. 60 double pp. 4to. 

This is the second instalment of a considerable work which is to constitute a corpus of material 
for the study of Egyptian relations with AYestern Asia from the earliest times. Four of these large 
volumes, containing all the relevcint documents down to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, are 
announced ; it may be assumed, however, that Mr Baton will not stop at this point, but will eventually 
carry his work down to the end of what may be called the hieroglyphic period. 

As to the singular but quite practical form of the work (a miracle of the typist’s art) and its 
arrangement, Mr H. R. Hall’s review of the first volume in this Journal^ may be referred to. Most 
of Mr Hall’s general remarks in criticism and appreciation apply equally to the volume now to hand, 
which contains, in twenty Tour “tables,’* most of the Eighteenth Dynasty documents down to the end 
of Thutmosis the Third’s reign, excluding, for a volume to themselves, the Annals. 

Completeness and objectivity are the striking characteristics of the work ; both almost reach the 
point of exaggeration. The matter introductory to the “ tables ” is extraordinarily full : descriptions 
and histories of the documents are given, wdth useful little maps and plans where necessary ; while 
the bibliographies range back to the sixteenth century, and mention several books of which many 
Egyptologists will never have heard. In the tables themselves, where the texts are analysed, every- 
thing is given short of the hieroglyphic text — the inclusion of which, adequately presented, would, it may 
be said in passing, have decupled the value of the book as a practical work of reference. Two tran- 
scriptions are given : in one of them references to the Schrifttafel of Erman’s Gramraatik are made 
for a large proportion of the original signs. This reviewer is unable to see the use of these notes 
which have certainly involved a great deal of labour, and w];iich will hardly be looked up by anv 
reader. In the second transcription a quantity of grammatical and lexical references are incorporated 
in the text : some are over-elementary (for example Gramm. ^ so-and-so for icn-hi auxiliary, rl-pw “or” 
nt “of”) while others are useful, and will be still more so, if indices of the annotated words should 
ultimately appear. 

^ Hyverxat, Actes 188. I take the variant there, aTroKptrT??, to be a mistake. 

2 H. R. Hall, Copt, and Gr. Texts, p. 70 (21212). ^ pQ 33 

^ AbCi Salih, fol. 71b. s Cf. my Coptic Ostraca, p. xix. s y^]. 34^ 
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The objectivity of Mr Paton’s method is almost impressive. He succeeds in an utterly imi)ersonal 
compilation. Nowhere does he offer a hint of his own opinion on anything in the texts ; not a single 
place-name is discussed in the manner now nearly universal among editors of Egyptian texts ; the 
interpretations of the best and the worst practitioners of our science are offered side by side with an 
ideal neutrality. 

The scope of the work is elastic. On cover and title-page three different titles are found ; all have 
the words ‘‘Egyptian Kecords of Travel'* in common, while the inscriptions of Menkheperre^-seneb 
and Rekhinere*^, which occupy several pages, contain records of no travels, but of the reception or 
inspection of foreign tribute. 


Battiscombe Gunn. 
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HEAD lA SERPENTINE OF A3IENEM3IES III IN 
THE POSSESSION OF OSCAR RAPHAEL, Esq, 

By CHARLES RICKETTS 

In the last issue of this Journal it was my privilege to describe a fine head in obsidian 
of Amenemmes III as an elderly man. Perhaps no other Egyptian monarch has come 
down to us illustrated by so convincing and varied a set of portraits. With other kings, 
Tuthmosis III for instance, we feel that we have seen them but once, their effigies differing 
only in scale and workmanship. The vivid and varying representations of Akhnaton, of a 
necessity, represent a young man only, owing to his short life ; he is aged and altered only 
in his mask at Cairo, and perhaps in a coarse sandstone head of provincial workmanship, 
greatly weather-beaten, in the same museum. Of Ramesses II the Turin statue, the 
Colossi at Abu Simbel and Memphis, repeat the beauty of the son of the beautiful Sethos I : 
in none of his portraits is there a sign of age or mood and, in all cases, the idealizing 
tendencies record a youth or king more than half divine. 

It is the characteristic of the head of Amenemmes III here reproduced^ (Pis. XXXIX, 
XL) that all attempt at idealization is absent : we have an everyday aspect, as it were, of 
a monarch whose other portraits express meditation, seyerity, great energy controlled by 
thought and an eyer conscious sense of kingship. The exquisite seated sandstone statue 
of Amenemmes III at Cairo is singular in its delicacy of expression : the droop of the lids, 
the firm chin and lips recall the most tender Tuscan carving of the loth century. The 
body, narrow of shoulder, is not of exceptional (piality, the legs and feet are poor and 
unfinished, without impairing, however, the effect of delicate austerity of the whole * on the 
chest rests an amulet like two petals parted by a touch. In the superb walking statue at 
Berlin, the king is short, slight in shoulder, and the effect is one of gravity and watchfulness, 
suppressed energy and a sort of Caesar-like nobility. Other effigies — excepting the Hyksos 
Lions, all grave majesty and upward energy of glance — underline something bitter and 
determined, for instance the fine Berlin head and the Petrograd seated statuette. This 
character is yet more marked in an almost uncanny head in basalt (Cairo, Xo. 1368 ), in the 
catalogue only tentatively described as king'’; there a touch of ferocity has supervened 
upon the leonine countenance of Amenemmes HI. 

1 The head here reproduced wa> formerly in the collection Field-Mar.Nbal Lord Grenfell It was 
:^hown at the Exhibition of Egyptian Art organized by the Burlington Fine Arts (flub in 1895 and is 
figured in the Album of photogra[>hs that was made to couinieniorate that Fxhilation. From the collection of 
Lord Grenfell the head pa.'<-ed into the possession of 0^(..ar Baphael, Es(| , to wdiom we are deeply indebted 
for peruiissitm to piildish it here. The mateiial is serpentine, not bas<dt as stated in the saleAtaloc^iie. 
The full height, measured from behind, rum., or 4; in. — -En, ^ 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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The workmanship of the portrait belonging to Mr Raphael is of the utmost precision. 
The modelling of the lips is astonishing, and illustrates once more the realistic power at 
the disposal of the carvers of the Twelfth Dynasty ; it illustrates also that power in 
Egyptian art to overcome difficulties of scale and material, to endow, be it a colossus, 
a small piece of carving, or an amulet even, with the qualities of great sculpture. The 
resistance of the mottled serpentine is overcome as if it were modelled and burnished wax. 
In a work measuring a few inches — a work which a man's hand could cover — we can 
wonder at the rendering of the jaw, the muscles about the mouth, and the characteristic 
sparseness or tightness of the eyelids. This is the face of a determined man not untouched 
by thought, a little sullen even : characteristics that are conveyed in a sleek and highly 
polished surface leaving nothing to the chances of workmanship. 
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THE BARKAL TEMPLES m 1916 

By Professor GEORGE A. REISNER 

When the Harvard-Boston Expedition began work at Gebel Baikal in February 1916 \ 
the area of the temples under the “ western face of the cliff seemed to be in a hopeless 
condition of decay and destruction. The Governor of Dongola Province, Col. H. W. Jackson 
Pasha, had restored some of the columns and repaired the walls of the Temple of Mut 
(B. 300); but the strip along the' cliff was strewn with heaps of rubbish and the gebel was 
visible at many places between these heaps. Most of the damage had been caused by the 
removal of stones for gi*aves and buildings and by sebakh digging, but there were also 
trenches and heaps of debris which looked like the work of Europeans. Further out in the 
plain, the walls were partly buried in sand and consequently better preserved. 

Later it was seen that the flat alluvial plain stretched from the river bank “ eastwards/' 
rising slightly towards the cliff. The weathering of the soft sandstone of the mountain and 
the action of the rainwater had resulted in the deposition of successive layers of decayed 
sandstone debris over the alluvium all along the face of the cliff. These layers lay in long 
ridges sloping down from the cliff towards the ‘^west/' with their highest part based on 
certain bays in the cliff where the action of wind and water appeared to have been greater 
than at other points. The face of the cliff has been disintegrating for ages and falls of rock 
have occurred repeatedly. The ancient falls have decayed either wholly or partially, and 
furnished the material for the layers of decayed sandstone. The more recently fallen masses 
lay in confused blocks over the ruins along the cliff. The back part of the great temple of 
Am tin was built on the highest and broadest of the ridges of decayed sandstone. Never- 
theless this ridge had been partly laid down in historic times; for we found a few fragments 
of incised potsherds a metre below the foundations of the temple. Another ridge nxn out 
from the “ northern " side of the temple B. 700 and overlay the ruins of both Ethiopian and 
Meroitic buildings. Thus the formation of these ridges has been a continuous process and is, 
I believe, still going on. 

For convenience in registering, I renumbered the buildings with numbers in the even 
hundreds (100, 200, 300, etc.). This permits the use of letters to mark the trenches and 

1 The expedition worked at Gebel Baikal from Jan.' 24 to April 24, 1916. The staff consisted of 
Mr Dows Dunham, Mr W. G. Kemp and mjself. The working force was formed of 40 Egyptians and about 
200 locals. 

2 For convenience, I use the local names of the directions, enclosed in quotation marks to show that 
they are not used in the usual meanings of the terms. Thus, north ’’ is downstream, actually south- 
west ; “south” is upstream, actually northeast ; “east '' is to the right of the river, actually northwe.st ; 
and “ west ” is to the left, actually southeast. 
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the use iff the c< )iTes})niiding units tn indicate the individual rooms (ie. rooms 501,. 502,503, 
etc., are the rooms in temple 500, while the trenches are marked 500 A, 500 B, etc.). The 
following list shows the corresponding letters used by Cailliaud and Lepsius : 


New 

N05. 

Lep^ins. 

Cdiiiiaudk 

New Xos. 

Lepsius. 

Cailliaud. 

B. 

100 

— 

— 

B. 700 

H 

5 

B. 

200 

A 

() 

B. SOO 

E 

u 

B. 

oOO 

B 

P 

B. 000 

(dF 

u 

B. 

400 

— 

— 

B. 1000 

— 

— 

B. 

500 

K-L 

\ 

B. 1100 

(’ 

U 

B. 

GOO 

J 

t 

B. 1200 

B 

4 


The rest of tho buildings are not yet numbered. We excavated B. 100, B. 200, B. 400, 
the back part ot B. 500, B. GOO, B. 700, B. SOO (except the facade), B. 900 (except the front 
part), ami B. 1000. We cleared the whole area tfom B. 700 to B. 800 and “southwards’' to 
B. 500. Here a })aved roadway was uncovered which ran along the ‘‘southern” side of 
B. OOO, and then crossed to the “northeast ' betw^een B. 900 and B. 700. This w’as desig- 
nated “stT'Cot.'’ 



}!. lOO. whiL-h lay in tin plain iiMrih-nni tii\v...t ' "f the tirst pylon .,f the great temple, 
wa-. a iMoroitu- huiMing, nof ,i tvn'j,le. ainl was built over mud-brick house walls. These 
wall- woro al-o Mon.itia ot,,b,,„r thr tiin.- ofilio Baikal pyramids (about the first century 
B. -200 and B. doo ai., tho rwo rock-cut teiupB, „f tk- Ethiopian period. At B. 200, 

C”' !'■ iii.pi- 111 ut' l,\ ( .uiImii,] ,iii,i L't'-iii- -I'.’ the retoivnce.-giveiiiii Lkp-ius, 

txt'aii \ . j ] . _•> 1 1 ' 1. 1 . iiiilt.ii 1 epi o.liii f li ,ii , if part ot the plan of Lej win-, ftoe diagi'aiii above. Ed 
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wo cleare<l out the rooms and found some slight variations from Lepsius’ plan, but at the 
Mut-Temple we only trenched the area to the west '' without hnding any walls. B. 400 
was represented by two fragments of walls and a decayed pavement and was either Meroitic 
or very late Ethiopian in date. The plan could not be recovered. The greater part of the 
work was the excavation of B. 500, B. GOO, B. 700, B. 800, and B. 900, with which I propose 
to deal below. B. 1000 was the space “north’’ of the rooms 504 to 522 of the great temple 
and contained a large circular well in which we Avere stopped by reaching water, B. 1100 
was one of the early temples. Our trenches showed that the back part was entirely 
destroyed, but, while clearing B. 800, we came on a pavement and a column Avhich must 
behjng to B. 1100, probably to the hall of columns in front of the destroyed sanctuary. 
B. 1200 was a considerable mass of mud-brick Avails but Avas only examined superficially. 
I strongly suspect that here in the neighbourhood of B. 1100 and B. 1200 stood a temple of 
Amenophis III. 

I. THE GREAT TEMPLE OF AMtJN, B. 500. 

The great temple of Aniun AA^as manifestly in its day the most important monument 
at Gebel Barkal. It was the source of the famous stelae Avhich at the time of our first 
expedition constituted almost the only material for the histor\" of Ethiopia, and Avas un- 
doubtedly the great national temple to Avhich the inscriptions of the stelae contain so many 
references. 

The back part of the temple Avas a mere Avreck Avith the underlying stratum exposed 
in many places and seemed to offer nothing except the plan, Avhich I at that time supposed 
had been coiTectly made by Lepsius. The tAA^o outer pylons and the walls of the two courts 
(B. 501 and 502)j’ose above the sand stratum of the plain protected by sloping banks of 
drift sand. This part seemed more hopeful of results, but its excavation offered great 
mechanical difiBculties. For 150 metres on all sides, there Avere evidences of buried build- 
ings which could not be covered Avith great dump-heaps. The only chance, until the light 
railway had been brought up, was to find a free space alongside the temple. Therefore, 
Avhile still engaged on the excavation of the pyramids, I set a gang of men to work opening 
a trench to the '‘south” of the first pylon (trench 500 A), throAving the sand out near by. 

A small dump of sand of this sort Avould he partly carried away by the wind and the 

remainder Avould not be difficult to move again if necessary. 

This trench (see plan, Plate XL I, ctnd sections Plate XLII) proved of such importance 
that an area 30 x 20 metres was cleared systematically, deposit by deposit, until the alluvial 
stratum was reached and actually penetrated for over a metre at two places. The first, or 
highest, floor encountered lay under about 00 cm. of bloAvn sand and dust, and Avas of 
mud-plaster, heavily covered AAuth foot-trodden dirt. On the " north ” it reached the face 
of the pylon on a level with the top of the foundations, that is, a level corresponding to 
the last period of occupation of the temple. On the '' south,” it aa as bounded by a aa^rII uf 
mud-brick Avith a doorAA^ay partly in burnt brick and partly in stone. The flour level of 
the doorway Avas that of the mud floor and the last occupation uf the temple. It A\^as clear 
that our trench was Avithin the temple enclosure of the last period of occupation of the 
temple. The objects found in this sand Avere mainly similar to those in B. 100 and the 

masonry of the enclosure Avail, particularly the mixed brick construction, Avas exactly like 

that of B. 100. The accumulation of foot-trodden dirt on the floor and the state of the face 
of the pylon both shoAved a long period of occupation. The "southern” face of the pylon, 
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which bore a large figure in sunk relief, was coated with a heavy layer of grey plaster 
in which the underlying reliefs had been retraced. The surface under the plaster was 
iveatherivorn, and had been pitted with a chisel to take the plaster. - The plaster appeared 
to be exactly like that used in B. 100. This plastering of the walls represents, I think, the 
very last rest(a‘ation of the temple and, in default of further evidence, I would place it 
not earlier than the first, and not later than the third, century a.d. But the masonry of 
the pylon was earlier, its reliets and the few fragments of hieroglyphs visible indicating 
an early Meroitic or a late Ethiopian date. A more exact determination must await further 
excavation, but I believe this stone temple was standing when Petronius captured Napata. 

The top layer of sand and the Meroitic floor itself had been penetrated by four graves 
and a hole, all of the late pre-Christian period (X-group). At that time the surface could 
not have been much different from the state in which we found it. The hole seemed to 
have been made for a burial of this period and abandoned. On clearing this penetration, we 
came on the edge of a confused mass of broken statues of the Ethiopian kings, and relin- 
( pushed for the time the excavation of the forecourt of the temple. In association with these 
X-group buiials we found the typical narrow -necked bottle pottery and a burial stela in 
barbarous Greek. 

On removing the Meroitic floor, the underlying stratum was found to be stratified sand 
and dirt about (SO cm. deep, resting on a surface of decay. A lai'ge patch in the middle of 
this surface of decay was whitish and overlay a fragment of pavement (about 4x6 metres) 
laid with good-sized slabs of whitish sandstone. On the southern^’ edge of the stone 
pavement and ‘‘ westwards ” there was a sort of trough in the lower debris. The group of 
statue fnignients lay partly on the white debris over the pavement and partly in this 
trough. The trough may have been made by the removal of stone or dug specially to 
receive the fragments. A large part of the fragments were under the Meroitic floor and 
the heap had certainly been deposited before the laying of that floor and after the decay or 
destruction of the building to which the white pavement belonged. The inscriptions on 
the statues gave the names of an Egyptian governor of Kush, named .Dhutmose, and of the 
Ethiopian kings Tirhaqa, Senkaniansekeii, Anlaman, and Aspalta. There was also a torso 
with the naiiie of an Ethiopian cpieen, Aniannialenra. Later a similar heap of fragments, 
some of them actually fitting on the fragments found in B. 500A, was uncovered on the 
floor of room 904 on the ‘‘north'' of the second court (502) of the great temple. This 
second gnuip added the name of Tanutaman to the list. The total number of statues was 
11, of which the statuette of DhutiiKjse was only a fragment, but of the others five were 
})ractically complete and five were complete except for the heads. The material was a grev- 
black granite except in the case of one of the statues of Anlaman, which was of a light grey 
granite like that of the quarry of Torabos. Near the second group there was part of an 
obelisk of Atlanarsa, who.^e name is also borne by the obelisk in the Cairo Museum, by an 
altar found by Lepsius and by another found by us in B. 700. All these pieces are of much 
the same style of work and were })roduced by the same school of craftsmen, who followed 
closely the Egyptian traditions and may themselves well have been Egyptians. To this 
group must be added the c^dussal grey granite statue found by Dr Budge under the i3ortico 
of B. 700 (pn^bably representing Atlanarsa), the two colossal statues on the Island of Argo, 
the unfinished statue in the Touibo> ( 

Lepsius at Merawi. The excavations oi 
a rep.n't of which about to appear in the African Studies of the Peabody Museum of 


luarry, <uk 1 the headless statue of Amtalqa found by 
our expedition at the Pyramids of Nuri in 1916-17, 
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Harvard University, proved that the order of the kings whose names are thus grouped by 
the hard stone monuments of Napata is as follows : 

(1) Tirha(|a, 

(2) Tanutaman, 

(3) Atlanarsa, 

(4) Senkamanseken, (Queen Amaninalenra ?), 

(5) Anlaman, 

(6) Aspalta, 

(7) Amtalqa. 

Tirhaqa is knowui to have died about 663 B.c. and Amtalqa must have reigned between 
500 and 600 B.c. (probably about 545 to 530 B.c.). No hard stone monuments of any 
subsequent king of Ethiopia are known to us except the historical stelae. 

It is immediately obvious that these two sets of fragments of statues were thrown out 
at one and the same renovation of the temple and that they were broken previous to being 
thrown out. It is also clear that they came from a temple which stood on the site of the 
present temple of Amun (B. 500). This renovation took place after the time of Aspalta 
(after about 550 B.c.) and previous to the last stone temple (i.e., previous to the temple 
which was afterwards coated with grey plaster). Indeed, the continuity of the sandy stratum 
under the Meroitic floor and over the greater part of the heap in B. 500 A proves that the 
renovation had nothing to do wdth the construction of rooms 501 and 502 as they now stand 
but concerned a temple over which the present stone temple was constructed. This older 
temple must have been some years in decay before the last reconstruction took place. The 
other group of fragments w'ere on the floor (stone pavement) of the mud-brick building 
B. 900-5i<6, in room 904, in w^hich they had been thrown along wdth some coarse debris. 
This building had been connected wdth B. 800-5w6, also of mud-brick, but w as at that time 
in ruins. These mud-brick buildings, B. 904 — 906-6"u6 and B. SOO-sub, had been overbuilt 
by a red sandstone building, B. 800, w^hich was clearly of good Ethiopian construction, but 
it is still uncertain whether B. 800 w^as built before or after the deposition of the broken 
statues. Taking all the available evidence into consideration, I am of opinion that the 
renovation of the great temple ^vhich led to the removal of the broken statues took place 
in the Ethiopian period and probably in the fifth century B.C. I am inclined to infer that 
the destruction of the statues was due to some foreign invasion, perhaps during the weak 
reign of Nalmaaya. Amtalqa was follow'ed by a king named Malenaqan, who appears to 
have been the husband of Henuttakhabit, the daughter of Aspalta, and the fiither of 
Nalmaaya, his successor. But it is possible, of course, that the destruction was committed 
in the fury of a struggle for the succession by someone like Netaklabataman, who established 
the next dynasty. 

To return to the excavation of B. 500 A, the debris below^ the w hite surface of decay w as 
of a slightly different character from that above. It w^as a more tenacious mass largely 
mixed with alluvial soil (or decayed mud-brick). It contained the white stone pavement, 
and, further “west,’’ overlay to a depth of about 60 cm. fragments of masonry of a different 
type, consisting of a wall, a square pillar and a pavement. Both these remains and the 
first mentioned stone pavement rest on the hard substratum {gehel), but as the surface of 
the hard substratum slopes down westw^ards, the pavement of large slabs is 50 cm. higher 
than the second pavement. The masonry of the lower remains is of a remarkable character. 
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The stones were small dressed blocks of yellow er grey sandstone measuring 1 x i x 'i 
Egyptian ells (o2*5 x 26‘2 x ’22*5 cm.), and were laid as headers or stretchers after the 
manner of Egyptian brick- work. This type of masoniy was found under the Atlanai'sa 
temple (B. 700) and was used in the buildings of Eamesses II (see B. oOO, below). Thus the 
fragments in B. 500 A are parts of the earliest structure in this area and go back to the time 
of Eamesses II or earlier. The building could not be reconstructed from these but appeared 
from the thinness of the wall to be some minor or subsidiary building. Possibly the floor 
of large slabs may have -belonged to the same building, but my impression was that it 
belonged to a second and later building. But whether one or two buildings are indicated, 
both of them we)‘e out of use at the time of the removal of the fragments of statues from the 
temple. One other point must be mentioned. The northern '' side of the wall and the 
lower pavement was crossed by a wide, rough rubble wall, which was either an enclosing 
wall of the Ethiopian temple or part of a construction incline of the last stone temple. It 
was later in date than the early pavement and earlier than the Meroitic floor. The question 
of its purpose must await the continuatirn of the excavation towards the ‘‘west,'’ 

After excavation, this area of B. 500 A was available for a dumping ground, but it was 
then too late to undertake the excavation of the outer court (B. 501). In the meantime, 
cither trenches had shown that the only free place was over the rubbish heaps to the 
‘‘southeast ” of the back part of the temple. Here there were disturbed heaps of potsherds 
apparently thrown out from the temple and resting on a rising slope of sandstone detritus 
from the mountain. I could find no trace of the walls marked “x” by Cailliaud. So at 
the end oi the season I had the rubbish cleared out of the back part of the temple (rooms 
503—522) and thrown r>ut to the “southeast.” The deposits in these rooms were broken 
and mixed up in inextricabh^ confusion, and yielded Egyptian, Ethiopian and Meroitic frag- 
ments lying >ide by .side. Only a feAv remnants of floors were found and these were left 
iindisturbt‘d for later examination. Practically the foundations were all that was left to 
reveal the history of the building and even some of these had partly disappeared (see 
ro(Uus .■)20 and 521). Thv walls have suffered, no doubt considerably, since the days of 
Cailliaud and Lepsius. but the most seilous errors in their plans were due to lack of 
exca^'ation. For examph*, the place of the doorway which Lepsius marks as leading from 
503 to 504 is now occupied by a double wall rising a metre above the last floor of 503, and 
was a pure piece of imagination. 

The excavations revealed the following structures: 

(I) An earlier building of red sandstone whose axis lay to the “ south ” of the temple, 
B. 500-.^"w5, see Plan I (Plate XLIII). 


(2) The first temple of .small dre.ssed blocks of grey stone, probably built before the 
reign of Eamesses IT B. 500-first, see Plans I, II, HI (Plates XLIII, XLIV, XLYI). 

(3) The “ southta-n ” ehapel, also small dressed blocks of grey stone, certainly built 
by Eames.-es IT, B. 500-Eaiuesses-chapel, see Plans II. Ill (Plates XLIV, XLVI). 

(4) Ihe noithein ehapC the red sandstone casing of the main temple and the 
columms of 503, probably the wmb of Piankhy. With these portions the reconstruction 
of room 500 is to be a^soeiated, piv.umably as the wmrk Tirhmpi. The whole is labelled 

500-Kthio|)iaii s.‘e Plan I V ( Plal X P VI I ). 
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(5) A reconstruction of the temple in red sandstone, based on the old foundations, 
and dating apparently to the time of the last stone structure (pylon) in B. 500 A, kno^vn 
as B. 500-Meroitic. 

(6) A restoration in grey plaster of the Meroitic temple, B. 500-last. 

It must be remembered that the excavations are as yet incomplete, and that the con- 
nection between the part excavated and the courts 501 and 502, which now appear to 
belong to the Meroitic temple, is obscure. 


(1) The Earlier Buildings. 

Plan I (Plate XLIII) shows the foundations of the first temple and the remains of the 
earlier building as far as now excavated. I have indicated in dotted lines the extent of 
the building as I suppose it to have been. The walls thus indicated could not be followed 
out owing to the presence of later walls, see Plan II (Plate XLIV). The building appears to 
consist of two long rooms, probably connected by a doorway, each having a row of columns 
down the middle. This curious ground plan is also shown by room 901 in both the first 
and second period of that building ( B. 900). In room oOI*^, the edge of the northern 
wall was visible under the Ethiopian casing and was at the same distance from the columns 
as the well-preserved '' southern '' wall. 

The masonry of the walls consisted of good-sized red sandstone blocks, about 80 x 40 
X 40 cm. (with variations), and well dressed on the faces. The system of bonding was not 
clear. Mud and small chips were used for filling the interstices. The floor was paved with 
fair sized slabs of brownish stone. In room 504^t the pavement was fragment aiy, but rose 
apparently in a slope from 'Svest ” to ''east,” following the rise of the hard substratum. 
The columns were built of drums of red sandstone, about 65 cm. in diameter at the base, 
and were founded on the pavement. In room 504^, the columns had been originally 
80 cm. in diameter, but had been cut down. On one of these, high up, was an illegible 
pair of cartouches, manifestly scratched at some later period. The floor of 504^ is about 
40 cm. below the floor of 503-first, and 55 cm. below the floor of the ‘'western” end of 504^ 

On the " west,” room 504^ continues beyond the limits of our excavations, and beyond 
the line of the back of the third pylon of the main temple. Apparently the back of this 
end of the present third pylon was built over the mound of debris which covered 504^ 
The " southeastern ” corner of this pylon was exposed to the " south ” of 504^ and about 
150 cm. above its foundations. On the ''east,'' the "southern ” wall of this earlier building 
has been broken by the foundation trench in which %uas built the "western" wall of the 
Ramesses-chapel. The line of the northern” wall, if continued at the same width as the 
"southern” wall, runs under the still intact ‘‘southern” end of the fourth pylon of the 
first temple, the Nineteenth Dynasty temple. The axis of the earlier building, it will be 
noted, is not parallel to the axis of the first temple. The subsidiary chapel, 504'' (see Plans 
III, IT), which was opened after the construction of 503-first, but is of the same type of 
masonry as the Ramesses-work, was built over the en<l of 504*^ and over the dividing wall 
between 504^^ and 504^\ These facts prove conclusively that this building was in existence 
when the first temple (B. 500-first) was built, and was either already abandoned or was 
thrown out of use at that time. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 29 
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(2) The First Temple, B. 500-first. 


Plan I (Plate XLIII) bhows the foundations of the first temple and Plan II (Plate 
XLIY) the superstructure. A sort of coinpartmented foundation platform was built, 
following roughly the plan of the projected building. In building on this platform, how- 
ever, the architect permitted a number of minor deviations from the plan indicated by the 
foundation walls, see especially rooms 514 — 517 and the back wall. The masonry of both 
foundation walls and superstructure is of exactly the same materials and the same type of 
construction. This is the curious type of masonry mentioned above in connection with 
the earliest wall in B. 500 A. The material is grey or yellowish sandstone. The blocks 
are welhs 4 uared and measure 1 x 4 x Egyptian ells (52‘5 x 26*2 x 22*5 cm.). These are 
laid after the manner of Egyptian mud-bricks, but with a fine whitish plaster instead of 
mud. The plaster is harder than the stone and averages about 8 mm. in thickness. The 
walls are of various thicknesses — one stone (52*5 cm.), one and a half stones (82 cm.), two 
stones (110 — 121 cm.), two and one-half stones (135 cm.), and upwards. The one-stone 
wall is laid in alternating header and stretcher courses ; the one and a half stone wall, with 
alternating headers and stretchers in each face backed by stretchers or headers respectively, 
but occasionally a course of three stretchers side by side is inserted; in all wider walls, 
the faces show alternating header and stretcher courses, but all stones behind the faces are 
headers. The solidity of this type of masonry is well shown by its remarkable preserva- 
tion where exposed only to the weather. The pavements were of fair-sized slabs laid 
rather irregularly, so far as could be judged by the fragments. 

The nucleus-building consisted of a pylon, a hall of columns, and an inner sanctuary. 
The inner sanctuary consisted of a wide ante-chamber and three deep inner rooms. The 
‘Southern” of these three (iv)om 516 — 517) was divided in two, a feature not in the 
foundation-plan, and a doui-way to the inner room (517) was opened from the middle room 
(51<S). The court of columns (503), which properly belongs to the plan, appears to have 
been added aftm* the complLdion of the nucleus-building, but in the same type of masonry 
and undoubtedly at about the .same time, this court of columns appears to be bounded on 
the west b\ a thick wall ot tlie same masonry, but not a pylon. For the continuation 
of the building in tliis (lirection wa* must aw^ait further excavations. 

The columns in room 5UG w'ere built of large drums of yellowish-brown sandstone, 
about two ells (105 cm.) in diameter at the base. They were in such bad condition, having 
been weatheiworn at the time the Ethiopuin wall waxs built around them, that it was 
difficult to determine the exact form. They w*ere howover many-sided, more than 16-sided, 
and not rille<l Ihey wauv not centred exactly on the foundation piers, and a disc of stone 
intervened between tlie pior and tlie basis of the column, as in other earlv temples at 
Barkal B. SOO-si/h). 


I nU.T the ■^outhoa>trni and thr ■'northeastern" corners of the sanctuary, in 
ln>les in the hard stratuni under the fonndations. \ve found two undisturbed foundation 
depuMts (see Plate XLV. Yv-. Unfurtunately. neither of these contained a name, but 
thr -^mT,d (Ute beonua s .b ar from an examination of the foundation deijosits of the 

>ew Lmpirr. Thr tnll.v. in:;' tairly coinploOi list of recorded deposits permits a satisfactory 
comparisnii : 
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Time 

Snofru 

Publication 

Petrie 

Meydiihi and Memphis /T, PI. XXV, p. 30. 

Sahure^ 

Borchardt 

Sahiiri^^ Band I, p. 84. 

Ne-user-re^ 


77 77 17 

Dyua.st\’ VI 

Petrie 

Ahydos 11, PL LXII, Nos. 81, 117, 119, pp. 11 & 20. 

Dynasty XI 


„ „ No. 80, p. 20. 

Sankbkiire^ 


„ PL XXIII, tablet only, p. 16. 

Se>so.stris I 

,, 

„ PL LXII, Nos. 86, 96, 120, 121, p. 20. Pot- 

Dynasty XI — XII 


tery, PL XLV I, Nos. 187 — 197. Objects, 
Pl' XXIII. 

„ PL LXII, No. 95, p. 20. 

Sesostris II 

71 

Kahiin, Gunob, and Huicara, PL XIV, p. 22. 

Hatshepsut 

1? 

Carter 

lUahun, Kalani, and Gitroh, PL IV, pp. 4, 5. 

Tomb of Hats] tepsut, Pis. XIV, XV, pp, 104 — 106. 

TuthmoHis III 

Petrie 

Koptos, Pis. XIV — XVI, pp. 13—14. 

Amenophis II 

Petrie and Quibell 
Quibell 

Quibell and Green 
Petrie 

Ahpdos /, PL LXI, No. 5, p. 31. 

Abpdos II, Pis. LXII, LXII I, Nos. 82, 85, 88, 89, 90, 94, 
97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109, 116. No 
name-tablets. See pp. 20, 21. 

Xaqada and Builds, PL LXXIX, p. 68. 

El Kab, PL XXI, pp. 16—20. 

HleraJconpolis, PL XL IX, No. 18. Name-tablet. 

Six Theban Temples. Pis. Ill, IV, p. 5. 

Dynasty XVIII 

Quibell 

Petrie 

El Kab, PL XXI, pp. 16 — 20. 

Ahydos II, PL LXII, Nos. 88, 100, p. 20. N.B. : Tliere 

Tuthmosis IV 

Carter and Newberry 

are two No. 88’s. 

Tomb of Thothmes IV, PL II, pp. 1 — 5. 

Amenophis III 

Petrie 

1? 

Memphis I, Pis. XIX, XX, p. 8. 

Abydos I, PL LXI, Nos. 3, 4, p. 31. 

Ramesses II 

77 

Quibell 

Ahydos II, PL LXII, No. 70, 2 :>p. 18, 20. 

Ramesseurn, PL XV, p. 6. 

Merneptah 

Petrie 

77 

Memphis I, PL XIX, p. 8. Three tablets only. 

Six Theban Temples, PL III, p. 13. 

Tawosret 

77 

„ „ „ Pis. XVI, XVII, p. 14. 

Siptah 

77 

„ „ „ Pis. XVII, XVIII, p. 16. 

“ Later ” 

Quibell 

El Kab, PL XXI, pp. 16, 20. 

Ramesses III 

Petrie 

Hyksos and Israelite Cities, Pis. XXXII, XXXV c, pp. 30,32. 

Psammetichus I 

77 

Ahydos II, p. 19, Nos. 36, 74, faience only. 

Tunis II, Pis. XXII, XXIII, p. 55. 

Amasis II 

77 

,, PL \ , p. 15 (Nebe:7>heh). 

Persian Period 

77 

PL XIX, p. 25. 

Ptolemaic Period 

77 

„ PL XIX, p. 40 (Deiiiyenii'. 

Philip Arrhidaeus 

Naville and Griffith 

Mound of the Jeu:s^ Pis. XVII, XVIII, p. 55. 

Ptolemy II 

Petrie 

Xaacratis I, PL XXV, p. -2^. 


The value of a comparison of the Barkal deposits with those found in Eg 3 ^pt is estab- 
lished by the fact that the deposit of Tuthmosis IV found in the older building under 
B. 600 presents forms identical with those of Tuthmosis IV mentioned above (cf. Plate 
XLV, Fig. 1 with Memphis 7, Pis. XIX, XX). 

It will be noted that there is a gap of 80 — 90 years between Amenophis III and 
Ramesses II from which no deposits have been recorded. Thus the New Empire deposits 
are divided into two sets, one for the Eighteenth Dynasty and one for the Nineteenth 
(Ramesses II and later). These two sets of deposits present very distinctive differences in 
details, in the forms of the bronze models and of the potteiy vessels. The Nineteenth 
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Dynasty set has also introduced extremely characteristic groups of model offerings in 
faience and certain rude mortars, while the cylindrical stone vessels have disappeared* 
There is clearly a break in the tradition during this interval of 80 — 90 years; but there our 
knowledge stops for the present. 

The objects found in the two deposits of B. 500-first were as follows (see Plate XL\ , 
Fig. 2): 



^'XE 

deposit. 

“SE’’ deposit 

Xo. 

], model t) 0 tterv lar 

.. 1.. 

1 


^ saucer 

23 

20 

•j 

.3, ,, ,, cup 

.. 1 

1 


4, „ bronze adze-bLide 

.. 4 

3 


1 ,, axe-head . . 

. 3 

3 


6, ,, knife 

2 

3 


7, ,, chisel 

2 



8, ,, ,, chisel 

4 

4 


9, G,reen faience bail-beads ... 

..63 

67 


10, fragments? of blue colour... 

.. 5 



11, bit.'? of decayed wood 

2 

X 


12, fragments of animal bones 

... X 



There were also staue lumps of mud. In addition to the bits of decayed wood mentioned 
above, there w(*re marks of decayed wood on several of the bronze models, the remains of 
w<M:jden handles. The forms of the bronze models are those of Tuthmosis IV, which are in 
the main like those of other Eighteenth Dynasty deposits, but differ in what appear to me 
to be essential points from the models of Ramesses II, Tawosret, and SijAtah. The axe, the 
adze, and the chisels have the distinctive forms of the earlier models ; but the collection 
does not include the peculiar hot'-model found in the deposits of Ramesses II {Ramesseum, 
PL XV, Xu. 3 2), Tawosret {Sic Theban Temples, PL XVI, Xos. 28 — 30), Siptah 
PL XVIIL Xo. 52), Atlanarsa (Plate XLA^, Fig. 3y and deposits of the XTiri pyramids 
(Xasakhnia t<_) Piankh-alara). As for the j^ottery, the saucer of ordinary red-brown ware 
occurs in the deposits both of the Eighteenth and the Xineteenth Dynasties and later; the 
two-handled jar is a well-known form of both Dyna^^ties and may be compared with the 
large jar found in tiu' depo>,it of Si])tah only : the cup resembles a known Xew Einpire form 
{ p(.*tterv and alabasttu*) but does not (,>ccur in any the Egvpti^in de2)osits. The characteristic 
pottery vessels found in the Eighteenth ami the Xineteenth Dynasty deposits do not occur 
in the deposits of B. 500. (Jii the other hand, the rude stone mortars of Ramesses II 
Tawosret, and Siptah are wanting in the deposits of B. 500. 

To sum up, the depodt of B. 500 belongs clearly to the Xew Empire, but is not as a 
whole identical with any known Egyptian deposit. In its bronze models and in the absence 
of rude mortars, it iv^emblos; the deposits of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but differs from them 
ill its potterv. In the >aucer> and the jar it presents some resemblance to the deposits of 
Ranies^t- Il/fawosret. and Siptah. but differs from them in its bronze models and in the 
ahsenco of mortals and of certain form.s of pottery. Thus a period is indicated between 
Ameuophis III and Ramesses II. T ntortunately, as explained above, I am unable to find 
any ivcord of deports of this period. The kings of this period who might have built at 
Baikal are Tiiuaiikhamrui, Haivmhab and Sethos I. 

Xmw t!u‘ tiouple B. 500-tirst is certainly earlier than its “southern" chapel, which was 
U.ult l.y Rata,,...., II, A- the peculiar laa^onry and the type of construction are the same 
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in both chapel and temple, it is clear that the two were built by the same school of work- 
men, probably even by the same generation. Less than 23 years intervened between the 
end of the reign of Harem hab and the beginning of the reign of Ram esses II. Even 
Tutankhamim reigned less than 70 years before Ramesses II, and we know that he sent 
viceroys to Napata. Thus B. 500-first may have been built as early as the reign of 
Tutankhamim, but it seems to be more probable that it was built by Haremhab or Setlios 1. 
Any more exact conclusion is for the moment beyond the evidence. 


(8) The Ramesses Chapel, B. oOO-Ramesses. 


Plan II (Plate XLIY) shows the foundations of the '‘southern'' chapel which opens 
from room 506, while Plans III and IV (Plates XL VI and XL VII) show the superstructure. 
The chapel consists of rooms 508 and ^), 509 and ^), 510 and 511. Room 508^ is a 
small hall of four columns, while the rest of the building presents a slight variation of the 
sanctuary of B. 500-first. The only difference is that room 509^ is prolonged across the 
end of the ante-chamber, 509 ^ 

The method of construction and the masonry are like that of the main temple, but the 
columns appear to differ. The}^ were built of segments of drum and were round, not many- 
sided like those of 506. 

The foundation of the "northern” wall was built against that of the "southern” wall 
of 506, while the superstructure of the same was built over the 506 foundation and against 
its superstructure. The " western ” wall broke through the wall of 500-6* « 6 and was built 
against the pylon of 500-first. Thus there could be no doubt that the chapel was later than 
500-first. Another proof was given by the difference in axis between the foundations and 
the superstructure of the chapel. The axis of the foundations, which seem to have been 
built previous to the opening of the doorway into 506, points to the right of the space 
between the first and second columns of 506, but the doorway opened nearly exactly into 
this space. The "eastern” pair of columns of 508^'' does not stand full on the foundation 
wall, but has been shifted to the left, and the " eastern ” wall of 508"^ has been thickened 
to make the room symmetrical. Even wuth these changes the doorway of the middle room 
of the sanctuary was still too far to the right (" east ”). 

The foundation deposits were not found. On the other hand, three inscribed stones 
were found in the debris of room 510, Avhich clearly belonged to the structure and left no 
doubt that the chapel had been built by Ramesses II. Two of these Avere small squared 
blocks of grey sandstone such as w^ere used in the masonry, and bore incised inscriptions set 
square with the lines of the block. One had been a header stone and the other a stretcher. 
The stretcher stone bore a row of six cartouches and part of a seventh. These gave the 



names of Ramesses II in alternation ^ 


The header stone bore the upper 


pait of the 


-name of the same king-. The third stone w*as a large roofing slab long 


1 
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enough to have covered rootii 510 hut was broken in two. On the under side ot this w:is 
inci.sed a flying vulture, as usual on ceilings, with the following inscription: 

[line 

above the head. The underside of this stone had been covered tvith white plaster as far as 
the Hues whore it rested on the walls, evidently due to a replastering of the room. These 
stones leave no doubt in my mind that the chapel was constructed by Eamesses II. This 
roofing slab is probably the same stone as was noted by Lepsius. 



(3 a) Mixor Walls of Early Masonry. 

At Some period subsequent to the construction of B. 500-first the “southern” wall of 
503-first was broken through in order to permit the construction of a single room, or small 
chapel (B. 504'\ see Plans III, IV, Plates XLVI, XLVII), The masonry is the same as 
that of the main temple and the Ramesses-chapel, but the stones are all of brownish sand- 
stone, I infer from this that it is later than the Ramesses-chapel, but there is no definite 
evidence. In the middle of the room is a small pier built of similar blocks of stone, 
which may have been a small altar or the pedestal of a statue. 

There weiv two other fragmentary structures of this early masonry of small dressed 
blocks. Of those, that marked o’22 in the angle between the Ramesses-chapel and the 
sanctuary of 5 00 -first was clearly earlier than either. The other, marked 520 on Plan I, 
was a small rectangular room, earlier than the Ethiopian reconstruction, but with no 
evidence of its relation to 500-first. By its type of masonry it belongs to the same general 
period as the first temj)le. Both of these, 520 and 522, may have been small temporary 
buildings put up during the construction of the main temple. 


(4) The Ethiopian Temple, 

The occupation of the temple din-ing the Ethiopian period is sufficiently attested by 
the black granite basis of Piankhy in room 520 (Plan IV, Plate XLVII) and the grey granite 
altar of Tirhaqa in room 500 (Plan IV). Inscribed lintels and an architrave of Piankhv 
were also imted by Lepsius\ On observing the two rooms in Avhich the gTanite monuments 
^till stand, it is clear that the masonry in 500 is of different stone from that in 520. I am 
inclined to believe therefore that the alterations in the plan of 506 were not carried out by 
Piankhy but by Tirhaqa. Without going further into this question, the temple resulting 
ivoiii the activities of Piankliy and Tirhaqa may be described as the Ethiopian temple. 

4 he walls ot the n>oiii 520 a 2 )pear to have sutfered greatly since the time of Lepsius. 
They couM still be followed, but the connection with the walls next to the earlier wall of 
500-first, like that with the wall along the ** north ” of 503, was destroyed. Of the columns 
noted by Lej^sius. two dislocated drums were found in the disturbed debris of the room. 
In the case of vonm 521, «aily a fragment of the "east " wall was preserved. The masonry 
of this fragment was of small stones very carelessly laid, and except for the agreement of 
Leiisius and Cailliatid I should be dkuibtful of the existence of a room here. The doorway 


^ The of the relation hvt ween Pi<uikhy- 

tlitiiculty for the resolvinu^ of which I ,an uiicLble to r 
only cnio Picinkhy. Piankh-.tLira Xuri. Pyr, xiv , 
Lour-e, nothing to J,) with iht Punkliy dUhculty. 


Ra^enefer and Piankhy-t\ esermaatra still j)resents a 
>ti’er any deeiNiv'e material ; in my opinion, there was 
who came between nar>iotef and Xastasen, has, of 
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indicated by Cailliaud from 519 to 521 is out of the question, and no trace remains of the 
doorway shown by Lepsius between 520 and 521. Nevertheless, I have restored the room 
in dotted lines according to their plans. 

Room 520 is a simple rectangular room whose roof appears to have been supported b}’ 
two rows of small columns. It was entered by a doorway from 505 and seems to have had 
no other entrance. The large granite pedestal of Piankhy must have been brought into 
the space and the walls built around it. It stood apparently in the axis of the room against 
the “ east ” wall between two columns, but it is now broken and rests drunkenly on a layer 
of debris. 

If one may trust at all the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud, the walls of this room were 
bonded with the red sandstone wall in which the whole of the first temple was encased. 
The material, the construction, and the width are the same, a fact which supports the 
earlier plans. In that case, the reconstruction of Piankhy consisted, not only in the building 
of the “northern"’ chapel, but also in putting a casing wall, 140 cm. thick, around the outside 
of the whole first temple, including the chapel of Ramesses 11. All these walls are built of 
red sandstone blocks, measuring about SO x 60 x 40 cm. (with variations). The foundation 
consists of one or two courses of headers, so that the wall is two stones wide, or 160 cm. 
On this comes a wall of one and a half stones, i.e. 140 cm. wide, the face of which is laid 
with alternate header and stretcher courses, with stretchers or headers behind as required. 
The outer face of the casing wall was dressed flat down to the toj) of the foundation. The 
walls of 520 were dressed, of course, on both faces. 

The alterations in room 506 changed it into three rooms, 505, 506 and 507. The 
columns were at that time already in a state of decay and the roof may have fallen. All 
except the four “ southern ” columns were cleared out and the foundation piers of four of 
the middle columns as well. The foundations of the new dividing walls were carried down 
to the underlying hard stratum, and the floor of the middle room seems to have been 
lowered about 25 cm. The wall between 505 and 506 was a simple wall, a little over two 
ells wide, so placed as to give a long room (505) of fair width. A similar wall was built 
between 506 and 507, but it was increased by a second, narrower Avail AA^hich included the 
old columns of the first temple. The resulting room (507) was ridiculously narrow, and one 
fails to understand Avhy the old columns Avere not removed as elseAvhere. The altar of 
Tirhaqa noAv rests on rubbish and has certainly been moved by treasure -hunters to get at 
the floor underneath. It is therefore not possible to ascertain its original position, but 
such altars in B. 700 and B. 800 stood in the middle of the room, not in the present position 
as shown on my plan. On the bottom of the “ southern” AAmll of 706 a line is visible like 
the bottom line of a register of reliefs or incised figures, and it must be concluded that the 
walls of this room AA^ere decorated. 

In the court, 503, the floor AvaS raised 40 cm. and the columns rebuilt. I presume 
that the earlier columns AA^ere of the same yelloAv-broAAm sandstone as those of 506-first and 
508-Rainesses. The neAv columns vAere of red sandstone and Avere shifted a little to the 
“ AA^est."’ The foundations of the earlier columns Avere the same sort of rectangular piers of 
small stones noted in 506-first, but the foundations of the neAv columns were thick circular 
discs resting on the old piers but not centred on them. The Piankhy architrave found bv 
Lepsius indicates that these red columns belong to the Piankhy restoration. 

The Ethiopian temple of Piankhy and Tirhaqa Avas a solid, Avell-built structure AAuth 
massive Avails and iieAv columns, of a character fitted to Avithstand centuries of Aveathering. 
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This is, of course, the temple ht-ntr-n-van, or \pt-iswt-\m)i‘N pt, which is mentioned so 
often in the Barkal stelae. The stela of Harsiotef, who lived over 300 years after Tirhaqa, 
records in lines 2o — 27 the regilding^ of this temple, \pt-isioUim)i-Npt, The preceding lines, 
22 — 24, mention work lasting four months carried out on the ''incomplete” southern side 
of a temple of Amun. I take it that "southern” is used in the same sense in which I use it, 
as referring to the upstream direction. In the present decayed condition of B. 500, this 
work cannot he identified. Possibly the two-eli wall along the "southern” face of 503 may 
have been connected with it. It must be remembered that it was the southern ” faces 
Avhich were exposed to the erosion of the prevailing north wind. No matter how massive 
a wall might be, its " southern ” face would be sure to require repairs after a century or so 
of exposure tu this wind. The other references to building opemtions at Barkal which 
this stela contains do not seem to refer to B. 500. 


(5) The Meuoitic Temple. 

At present, I am using the term ‘‘ Ethiopian Period ” as including all reigns from 
Kashta to Xastasen, or from about 750 to about 300 B.C., and the term " Meroitic Period” 
for all succeeding reigns down to about 500 A.D. The list of 21 kings established by the 
work at the Xiiri pyramids permits an exact subdivision of the Ethiopian period, but the 
exact limits and the further subdivision of the Meroitic period must await further excava- 
tions. In the meantime, the subdivisions used by Mr Griffith for the inscriptions form a 
convenient basis. 

The temple which existed in the Meroitic period was that whose chief features were 
the pylons and the courts (501 and 502) given by the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud. The 
third pylon of those plans belonged to this last stone structure and was built over both the 
Ethiopicxn and the earlier walls. The “southern” end of the first pylon was exposed in 
our trench 500A (see above p 215) and was there also built over earlier remains. At present, 
since this part has not been excavated, I am unable to form a reliable idea of the connection 
between this temple and the Ethiopian temple. I may say, however, that certain fragments 
of red masonry on the walls beliind the fourth pylon seem to belong to this Meroitic temjde, 
and to imply an extensive reconstruction of the back part of the temple at that time. The 
reliefs are good, and the few hieroglyphic signs indicate that the time was very early 
:\reroitic (Le. between 300 and 100 n.c.). As stated above, this is the temple which I 
believe was in use at the time of the invasion of Petronius. 


(6) The Last Meroitic Kestoration. 

'I'hf very resteratinii ,,f the temple of which I find any trace is the plastering of all 
surfaces in hard thick grey plaster (cement-like). The - southern ” face of the first pylon 
had already suffered con.siderahle erosion when this restoration took place. The surface of 
the stone was pitted with chisel marks to make the plaster stick, and the underlying reliefs 
w^u-e outlined m the plaster. The inscriptions, on the other hand, were mostly covered up 
and seem not to have b,...,! c.-msideivd important. They were probably not understood. 

, . ' 't.-iteniPiit that 40 db,, of goLl yielded .5120 leaves of gold foil. The gold 
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This plastering extended to the surfaces of the rooms of the back part of the temple, 
certainly to room 506. 

This last restoration was, I believe, later than the invasion of Petronius. 


Summary. 

The great temple, B. 500, is the temple \pt-\siut of Aiuim of Napata. It was first 
constructed in the Nineteenth Dynasty by Haremhab, Sethos I, or Kamesses II. The 
''southern’’ chapel was built by Raraesses II, and the "northern” chapel by Piankhy. The 
whole temple was cased in a red wall, and the columns of the court (503)^vere rebuilt, by 
Piankhy. The hall of columns, 506, was converted into three rooms by Piankhy or Tirhaqa. 
A renovation took place between 550 and 500 B.c., during which the broken statues of the 
Ethiopian kings were removed from the temple. A great reconstruction of the temple 
was carried out in the early Meroitic period, and the history of the temple ended with a 
final restoration of the walls in grey plaster. 


{To he continued) 


Joiu’u. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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S031E GEOGRAPHICAL AA3IES 

By Professor EDOUAED NAVILLE 


1. Egypt 


The determination of geographical names in a foreign language has generally been 
deduced from the laws of transcription laid down by philologists. I have no hesitation in 
saying that in many cases philology has led us completely astray. Generally transcriptions 
are made by popular etymology, from a kind of instinct or natural desire to find in a foreign 
word either a sense which may be quite different from the meaning in the originah or at 
least a sound familiar to the ear of him who has to pronounce it. 

There are cases where neither philology nor similarity of sound is of any use, as when 
foreigners employ a geographical name absolutely different from that of the country itself. 
We see this constantly in our own day: for instance, the man who in his own country is 
ein Beutscher will be called in England a German, in France un Allemand, in Italy un 
Tedesco, in Egypt Nimsdwi. We have every reason to suppose that it was exactly the 
same in anti(|uity. Indeed we have a very good proof of it in the name of the Nile NetXo?, 
found in Herodotus, for which we look in vain in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Before Herodotus, 
it occurs in Hesiod, but Homer does not know it : both river and country he calls 
The river Xh/virro^ is said to be a gift of Zeus (AtiVer/;?). It is not ‘'the Egyptian river''; 
X'X/v'TTTo^ is the name of the river itself. 


arrjfra S' iv XlyvTrrfo Trorafiw vea^ d}x<^Le\l(Taa<q {Od, XVII, 427). 
" I moored my rocking ships in the river Egypt." 


Xi the same time Ai7t'7rT09 is a land mentioned with Cyprus, where Odysseus says he 
was detained twenty days, near the island of Pharos (Od. IV, 355). 

After the Greeks settled in the country Xiyvirro^; was adopted as its name in nearly 
all languages except in the land itself, where it is still called Masr, which likewise comes 
from a foreign language, and is unknown in Old Egyptian. 

AlyoTTvo? i'^ not found as the name of the land in Egyptian inscriptions, but is 
derived from an Egyptian word designating the land by the most marked character which 
struck the stranger approaching it by sea. 

Beioie giving this r’xplanation (4 the name, I must refer to one which was first pro- 


posed, I believe, by Brugschb^ according to this, Xl'jvirTo^; is a transcription of 
the abode of the double of PtahA a well-known name of Memphis. This cit;^ beii^g the 


0 °^ 


^ DAREh.'>Y, Bs no //IS de VE/jypie. 
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most important in Egypt at the time of the XXVIth Dynasty, when the Greeks first 
settled in the Delta, is supposed to have given its name to the whole country. 

This derivation seems to me open to very serious objections. Historically the name 
Xt^viTTo^; is much older than the XXVIth Dynasty, since it is found in Homer. If 
the Odyssey comes from Asia Minor, as according to the opinion of many scholars it 
does, the name Atyvirro’^ must have been given to the country by the enterprising 
merchants who from Minoan times navigated the Eastern Mediterranean. This would be 
true also if, according to Dorpfeld’s new theory, the Odyssey originated in Western Greece 
prior to the Dorian invasion. One does not see wh}" Memphis should appear in a name 
given to the country by strangers who probably never went to that city, like Odysseus who 
remained at Pharos. 

AlyviTTo^ must be a name connected with a river or with the sea, and this points to 
a word which corresponds to the Greek name not only as regards its sense, but also in its 
transcription, which is in strict accordance with philological rules. This is the word 

n AA/WVA 

/WWW Ageb, which means both “a river” and '‘flooded” land. It is found already in 

__rr^ /WWW 

the Pyramid Texts in the following sentence, which is part of a fragment afterwards 
incorporated in the Book of the Dead, where it has a title, and forms chap. CLXXiv : 

'^Uiias is near the ivhite cloth, he keeps ivatch over the JJraei ® A(VWV\ 

^ nfv ^ 

on the night of the great flood coming out of the great one^'' This 


/WWW 

A/V/W/W 

/VWWA 


may be either the earth, or the sky ; 


goddess, whose name is sometimes written , 
the great flood would then be a heavy rainfall. 

Brugsch, quoting a text from a stele in the Louvre, translates J “ die 

grosse WasserfluthJ' In the Book of Hades the name of the door at the ninth hour is 

M— nAA/WWg 

^ ^ ffi J /v^ww the keeper of the flood-*.” This word occurs in the Book of the 

--TT^ wvw\ 

Dead with the sense of river or running water, especially in the very short chapter Lxg 
which I shall quote from the good hieratic papyrus of Katseshni, of the XXIst Dynasty. 
There chap. LXI occurs twice, with different titles, 

D 

.vW ( ! \*^ 

A 


pi. XXXVII 1.6 
pi. XXXVIII 1. 9 


□ 


0 


A .2 


s 


AA/WW g < 

/W/W/W 

/VWW\ 


A.VWV\ 
/"WWW 

/wvw\ 
i i 


J- 


AWW.A 
/WW\A 
' /W'WV\ 

-I 

/'AAW\ 
/WW\A 
* /VWWA 








A/WS/W 

/WWW 

/VWWA 


1 1 


0 ^ /WWWA 
/WVW\ 
^ A^V'/WA 


3 Diet, SuppL, p. 23. 


1 Ed. Set BE, Spr. 249, W 394; cf\ also Ermax, ZeiUch rift fur iigyptische Spracke, voL xxxii, (1894), 

p. 10. 

2 Todtenhuck, ed. Xaville, ch. lx, 1. 6. 

^ JfQUiER, le hr re de ce qu'il y a dans V Hades, p. 115. 

^ n AAAAAA n/SAAAAA 

5 The hieroglyphic papyri, ed. Xaville, have the variants Q Jj 

n.^ A/WWA 

^ aaaw\ 


,1 avaaa 

'\ ’ 
J /VWWA 


.®J 


w 

AWVW 
/WWW J 
/WWW 
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' I issue from the river to which it has been given to overflow; it rules over it as XileJ'- 
' I mijself issue from the river; it has been given to me to overflow; I rule over it as Xile/’ 
This last sentence is somewhat obscure. I suppose it means that the flood, the 
inundation, is not irregular : it always occurs at a fixed season in accordance with the rule 
of the Nile. 

n /wwsA ft rjA 

The same word occurs under the forms H j ; n Q |N 


nAWW\ 
wvw< I 

AAAAAA 


i A(VW\A 

tC. 


/VW\AA I 
A,VWW 


AftA/V'A 

/WVW^ 


S Agabt corresponds exactly as regards sense with the word 

it is both river and land : the river, the Nile, the flood, and also the flooded country, the 
country of the flood. It corresponds equally well in transcription, in which we must 
always consider the sound, remembering that the written word recalls as closely as possible 

what the ear has heard. The vocalic signs and (j , like all the vowels in Egyptian, vary 

in sound. The same sign can be pronounced in different ways ; it can often be what we 
call a diphthong. We see this in modern languages: for instance, in English i can be 

a diphthong in the ^yov(\^ jnnef shrine, or it may be a short vowel, as in in, jyin. The sign 
might well have a sound Avhich the Romans would write ae and the Greeks at, the two letters 
having a single sound, something like the e in the French word Egypte. The Jj would 

harden in Greek before the ^ , as we have eTrra and e/ 3 So^ 09 , so that in both form and 
sense Agebt seems to me the name which the Greeks transcribed A.i'^virTo^, meaning both 
river and land. 

In the word 


/WW\A 
/WWW 


J > the initial is sometimes dropped: thus we have'^X S 1] 

/^^vwA^ (T odt., 147 . III). It is the same in the foreign transcription : from ALyv 7 rTo<; 

comes the word Copt, the name of the inhabitants of the country, so that we have a satis- 
factory explanation of the tw o names. In the case of this word, as Avith most Egyptian 

J ch Agabt, 

Jn- 


nouns, there is a simple form, and one ending in c^ \ it is the latter, 
that is the origin ut \\yv7rTo<^\ or one may suppose an adjective 

H(jod-likc,' “ the nver-like. But, so tar as I know, this adjective has not yet been found, 
and the fuini ending in o is sufficient to explain the Greek. Odysseus moors his ships in 


s' 


the river Egypt 






Cl, and not in “the house of the double of Ptah.” 


2 . Mizradi. 

The iRHue ^ Mizndm more difficult to explain, and we can explain it only by con- 
jecture. ike Xile, it is unknown in Old Egyptian, and it is evidently a translation. 

' ''' used at the present day, being the Semitic name of the 

country : Mvsr, 

Miziaiin i> a noun in the dual, and we have to look for its sense in Hebrew. Semitic 
scholar. coiiM.lor it a. coming from the root 11^2 is an enclosure, a wall of fortifica- 

' Bruo.^ch, D^rf.. pj). 133, 134; S'ipjJ., p. 33; Diet, gvoff., 1401. 
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tion (Koenig), an enclosed land (Gesenius 8th ed.), and it has been connected with the 
walls built on the Eastern frontier, in order to prevent invasion from the Sinaitic 
peninsula h 

Prof. Spiegelberg considers it to be a transcription of the word ^ [| : which 

means ''a walH ; but it would be rather extraordinary to find a regular Semitic dual to an 
Egy-ptian word. It seems probable that the word Mizraim is a translation, Egypt being 
called “the two enclosures.’^ The question now is whether we anywhere find Egypt, or part 
of Egypt, called an enclosure, or considered as such. 

I believe we can in tombs of the Old Empire, namely the tombs of the deceased 

/WW\A i 




□ 






and of the wife 




have the title of prophet or prophetess of 
which is here determined by an enclosure. 

I have shown elsewhere*^ that it is an error to translate 3 




all 


or ‘'Neith of the North,” 


always by wall and to read 


it always | . It is used as determinative of various words, and it represents a rect- 

I yvWNAA 

angular space fenced in by brick walls, with buttresses on the outside and at the corners, 
such as the temenos of a temple, or the courtyards or granaries of farms which one sees 
at the present day everywhere in the country. 

Thus the North was considered as an enclosure ; and we may suppose that the same 

designation was applied to the South, though I do not know whether ^ ; J has ever been 

met with. The word Mizraim would mean these two enclosures. Though being in the 
dual, the Hebrew word is often used in reference to Lower Egypt only, while Upper Egypt is 

called Pathros't The two ^ enclosures seem to me the explanation of the Hebrew word. 


3. Cypuus. 

The name generally considered as that of the island of Cyprus C| the 

reading of which has been much discussed. Most Egyptologists read the name or jsy or 


1 Heyes, Bihel vad Aegypten^ p. 4 ; Spiegelberg, Recwdl de Travcuu:^ vol. xxi, pp. 39 — 41. 

- Mariette, Alastahus^ pp. 308 and 326. Lepstus, Benhmihr^ ii, pi. 46. 

Steindorff, Grah des Ti^ pis. 24, 45, 46 etc. 

5 In ZeiUchrift fi'ir aggptiscke Spracke, vol. SLVii (1910), p. 68 I have given an explanation of the 

ceremony called c~j , which occurs generally on the day wdien the king ascends the throne. It 

means ‘'to go round the temenos or “the open court '' of a temple, rather than “to go round behind the 
wall,” which is meaningless. Kees, Opfertanz^ p. 246, wonders why I propose this translation, without 
having di.sproved the true interpretation given by Set he (Beit rage z^r altesten Geschichte xiecjyptens^ 
p. 134;. My answer is that Sethe’s interpretation implies a correction in the expression, which should be 

E, a ceremony belonging to ^lemphis ; is absent, and : 




: is a plural, which 


is never found in the expression . As I said in the article quoted above, I cannot agree with 

Kees in considering Set he’s interpretation as well established and true. 

Is. xi. 11 ; Jerem. xliv. 15. 

• Sethe, Urkunden, iv, pp. 707, 719, 724; Brugsch, Thesaunfs, pp. 1176, 1180, 1182. 
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yny. Maspero^ insists on the reading being which had been earlier proposed by de Rouge. 
But EenouU quoting for ^ the variants proves 


the reading 7nas to be correct. The naiiie of the island should therefore be read Amasi, 
as Chabas" was the first to propose. 

The identification of (| C|( Cyprus may be considered as certain. The 

Ptolemaic variant-^ ^ ''the island of (A)mas,’' proves it to be an island, and 

one of the countries from which came metal; and we have a decisive variant in the 
inscription of Canopus. The hieroglyphic text there, which is far from correct, reads: 

I -A ^ 1 ''the island of (A)masinait,'' ai being a single sound like t). This 

and other names in the same inscription show the awkwardness experienced by Egyptian 
scribes in transcribing Greek words. It is evident that the -4^ which should be above the J\ 

has been omitted. As to the prosthetic vowel (j, it has fallen away, as happens frequently. 
The demotic version reads '^the island of SaknmsA 

Prof, von Bissing^ objects that Amasi is generally followed by Ethiopia. But there is 
nothing extraordinary in this fact, rather the contrary. If we consider the three cases in 
which Amasi occurs in the Annals of Thothmes III^, we find that it is always preceded by 
Asiatic coast-land. Once it is the last of the Asiatic countries (707) before the list passes 

on to Kush , another time it is followed by (j ^ ^ an unknown country which is 

not African, and after which come Punt and Kush; the third time it is separated firom Kush 
b} an Asiatic country, the name of which has been lost, but which probably was, as before, 

^ I ^ island. In the great stele of Thothmes III Amasi occurs 

with Kefi (1. 16). In the Annals Amasi, being an island, comes last after the coast, before 
the text goes on to Africa. 

If Amasi is Cyprus, is there any name in the island which has a resemblance to it ? 
I believe we may answer in the affirmative : Amasi is the name of the city of Amathus, 
’A/xa^oO? ’A^a^owros^ which Stephen of Byzantium calls the oldest city of Cyprus, in 
wffiich Adonis-Osiris was worshipped, “whom, though he is Egyptian, the Cypriotes and 
the Phoenicians call their own ’’ {iSioTroiodvraty The oblique cases of the name show that 
It ended wuth the suffix z/r, z/S, characteristic of Lycian and other names from Asia Minors 
Ihere is similarity in sound, for a and 6 interchange frequently in pronunciation— w^e have 

^ hitudes de viythologie et d'archeologie^ vol. v, p. 164. 

2 Lije-v.o)k, I. Plj- 394, .39.j, 49o, voL n, 165—169. Renouf seems to me to have established also 
th,xt in the word J, J is a determinative, contrary to the opinion of Er: 
seby {Zeitschrift for dgyptische y'Sprovhey v 


mail, who always read 
48 ^1910;, pp. 34 ff). However in Ptolemaic texts we find the 


reading (Brug-SCH, Z^iUdirift f'lr vgyptisthe Sprwjhe, vol. xiii (1875) p 13) 

■' c?iVtr.<e5, vol. IV, p. 341. t /< , t , 

•5 T)if ^tutUtUr) e r t- 7 „ lnscknftmi,'!o\. vi.yA. Ql. 

_ T-a/rl rw7 p. 35. « Sethe, o;,. ciL, pp. 707, 719 and 724 

■ For the re.iding Keti 7,ee Ric.'.-H de Travm,. vol xxvii „ 156 tL.. . / 'r c- .i 

Kefti, as we have Puni and Punti, Meui and ilenti, etc, ' 

E'lidextv PQ 7/7 die it'Jiftj ilj . ^.■.-‘.,.,7 ' i ci , 

einheiMeii X.i,ne,. ckr LgkL p. 279. g'^echischea Sp-a.cke, pp. 293 ff. ; Sdxdwall, Die 
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many proofs of it in modern languages. The Egyptian Amasi is the transcription of 
the nominative ’A/ia^oO?. The island is named after one of its oldest cities, while 
in a later text, the demotic inscription of Canopus, it is called the island of Salamis. 
The excavations at the site of Amathus confirm the statement of Stephen of Byzantium. 
The foundation of the city was attributed to the Phoenicians and the name is perhaps 
connected with the Syrian city called in Hebrew Hamath and transcribed by the LXX 
Some of the monuments, like the famous ornamented silver bowl now at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, show a mixture of Eg}^ptian and Phoenician subjects 
indicating an Egyptian influence in the country, derived probably through trade. 

Amathus was a commercial city, as we see fi*om the tribute which it is said to pay 
in the Annals ofThothmes III, where it is mentioned three times. This consists of ingots 
of copper and lead, which must have come fi*om the mines of the country ; but we find 
also in one case a single tusk of ivory, and in the second two tusks. These must have 
come from Mesopotamia by trade, unless perhaps the dwarf elephant which is found 
fossil in Cyprus and other Mediterranean countries was still alive in the island. Since 
the remote epoch of the Eighteenth D 3 masty the fauna of these regions has certainly under- 
gone great changes. For instance, when we read in the inscription of Amenemheb, who 

accompanied his king in his wars, that he killed 120 elej^hants in the region of ^ ^ (IpJ^ 

(Nineveh ?) in Mesopotamia, this shows an extmordinary abundance of these animals in a 
country where they have now totally disappeared. It seems, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Egyptian word really means the huge animal of India and Africa. 


4. Antixoe. 


When visiting the ruins of Antinoe some years ago, I found repeatedly on the columns 


of the temple built by Ramesses II and his son Menephtah these two names 




# 

! 


# © Khnum and Hathor, who are both said to be the lords of 

Heruer. The conclusion which I draw from it is that Heruer was the Egyptian name of 
Antinoe. This identification disagrees with that of Masperob who considered Heruer as 
being the present village of Hur on the Bahr Yusuf, nearly opposite Speos Artemidos. 
An objection to Heruer being Antinoe would be that Heruer is in the XVIth nome, the 
nome of the Oryx, and that the site is nearly opposite the ruins of Hermopolis. But the 
inscription of Pianchi shows that Heruer was sometimes joined to the Hei’mopolitan nome I 
Beni Hasan seems to have been the necropolis of the priests of Khnum of Heruer, who 
were also governors of the nome of the Oryx. Heruer was specially connected with Beni 
Hasan, and was a large city with an important temple, the ruins of which are the largest in 
the region. This induces me to think that the name that we read on the columns was that 
of the city, although I agree that this identification requires to be corroborated by a gi’eater 
number of inscriptions. 


and 


1 Etudes de nvjthologie et d'archeologie^ vol. v, pp. 352 ft’. 


- Maspero, op, cit,,, p. 356. 
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EGYPTIAX DKAWIXG8 ON LIMESTONE FLAKES 


By X. DE GAEIS DAVIES, M.A. 


The few sketches on ostraca^ which I have seen or purchased at Thebes in recent 
years left me with the impression that those dictated by a sense of humour or a craftsman’s 
delight in his art formed a larger pro23ortion of the whole than our Museum collections 
generally lead one to expect — perhaps because they are more readily purchased by the 
tourist and the amateur. When I proposed to the Editor of the Journal that I should 
publish one or two interesting examples, he directed my attention to a catalogue of the 
Berlin collection recently published by Prof. H. Schaefer with thirty or more illustrations-. 
This series, derived mainly from the excavations of Dr G. Moller in a settlement at Der el- 
Medineh dating from the XIX th to the XXIst Dynasties, redresses the balance admirably 
and gives us a fair idea of the range of these interesting by-products of Egyptian art. As, 
under present European conditions, Prof. Schaefer s article is accessible to very few, I pro- 
pose to make some introductory remarks at the risk of a disproportionate treatment of 
my own small exhibit. 

Flakes of this sort are found in every Egyptian collection of size. But if we limit our 
Consideration t<,> those which have been used as a substitute for drawing paper as distinct 
from writing paper, good examples are somewhat rare. They are in fact very much con- 
fined to Thebes and therefore to the era of its full prosperity in the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties and later. f)n this site much of the limestone is firm and splits easily into 
fiakes more or less fiat, though those who used them were not very particular as to this, 
since, 03\ing to their deftness and the character of their writing materials, the inequalities 
of the surface incommoded them surprisingly little. The dry heat of Thebes too, I fancy, 
causes the stone to split readily into the required flakes. More, however, than all other 
factors that make TliL-bes the most productive area, is the enormous activity that prevailed 
in its great necrojjolis. Tombs were always being quarried, temples built and destroyed 
again ; so that an inexhaustible amount of this substitute for paper lay always to hand. 
And where the material was, there also were those who could use it. Draughtsmen were 
in continuous employment. The hill of Sh^h Abd el-Kurneh as well as the hills of Der 
el-Medineh and Ihw abirl Xaga must for long periods have had their knot of artists 
scattered at work and assembled at leisure. Above all, the more remote valley of the Royal 


^ 'ONtrae.i' to tht* 
of^oriEblin^ paper by the Egyptians. 

Jiihrhvrh ihr KijK ifjl irh tn Prt>i 
von Bode /uui 70 tirburt^tage, 


<ue the hake^) of limestone or the potsherds which were used in lieu 

KiinitMiMiil.iHijeH, Baud xxxviii, Hefte 1, 2, 1916 (Wilhelm 
page 23. 
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Tombs must have been a periodic hive of industry. No other place afforded such con- 
ditions; for at Sakkareh the local stone was useless for the purpose, and in its moister 
atmosphere even the fine building stone was less amenable than at Thebes. 

The material not only influenced the art directly, since on an extremely absorbent 
surface and one not infi^equently rough and jagged the brush or pen had to be lightly and 
boldly used, and in curves rather than straight lines ; but the cheapness of the material 
allowed rein, as Schaefer has justly observed, to a mood that had to be restrained when 
conironted with the inevitable costliness of papyrus. The sketch, the irresponsible, rapid, 
natural outcome of a gay, a humorous or a retrospective mood, here appears instead of the 
finished and conventional drawing where professional giuvity, propriety, reputation were at 
stake. There were no doubt idle moments as well as gTatuitous material in the necropolis, 
where otherwise punctilious discipline and age-long convention laid benumbing Aveight on 
the spirit and on the pen. 

Schaefer regards these sketches as the product of the average talent of Egypt and 
indicative of its high level. But some of them must be the work of the best draughtsmen 
that Egypt then had ; for they would be the first to rise above the deadening Aveight of 
their profession to make merry and free Avith the pen, as they Avould be the most capable 
of using this curious medium to best advantage to instruct a x^tipil, to make clear to them- 
selves the arrangement of a scene or group, to fix the ^deasant memory of another artist's 
success, or to folloAv the still pleasanter imxmlse of improAing or correcting it. Not a feAv 
of these sketches are AAmrthy of artists far above the aA^erage^; several have the superior 
interest over strictly professional AAmrk of being signed by their executants, Avhile com- 
X)aratively few show the prentice hand. Here, of course, imx^artial chance has X)reserved to 
us the good and the bad alike, but at Thebes long and narroAv discipline had raised even 
the ungifted to a high level of mechanical skill. 

Schaefer no doubt approaches correctness in his judgment that the greater part of 
these drawings are sketches, an exertion of memory, an exercise of skill, a careless proposal 
for a subject, the ready embodiment of a chance idea or jest. But very many also reveal 
the professional man at his regular AAmrk, occupied Avith his restricted repertoire of subjects 
and situations, and seem draAvn Avith a vieAv to the instruction of underlings and the execu- 
tion of commissions’'. The Cairo collection of ostraca is, as must be said Avith lamentation 
of its riches in general, not an expert selection such as is alone Avorthy of a Museum, but 
the chance ingathering of Avhat turns up at its doors, being derived mostly from the 
exca Actions of a fcAV seasons in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, Avhere the heaA^y 

1 E.y. in Daressa:, Ostmca (Cairo collection); Xo^?. 25019 rcA^er^e (ox-head, full face;, 25030 (the 
chief x>rie.st, Kamosy), 25062 (rams), 25076 (bull), 25088 ('jackal), 25089 ("baboon', 25132 (wrestlers), 25135 
dion deAmuring a Syrian), 25147 tking^s profile, Sakkareh), to say nothing of formal drawings where an 
e^^timate is difficult. So in the Berlin collection, Xos. 10 (baboon, draAvn with almost Japanese subtlety of 
brusliAA’ork), 21 (carp), 33 (female lute-idayer), 41 (mouse in chariot \ 69 (king in palanquin); and in the 
Turin collection a female acrobat, shoAvn in Maspero, Art (a Egypt, Big. 287 (Figs. 282 — 286 there 
show specimens from the Cairo collection, including Xo. 25132). 

- In a sii})plement to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan [Museum, X^ew York, for May 1917, p. 30, I 
haA'e gh^en one or two examples of ostraca actually used as draught sketches for use in tomb decoration. 
Se\’eral of those in the Chiro collection, notably Xos. 25057, 2506'^, 25116, 25117, seem draAAui Avith this 
definitely in Anew. Others which at first sight appear so are prohably A^otiA'e tablets ('25029 and reverse, 
25030 to 25037, 25065, 25114, 25136, 25202, 25203), being neatly squared stones. See also Moxu, Annahs 
do. Sere ice, AU, p. 76. 

Journ. of EgA^pt. Arch. iv. 
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atmosphere of the society of kings, gods, and sacred animals, of myth and ceremonial prevails h 
Hence Berlin has done a great service by unearthing and publishing an alternative group. 
The site of Der el-Medineh is not that from which such an outcome would be looked for, 
as the rock there is mere shale. It is probable that the little settlement was one of 
necropolis workers, including draughtsmen, who sought their models and limestone tablets 
in the neighbourhood and made sketches at home. Hence Dr Moller s find is as much the 
outcome of somewhat idle moods as of professional requirements, and so embraces a variety 
of subjects the majority of which are non -religious. 

Not many indeed even of this group can be said to have quite got rid of the atmo- 
sphere of the tombs and to reflect the free thought and mood of the artist. The animals 
are generally those that occur in tomb scenes, and the pose and action can generally be 
approximately paralleled there. The few exceptions are naturally at the opposite pole. 
When one thinks how the days of the draughtsman were spent in recording the pious 
aspirations and braggart boasts of men whose life-course he knew to have no resemblance 
to their memorials, or the god-like nature of the monarch whose weaknesses were suspected 
by every ragamuffin in Thebes, one cannot wonder if he finds vent for his disgust in an 
exclamation at the topsy-turvy world of his masters, or in snatching up an unsullied flake 
and making his pen express the irony of life. In the tombs all is propriety, the wife sits 
behind her husband in affectionate attitude and looks as if really enshrined in his heart,” 
and the man is content with her society alone. The priests only discharge priestly func- 
tions there. This was not by any means the whole history of Theban society. The artist 
knew it as we lortunately never can, and it is no great wonder if one of the few outbreaks 
of unrestrained humour is enshrined in a papyrus which it is impossible to make public‘1 
Another, as pleasing as the first is disgusting, notwithstanding all its skill in drawmg“, 
takes a form which folk-lore easily assumes. 


Satire is the natural weapon of the weak. It cannot directly parry the bludgeon of 
the strong, but it slips within his guard in the form of a fairy tale of the world of animals, 
in whose persons the sins and foibles of the great receive without offence their appropriate 
castigation. Such satire expressed in picture was eminently suited to the pen of the 
Eg}^ptian artist, whose aptitude in line is never so admirable as in the portrayal of animal 
foims. I he satiiical paptii of London, Leyden and Turin, where animals play in caricature 
the well-worn roles acted by men on tomb and temple walls, form the second safety-valve 
of ^^hRh ^^e aie cognizant. The\ show a bright humour as well as a bold brush-stroke, 
and are a joy and a laughter still, even if the full force of the slap from the fooFs bladder 
ma\ elude us . That these channels of relief to the restive artist were not many or varied is 
shown by the fact that, where the ostraca reveal the same mood, they have recourse to the 
same model fur its gratification. The Berlin collection includes one sherd that may be a 
memor} of the obscene papyrus of Turin, or even indicate its place of origin. It has two 
also which closely resemble the known satirical papyri. In one a mouse driving a chariot 
t lulls lound as if condescending to offer a lift to a cat following on foot (No. 41). In 

Humour in a l>roiul mviu- t.> inspire Nov 25040 (a piper inflated wdth wind), 25062 (rams 

butting). 250SS pert jackal , 250sii babooio, 25132 (wrestlers ; but this may be a sepulchral 

subject, for there are Mrmlar >inAc->tick combatants in Tomb 10). Political satire might possibly be 
pn.Nenr in . <»'>, 4, a king and (pieeii advancing to battle against one another amidst showers 

of euonnoiisi .-irrow^ . 


“ Two excerpt.-^ in Ermax, /. 
" Levsiuv Pi. 23 : 


yV in E<jiipt, pp. 230, 233. 

Ermax, L}p in Aocit^nt Egifpts pp. 369 , 519 , 520 . 
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another (No, 42) a slight sketch shows a lion seated with a wand of authority in its paw. 
A new motif however occurs in no less than four examples in Berlin which may be flotsam 
from a lost satirical papyrus. A woman (a queen ?) sits upon a bed nursing a baby, while 
a king, sitting at the other end, performs the office of a handmaid by holding the mirror 
and ointment jar for her (No. 34; 35 — 37 are very similar). The sketches are so frag- 
mentary and faded that we may well miss the point, but it is not impossible that it is 
the uxorious King Akhnaton who is being gently ridiculed ^ For the revolution in court 
manners must have been the talk of Thebes, and affected none so much as the guild of 
artists, who had either to shape their work to the king’s whim and sentiment, or be left 
behind at the old Capital, deprived of their best patrons. 

The heresy, as such, was ephemeral, but in art it marked an era which had for some 
time been foreshadowed. Freedom and the individual had for a moment triumphed and 
were not everywhere crushed out again. In art free-hand so far triumphed OA^er the canon 
that the sketch became of use. It is significant how few drawings on ostraca can be definitely 
assigned to the XVIIIth Dynasty, or deal with the scenes Avhich recur in its tombs. 
Ostracon No. 4 (PL LII) is one in point, and perhaps Berlin No. 73, Avhich gives a some- 
what divergent sketch of, or study for, the obese queen of Punt-. Cairo 25088, too, seems 
as if it might be a study for the jackal in the hunting scene of Tomb 53. This fact 
has great bearing on the range of the subjects treated as ostraca. It must be remembered 
that with the XVIIIth Dynasty and its still naive religious fancies there passed away also 
the custom of filling the wall surfaces of the tomb chapels with secular scenes having only 
a very indefinite connection with the cult of the dead or the scenes of the under- world. 
The draughtsman, therefore, suddenly withheld from professional use of much of his 
hardly-won capacities, naturally gave them exercise in idler moments and in satirical 
compositions. But there were deeper reasons for this appearance. Drawing had gained 
a certain freedom, an escape from severe discipline ; and though this liberty usually became 
slovenliness, on ostraca it shows its best side. Dead formality of a new sort had crept 
in, and it Avas so much more oppressi\e than the old severity that a place had to be found 
for the freedom of revolt at least. During the period from Akhnaton to Eamesses III, it 
is true, the old spirit and the neAv sometimes Avedded Avith vezy happy results. There is 
one tomb in particular at Der el-Medineh that is most instructive as to the changed style, 
and might induce one to believe that the hand that Avas most active in it AA^as actually 
that Avhich executed the satirical papyri or was of its school s The scenes are marked by 
a quite distinctive freedom and freshness, combining realistic draAving AAdth OAerflovAung 
humour of conception and design. The unkempt artisans go to sleep in hidden corners 
and fritter their master s time away, the haAA^k perches OA^er the fishmonger s stall, the goats 
behave as goats Avill, the kitten climbs on the lap and shows its ill-temper there, and 
much more is lost to us by the shameful treatment Avhich folloAved the discovery of the 


^ The same theme may possibly inspire the New York ostracon (a tom-c^lt serving a lady- cat with 
meat and drink. Maspero, Manual of Egyptian Archaeology, 1895, p. 172). 

- I possess too, but out of reach at present, a fragment containing the head of a bubale antelope of 
great merit and in the early precise style. Berlin (13) shows a pair of bubale and young galloping, which, 
though Augorous, is not good and may be of the Eenaissance period, like the chase in the tomb of Aba 
(Tomb 36), 

3 Tomb of Apoiii, Scheil, Mission Francaise, v, pp. 604—612. A full publication of the tomb is in 
cour.se of preparation by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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tomb. Compare the procession of goats and their herds with the satirical representation h 
and the harmony is so striking that one is astonished not to be able to find an instance of 
actual adaptation. But henceforth these promising powers had to find their scope in satire 
au<l sketch or not at all. How desirable and how well within the scope of this national 
genius would have been an illustrated papyrus of each one of the popular tales of Egypt ! 

These notes connected with the general subject will be found to have their bearing 
on the little group which I present here. By far the most interesting of them is Xo. 1 
(Plate L), which I acquired last year at Thebes. It was said to come from el- 
Medineh. where excavations had been conducted on behalf of the Institut Fran^ais. This 
statement, in itself worthless, probably happens to be true. If any ostraca were found in 
the course oi those excavations Professor Foucart seemed to attach no importance to them 
wluui he kindly gave me an account of the work, but of course an unsightly fragment of 
the same stone would give and gain quite new values. 

A feature ot the drawing is the collar- like draping or garland, mingled with sprays 
ot convolvulus, which is seen on the left hand and marks the Ramesside period, when it 
is apt to be introduced everywhere, and especially on columns, stands and bouquets. 
Hore I think it may torni the collar round the neck of the royal head which adorns the 
prow and stern ol a sacred bark, this treatment is loimd also in the Berlin ostracon 
Xo. 36, oi which mine might conceivably be a iragment-. The centre of interest in the 
drawing, however, i^ the figure oi a fox p>r wolf), dressed in a lector's shoulder-sash and a 
>hort skirt through which his tail is thrust behind. He has a mournful or hypocritical 
look on his iace, if I do not misjudge the faded fragment^ and carries in one hand a 
branch oi thick ii>ljage\ in the other, probably, a stem of papyrus wreathed in convol- 
\ ulus. Whether the animal is on a missi<.>n of congTatnlation in some such situation as 
tlu‘ iamihar ’^toi\ of K(m 1 I\.iding-ho«»d depicts, or whether, as is more likely from his garb, 
the tox IS playing the prie.'^t, not for the last time in the history of popular satire, the 
humour of the situation, the setting of the piece, and the technical execution seem all to 
Iiave been admirable. The styh* of drawing is very different from the bold brush-work of 
the satiijcal pti2-)\ii, and an eailiei date niay safely be assigned to itS' more even lines and 
rlio detail put into tlie huiiy coat of the b(ai>t. 


Xo. 2 (PI. LI). 
hoi*>e is at fii>t sight 
of the >Syrian war-g< 


The tfiualo tigure here seen riding sideways and barebacked on a 
snrpri-;ing, but i-; identifiable from other representations as a picture 
)ddc"> AMtD. Tt IS not wonderful that, in the era of Egyptian 


^ VI. ir, ani Ekmax, L{r'e ii> ,>t Ey>ii>t, i). 3eS. 

^ ^oc pa-e li.t,. It .nIiow- .1 l.aly on a i-oucL ati.l Uokling a wine eui>. The couch seems to 

be >up\>orte(i nu lily 

I .au.t ap.,Iogi/.e for pro.-utm, ,-„rraea save through photographs. In thrs ca.se a very careful 
traeng .seemea alone hkol.^ t„ givo a clear picture and I had only a tracing available of No. 4. This 
th'AWiig i'- in nlick ink, a i ttleJ -rev, 

. “* fcligiou' processions or in tho.se of officials, together with 

rnma. 'cJft the kn,g. The parallel I have placed beside it is from 

the toud. of I .uh. t. No .,1. ,1.0 trout the reigu of Seti I. The u.se of garlands and of convolvulus 

!>. ♦•‘•'I Jtviall N lileirkrul ill till'' 1 lionp t-n it nc - v-vt-, i i 

• l-e t' know,, f, CM ti e ^ ^ V as peace enables the plates to bedelivered. 

Wiv /•!! -> n- ’ . ^ ’ ^^‘-baefer tut,) mentions that 

V; , c. . i’i';;; , t »' «'• ™-ma.a ,h. .,»ch. & 

loot. I...,’-.. Ii. , 1 .,. 1 >1 :-oU'-i»liit, IV., 
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conquests and under the 'Jingoism’ of Ramesses the Great, the Egyptian soldiery and 
people sought after a deity who could lead them in war and especially give them victory 
in that branch of the service which they had been forced to adopt from the enemy. With 
chariotry and perhaps cavalry to meet, they craftily sought to take over also the protecting 
divinity of the horseman. Owing perhaps to the introduction of this new arm, and because 
he was in some sense a rival of Amun at Thebes, Montu, the god of war, like others of the 
official pantheon, did not appeal to the common man, nor did lesser fighting gods like 
Horus of Mesent and Bes. Shed, as a divine charioteer, was perhaps more popular h But 
the height of diplomacy was to propitiate the hostile deities themselves. Baal, and still 
more Reshep, were offered heavy bribes ; but, owing perhaps to the novelty of a goddess of 
war, one too who was also patroness of love, As t arte and kindred local goddesses of Syria 
obtained the preponderant sufirage. 

The goddess here wields spear and shield (the under side is visible), but seems without 
protection for her head, and certainly does not carry the Egyptian crown with floating 
ribbons given her at Redesiyehl She appears to wear a skirt from the waist down and has 
crossed bands (2) on her breasts In neither picture is the horse controlled by the rider. 
One would probably have to go far down the years to find another pictui'e of side way 
riding, but, whether founded on custom or no, the depiction was inevitable with the long 
garment imposed on the Egyptian woman and goddessi 

No. 3 (PL LI), like No. 1, is somewhat exceptional in type, though it has an affinity 
to Berlin, No. 8, where a similar boy with the same tufts of hair, but wearing a loin cloth, 
is shown driving an ox\ The child is Semitic to a ridiculous degree. In one hand he 
flourishes the curved stick of the Bedawi, with the other he holds a monkey by a strap 
tied round its thin loins. (A leopard would be held by a collar, but it must be confessed 
that the anatomy of the animal has not been seized so infallibly as usual.) The humour 
of the situation is, of course, the extremely unstable joy of driving such an animal in this 
light-hearted way and especially in so defenceless a state. Ancient artists had already 
depicted the moment when the captive suddenly becomes the aggressor, and other amusing 
aspects of a similar situation®. 

The upper sketch has obviously no connection with the lower and is still more laugh- 
able and remote from things funereal. A male and a female crow seem to be holding an 
animated debate regarding the first family occurrence, and one has only to try and imagine 
the range and direction of the discussion to feel the full humour of the situation. The 
value of the designs is enhanced by their being coloured in red and black washes. 

^ Erman, Die Aeg^ ptlscke Religion^ p. 88 ; Davies, Zeitschrift fur ^fgyptische Spnfrhe^ voL XLix, 
p. 125 ; Daressy, Arniales dit Service, vol. xvi, p. 175. 

“ The action there seems to me to imply that she carrier a war-mace, not a lance. These Syrian 
deities are furnished with either or both. 

3 Of. the figure of Shed in Daressy, op. clt. 

* There is no representation of horsemanship in Egypt till Roman times ( Wilkixsox, J/umiers and 
Ousfo/)h% I, p. 191. Rosellixi, Mon. t'er., PL 120, seems also as late), not even in the case of Svrians and 
Bedawiii, but Griffith has foimd many representations of men riding asses at Xapata dating to the time 
of Taharka, The instances of horse-riding quoteil by Ermax {Life In Ancient Egypt, p. 493} seem to imply 
no more than riding in a chariot behind horses and Gardiner has shown that in Anastasi I (iv, b) the 
man only sits beside the horse. 

^ F<»f the hair, see the street boys in Davies, El Ainarna, vr, PL xxx. 

® ^Iaspero, Art In Egypt, p. 110 ; Petrie, Medam, Pis. xvir, xxiv. 
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No. 4 (PL LIT). This is executed in a somewhat mediocre way, bnt evidently the aim 
in view, whatever it may have been, did not demand a finished drawing, as the two bold 
lines which serve as forelegs to the dog frilly show. The rolling gi-ound-line of desert 
gravel has also been omitted, or has faded away. The dog’s feet as well as the otf foot and 
the whole near fore-leg of the ibex must have rested on it, and the action will be misjudged 
it this be not taken into account. The otf hind-leg is not shown. The action of the body 
and hind-quarters is good ; the rest has no great merit. It will be noticed that a strong 
white hunting dog, hailing apparently from the land of Punt^, has taken the place in the 
X^ Illth Dynasty of the shigi greyhound which was used in the chase in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms (Tombs of Sakkareh, Beni Hasan, Meir). 



The sketch is drawn in red ink. It was picked up on the east slope of the hill of 
Shekh Abd el-Kurneh last year, and is almost certainly therefore a study for, or a sketch 
tiom, one of the X\ Illth Dynasty tombs in the neighbourhood. Few of these now contain 
the subject ot the chase, though it was once fairly common'L That nearest to the spot of 
provenance is Tomb 82, but little remains of the scene there, so that the figure related to 
the sketch, it thcie veic one, is not likely to be identified. The nearest parallel I can give 
is from the reliefs in Tomb 39, which have suffered lamentably. 

No. 5 (PI. LII). The fragment of fine limestone on which this head is drawn in red 
ink IS unusually heavy and has a perfectly plane .surface. It is therefore in all probability 
a fragment ot a patching stone from a shattered tomb and not a true ostracon. If it 
comes from Kurneh where it was purchased, it is not likely to be of the Old Kingdom, but 
might be of the Middle Empire (Tomb of Daga 0- Alternatively it is one of those early 
XVIIIth Dynasty productions which show how slight had been the change from the 
earlier period uj) to the time of Thothmes III, and how suddenly the new manner broke 
in before his death. It may not be out of place here as showing the difference in style 
which is developed, in considerable measure at least, by difference of material On a 
smooth and artificially prepared surface, precision of line and regularity of type is sou<xht 
after and siuprisingly attained by the Egyptian artist. On the rough stone we have 
a varying line, which finds incorrectness comparatively venial, but is endowed with in- 
definite life and charm. 


^ CARTER, De>r e! haUan, Pk. Lxxi, i.xxiv ; Ho.skixs, Traceh ia Ethiopia, PI. XLVi (Eekhmir6). 

- fragments or comp ete scenes remain in Tomb.s 11, oq, 21, 36, 39, 53, 56, 60, 81, 82, 84, iz, 123, 
1,2 and a lew others. Published m Davies, Fire Thehaa Tombs, Pis. i, xii, xxii fTomb8 21 24f’ 
)A\ii..s-Cr.4KDiNER, PI. IX ! Tomb s2; : W iLKixmx. .Vaniws and Customs, ii, p. 92 (Tomb 84) • Whes- 
2 ..XSK., .1.0.. 2U To.nb .56 , 53 Tonfi, 53.. Tomb 39 is now going to pre.s ’ O; L 
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NEW RENDERINGS OF EGYPTIAN TEXTS 

BATTISCOMBE GUNN and ALAN H. GARDINER 

Workers in the field of Egyptian philology are often apt to forget, in their joy over 
the discovery of new grammatical rules or the meanings of words of elusive sense, that the 
real end of their labours is, or should be, translation. The large amount of study that has 
been applied to Egyptian during the past eighty years has had as its sole purpose an 
increased understanding of the language, which understanding is, in its turn, but a means 
to the interpretation of surviving Egyptian records. Egyptian philology should never lose 
sight of the fact that her chief title to existence is as handmaid to the sovereign 
humanities of literature, history and the study of the mind of man. Hence it is the plain 
duty of those who can to make their knowledge serviceable to the community bj^ putting 
forth careful versions of those existing documents whose contents can interest a wider circle 
than theirs. 

The need is the greater because Egyptian studies are rapidly progressive. The bulk of 
translations out of Egyptian into English, or French, or German is great, and it is doubtless 
true that there are but few documents of capital importance that have not at one time or 
another been thus made accessible to the modern world, although often in obscure or costly 
works. But such has been the state of our science up to now that our versions soon 
become obsolete, even for their own authors. Every month, in normal conditions, brings 
its harvest of philological discoveries, points of small, perhaps even trifling significance 
taken separately, but together enabling us to transpose an Egyptian writing into our own 
tongue with ever greater force, colour and sensitiveness — in a word, with greater truth. It 
may safely be said that there is no version whatever more than ten years old which cannot 
be greatly improved upon. In ideal conditions Egyptologists would be compelled to 
re-translate all their inscriptions and papyri as frequently as revised editions of the gi'eat 
European encyclopaedias are now accustomed to appear. 

It should of course be the translator’s endeavour to make his rendering a real improve- 
ment on previous ones when they exist ; and this can only be done by careful comparison. 
It is not necessary that he should seek to justify all his divergences, but his more critical 
readers should be given confidence that he is aware of the alternatives and is prepared to 
defend his own reading. Even the most careful worker usually finds, when he compares his 
rendering— if it be of any length, and of other than purely conventional content— with 
others, that these have brought out some point which he had missed, although he may have 
brought more knowledge to the task. For the truth is that the interpretation of such a 
very dead language as Egj^ptian is often a matter of mother-wit and of a subjective 
sympathy with the Egyptian mind, as well as of grammatical lore. Hence the Egyptologist 
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(and this does not apply to philology only) should always work in collaboration with the 
scholars of the past. Not to do this, not to take one’s predecessors into full account and so 
to make the work of the present a conscious development of theirs, is to ignore scientific 
method and to commit an injustice to those who have already devoted their time and 
labour to the problems of Egyptology, and whose writings, however great their value, tend 
by mere efflux of time to fall out of sight. For it cannot be too strongly urged that we 
owe it to ourselves and to them, and above all to the cause, to maintain all that is valuable 
in the older work incorporate in the living tissue of our science. 


I. The Temple of the Wady A bead. 

Far from the fertile valley of the Nile, some thirty-five miles to the east of Edfu on 
the desolate roads which lead to the gold-mines near the Red Sea, stands a little temple 
ina<le by King ^lenmare^ Setoy-Maneptah. It is better known as the Temple of Redesiyeh, 
having been so called by Lepsius, who reached it from the village of that name, nearly forty 
miles away. 

The temple is very seldom visited, except by prospectors and engineers on their way 
to the mines : it seems that only two Egyptian philologists — Lepsius and Golenischeff — 
have ever seen it. As the inscriptions truly indicate, it is an excavation rather than a 
building, being hewn in the face of a towering bluff of rock in the Wady Abbad, which runs 
intt) th<‘ desert just opposite Edfii. The welcome shade cast by the cliff has made this spot 
the natural halting-place of travellers along the barren route ; and it is probable that a 
settlement existed here from very early times, for on the rocks to the east of the temple 
are to be seen a number of archaic but beautiful drawings of sacred boats. At least one of 
these boats is connected with the cult of the god Min, to whom the eastern desert w^as at 
all times sacred, ^laimose, the well-known Viceroy of Kush under xlmenophis III, also 
recorded his name upon tliese rocks ^ 

The special interest which King Setoy, or Sethos I, as we usually call him, certainly 
took in this district seems to have arisen out of the building of his superb funei'ary temple, 
The House of Menmare^. at Abydos, Large quantities of gold were required for the 
embellishment ot this construction, anrl .Sethos took the opportunity to appoint in perpetuity 
a “stuff of g<fid-\\ ashers at the iiunes east of Edfu, under the direction of a military officer, 
the Captain (^literally, chief of a troop) of the Gold,” for the exclusive purpose of furnishing 
the House of Meiuuare<^ directly with the metal. In the inscriptions it is indicated that the 
supply of gnld thus secured to the Abydos temple is to be used for decorative purposes 
there for all time: doubtless, however, it was further intended to be a source of great profit 
to Sethos’ funerary endowment, but on this feature of the matter the king would naturally 
not wish to dwell in his addresses in posteritv. 

At that time the route between Edfu and the gold-mines was rendered very arduous 
by the poverty of the water-Mipply, and a well was accordingly dug in the Wady Abbad, 
bearing an inscription of Sethos; its ruins are apparently still visible. In the templJ 
inscriptions we are treated, as will be ^een, to a picturesque description of the king, full of 
paternal solicitude fur hi^ >uhjuct>' wultare, himself ^eouriiig the desert for the most'^suitable 


^ /u' Otll d Xin. PL L Fii*. 1. 
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spot for a well during a visit to the mines. This touching incident is of course no more 
than a literary convention quite common in such records ; indeed when the inception of a 
monument or other work is in question, it was the regular custom, after the formal opening, 
to represent the king as seated ''taking counsel with his heart,” "concerned for the welfare” 
of gods or men, and personally initiating the good work, details of which are then given, 
together with praises of the king s wisdom and energy. While the part personally played 
by the king in the WMy Abbad is thus to be discounted, there is no reason to doubt that 
we have here a true record of a visit paid by Sethos to the gold-mines which lie beyond. 

A little later, apparently, it was decided to found a settlement and a temple at this 
place, which was now known as Te-khonmet-Maneptah, "The Well of Menmare^,” or 
Te-khonmet, " The Well,” for short. Both were built in connection with the " staff of gold- 
washers ” which Sethos had created for the Abydos Temple, and the little sanctuary in the 
Wady* Abbad, of which we do not know the name, was moreover placed under the direct 
control of the " House of Menmare^,” of which in fact it seems to have been a mere branch. 
This latter is a singular circumstance ; and in view of it, and of sundry slight hints in the 
inscriptions, it seems not improbable that it was at this spot that the “Captain of the Gold” 
(who, it is expressly stated, was to hand the metal over directly to the Abydos priesthood 
and not to the Government) delivered the output of his ‘'staff’' to agents of the “ House 
of Menmare^,” who then shipped it to Abydos 180 miles away. The Wady AbbM sanctuary 
would thus be a convenient outpost from which the Abydos priests could supervise the 
movements of their miners and protect their own interests. 

The little sanctuary is of a very simple type. The portico, which is built of masonry 
against the face of the cliff, is supported by four papyrus columns, and had originally no 
external decoration; one or two graffiti and the name of Ramesses VI were later cut on the 
facade. On the inner walls of the portico are conventional reliefs showing the king “treading 
down the chiefs of contemptible Kush,” and "of all lands,” in the presence of Amen-Re^ and 
Horus of Behdet, who offer him a scimetar and hold cords to which the symbols of various 
conquered countries are bound. The king is also seen offering to Amen-Re^ the hieroglyphs 
which compose his name of Menmare^ ; he thus perhaps hints his identity with the goddess 
of Right, for her emblem, which happens to be one of the components of that name, is usually 
presented in this way. On each side of the doorway which leads to the main hall is a colossal 
figure in high relief of the king in the character of Osiris — a possible sign of the temple’s con- 
nection with the House of Menniare^, where after his death the king was to be worshipped as 
Osiris in the city sacred to that god. The wall at the back of the portico is the smoothed 
face of the cliff, through which a doorway leads to the main hall, hewn entirely in the rock. 
Its dimensions are about eighteen feet by twenty, and its roof is supported by four pillars 
which are also part of the living rock. On the walls and pillars Sethos is represented 
making various offerings to the local gods Min-Amen-Re^, Horus of Behdet and Xekhbet, to 
the persons of the Theban triad, Amen-Re^, Mitt and Khonsu ; to the solar gods Atiim, 
Harakhte and Ra^^-Harakhte ; to the Memphite Ptah, and to Osiris-Onnophris, Isis and 
Hathor. These deities declare in return that they have bestowed the usual boons upon the 
king, except in one place Isis who announces: “I have given thee the gold-countries, the 
hills giving thee what is in them : fine-gold, lapis-lazuli and turquoise.” In the wall at the 
further end of the hall are three recesses, in each of which are three seated statues cut 
from the living rock. The statues in the western recess represent^ Sethos (?), Osiris and 

1 There is j^ome difference in our authorities here; we j^ive what seems the most likely aceoimt. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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Ptah ; those in the central recess, Amen-Re^ Harahhte and Sethos ; those in the eastern 
recess, Sethos, Isis and Horns of Behdet. These statues represent the “ Ennead,” or group 
of nine gods, to -svhom the temple is specially dedicated ; in reality there are only seven 
different gods, and the statutory number nine is made up by giving the king three times 
over. The latter’s presence among the presiding divinities must not surprise us, for we are 
expressly told in one of the longer inscriptions that '• the Sovereign is accounted among the 
Ennead.” These gods are specified, as will be seen, in another of the inscriptions, as “the 
Ennead which is in this temple i there, however, Amun and Re^ are given separately, 
hile the two forms of Horns, he of Behdot and Harakhte, are not distinguished. 

On the jamb of the entrance to the main hall, and on the walls of the latter, stand the 
three long inscriptions which are the chief subject of this article. The earliest of them 
seems to be that which is on the left or north wall, and which is dated to the ninth year of 
Sethos’ reign, that is b.c. 1304 more or less. In fourteen perpendicular lines it records the 
construction of well and temple, concluding iiith the king’s prayer to the gods for the 
perpetuation of his name and deeds. At the side of the inscription there is a figure of the 
king, who stands facing it “ in an attitude of supplication,” says Lepsins. The text' runs 
as follows : 

The ninth year, the third month of summer, the twentieth day of the month, under the 
Majesty of 

Horns, Victorious Bull, Manifest in Thebes, Nourishing the Two Lands; 

Two Goddesses, Renewing Birth, Mighty of Scimetar, ^Repressing the Nine Bows; 

Horns of Gold, Renewing Manifestations, Mighty of Bows in all lands; 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, MenmarH ; 

Son of RH, Setoy-Maneptuh, given life for ever and ever. 


Th is dan • — 

Row His Majesty was surveying- the desert lands towards the hills, for his heart desired 
to see the cuttings whence the fine gohU is brought. And as His Majesty was mounting up 
with the knowledge of many streams^ he made a halt upon the ivay to exchange counsel with 
his heart And he .said: How wretched is a way that has no tvater ! What indeed is done 
by travellers to .stop- the parching of their throats i Who quenches their thirst, the homeland 
being far away and the desert wide ? Woe^ to him, a man that is adhirst in the wilderness ! 
Come nim {. \ let nw take thought for their welfare. L will make for them the means of 
preserving them alive, that they may bless my name in the future years that are to come, that 

generations yet h he may come to glory in me for my energy. For I am indeed compassionate 
(tmf remfrajui of ufit rers. 


tiiis aiaieko' p. 80. See too the bihliographical note at the end of 

; -r i evHei tm" cvpres-if.n hpr „i( being idiomatic for ‘ to be done by ’ Sswn rf 

L.w.vr. T. rf.. RJmhZcuo'zt VowU,,,,. of,, a Eyypfuai ,Suye, p. 103; as an interjection similarly 
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Now taken His Majesty had said these his ivards to his own heart, he ivent round about 
over the desert seeking a })lace to make a watering-station'^, — Now God- was guiding him, so 
as to grant the request which he desired, — And workers in stone were appointed to dig a well 
on the hills, in order that he (the king) might uplift the weary one, and refresh the heart that 
ishurnt up ht sununer. Then this place was finished off, hearing the great name Menmare^, 
And the waters flooded it very greatly, like the cavern of the two Nile-sources of Elephantine. 

And His Majesty said: See, God has given effect to my prayers; he causes loater to 
spring forth for me on the hills ; a way which since (the time of) the gods’^ had been wretched 
was made pleasant daring my reign. Pasture-lands profit the herdsman ; the breadth of the 
land is fortunate, when the King is active. Every deed that was unknoiun is made [knoivn /] 
in my time. 

Another good deed is come into my heart, by God's comnatnd, the founding of a town in 
which shcdl he an Abode"^ — the place which possesses a temple is noble. I will budd an Abode 
in this place, hearing the great name of [my~\ fathers [the gods~\; then shall they cause my 
deeds to endure, and i)iy name to flourish, bruited abroad over the foreign lands. 

Therenpon His Majesty commanded that directions be given to the foreman of the Kings 
ivorkrnen, ivho were with him as stonecutters. And there was made an excavation in this hill, 
a temple of these [gods]: Amun ^vas in it, Pe^ was inside it, Ptah and Osiris were in its 
Main Hall, Horns, Isis and Menmare^, the company of gods which is in this temple. 

And after the moniunent was completed, and adorned, and its pictuy^es and inscriptions 
made, came His Majesty to adoi^e his fathers, all the gods, and said : 

Hail to you, great gods who founded heaven and earth at your good pleasiu'e ! Ye shall 
shew me favour to all eternity, ye shall peipetuate my naiyie for ever, inasynuch as I am 
sey'viceable, am of good to you, am tvatchful over' the yyiattei's that ye wish. 

They'efore shall ye tell those who shall come, kiytgs, officials and people, to coyifirm for me 
my deeds under the supei'vision of my House at Abydos, He who acts upon the word of God 
is happy, because his plans fail^ not. Speak yourselves, and your word shall be acted on, for 
it is ye are the lords, I have spent yyiy life being staunch to you to seek my betterment with 
you. Cause my monuments to endure for me, my name being perpetuated upon the in. 

Apparently nothing whatever remains of the town or settlement of Avhich Sethos 
speaks, which is strange, since in this little-frequented spot traces of mud-brick buildings 
might fairly be expected to survive. Perhaps this part of the project was never carried out. 
It will be noticed that the construction of only the well and temple is actually related in the 
inscription. The position of the well is also not quite certain ; but in 1889 M. Golenischeff 
saw a structure in the wady quite near and almost opposite the temple which, he believes, 
doubtless marks the site of the cistern which Sethos’ workmen cut. That Sethos really 
“ opened ” the temple in person, as the record alleges, is doubtful. 

On the jamb or thickness of the doorway leading to the main hall, on the left as one 
enters, is an inscription in five lines, which in its general form is rather abnormal. It 

1 Hiuv, a very rare word of uncertain signification; in the Annals of Tutbraosis III (see Sethe, Cr- 
kundeyi iv, 6o5; it is sometimes translated ‘brook.’ 

2 Not ‘ the god ’ : the sense is vague and general, and of course without any implication of monotheism. 

3 The word-order, though highly unusual, does not lack point, and must not be emended. 

^ HiiiC, lit., ‘a stopping-place,’ used both of the dwellings of men and the chapels of gods ; for the latter 
use see Goldnimes papynis ; Pap. Leiden 350, recto, 1, 21 ; 3, 11. 

^ Ksa, ethical dative. ® Recueil de Traxaux, vol. xiil, PI. 1, opposite p. 80. 

32—2 
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coninieiicBS with tho con vent ioiitil forniulci oi docliCcition pLccd on every state monument 
throughout Egyptian history, and passes without warning into a poem of blessings on the 
king for his good deeds, which is put into the mouth of the grateful people. Short as it 
is, it does not lack difficulties ; the translation of the last line is quite uncertain. 

Horns, Victorious Bull, Manifest in Thehes, Nourishing the Two Lands: 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, [Meninare^f 

He made it as his nionument for Ins father Amen-Re^ together with his Ennead of gods, 
making for them a temple all anetv^ within which the gods are content. And he dug awell in 
front of it. The like of it had never been done by any ki)ig hut the bmieficent King, the son of 
Re^, Setby-Maneptah, the good Iterdsmun who preserves the life of his army, the father and 
mother of nianktnd. 

A}id they say f rota mouth to mouth : 

Amdir give him all time : 

Lengthen for him eternity twice over. 

(dods tvho are in " The Welli' 

Give ye him your span of life. 

Since he opened this tray for our passage 
]Y}ien it was stopped before us, 

So that we pass along it{.t) in safety, 

And come to its endif) alive. 

The d if cult way as it was^ in our hearts 
Is become a good u:ay. 

He causes the transport if ) of the gold to be as the falcon' s sight-. 

All genera tkms yet to be praying that he may have eternity. 

That he may )nake jubilees like Atum, 

That he may renew his yo>tth like Horns of Behdet ; 

Aince he has tnude a nionument in desert lands to all gods, 

And has drawn out water on hills which were far from men. 

O every ewped it>oi> [!!) tread upon the deserts by the life, stability and fortune of the 
A iug uj t.^pper and Jjomer hgypt, dfun niaref beloi'ed op Amen-Re^, the King of Gods! 

The Inst and l^aige^t <4' the important inscriptions^ of the Wady AhhM temple is by 
far tht‘ most «*bscur(‘ ef tin* three, it is also perhaps the most interesting. To the 
internal difficulties of iiuerpretatKai addetl the material damag’e which the text has 
siidered. hen the main hall was cur the rock was found to be defective at this part of 
the wall, and, s'> fre(j^urnrl\ m similar cases, was patched up with stones. On the good 
surface thus ul.itained tlie iusci’iptioii was cut, but subsequently the stones fell out, leaving 
lacunae in the text, of \\hich om* is e.insiderahle, depriving us through several lines of about 
a third of tht' length of thes(‘. 

It will perhaps he hc^r ; 4 i\e the traiislatirai forthwith, and to discuss it afterwards. 

The Ktng of Upper aud Lmrer Egypt, Menmurn^ : 

An if if Rf AfpnjAla nejitah , 


^ Lit., * tti a 
■ a, 


\iu. PI. 2. 


- Iw. rapid as the falcon’s sight. 
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He says before hia fathers all the Kings of Upper Egypt, and the Kings of Lower 
Egypt, riders of subjects : 

Hearken to me, Captains of Timuris^, 

Then sha.ll others hearken to you ; 

And ye shall be glad, even as I ^msh, 

And your deeds shall be recornpeiised accordingly. 

So that- ye shall be like the gods ; 

The Sovereign shall be accounted among the Ennead. 

This I have said while appointing my staff of gold- washer s" to my temple, to set them 
to supply my House my temple. 

As to gold, the flesh of the gods, it is not of your necessities. Refrain from saying ivhat 
Re^ said at the beginning of his woi'ds : My skin is of pure gold. For A man, the Lord of 

my temple, will{i) his eyes are upon his things. 

They love not misuse of their possessions. Ye shall refrain from harassing C) their people^ 

for they {the gods) ai'e like crocodiles {?). Rejoice not As 

to him who perverts the deed of another, the like is done to him in the end\ One spoils the 

monuments of the spoiler. The deed of liars^ endures not the King 

to cause you to know that L determined from afar to inform {?) you"^. L have made a 

staff of gold-tvasliers, all of them being dedicated [to~\ 

me alone. L made them into a staff all anew, with the purpose that they should continue ivith 

me. L did not take them from another staff to [place them] [Ihey shcdl he^] 

children of my House, dependents of my temple. 

As to any King ivho is yet to be, and who shall make lasting my acts, so as to cause 

[them] to endure forwarding its (the stafFs) produce to the House 

of Menmare^, to gild all their images. Am an, Harakhte, Ptah-Tenen, On[nophris] shall 

make [they shall cause?] them to prosper, to rule the lands in happjiness, to slay the Red 

Land and Nubia. Their kas shall be enduring, and their abundant provision shall continue ; 
it shall fill those tvho are upon earth. Re^ shall hear [their prayers, so] that none shall say: 
L want. 

But as to any King zoho is yet to b% who shall subvert all my plans, and ^vho shall say : 
The lands are at my disposal ; mine are they''‘ whatever they be ; so saying — it is a course 
evil in the hearts of the gods! Surely those ones^ shall answer it in Heliopolis. Lt is they 
are the Assessors..., they shall make answer on account of their property, they shall he red 
like a flame of fire, they shcdl hake the flesh of them that will not listen to me; they shall blot 

^ T;-mri, a poetical name for Egypt. - Xt{t) ta pw, apparently 'it is that you....’ 

^ (var, k-ic-r) a nh, perhaps literally ‘ miners (?) of the washing of gold.’ The first word, which 
occurs also on the Kuhhdn Stele, 1. 10, and Torah of Paheri (E. E. F.), PL III, is construed sometimes as 
a pluriil, sometimes as a masculine collective; can it be connected with Arabic jlS Ho scoop out’ and 
Hebrew 2 Kings 19. 24, from the stem up ? 

^ Lit., ‘ an end becomes to him in doing the like.’ 

» The word Hiars’ must allude to attempts to replace the name of the author of the monument by 
another one. 

^ Sivdf-ta would more naturally mean 'to make you prosjier,’ but since the king apparently goes on to 
say that the staff of gold-miners was appointed solely for his own benefit, it is difficult to see what this 
could mean. Perhaps swdktn has here the sense of sicR Ih'ta. 

'For this idiom see ZeiUchrift fur ilgyptlsche Sprache, voL XLI (1904\ p. 135. 

^ 'Those ones’ seeks to render the vague and allusive jwnoun tictn\ 
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htiu out who spoih iny plans, shall (jive him over to the tortare-chamher of De'et. I have 

saidif) your... Let one who is free from his guilt rescue him: why then{^), he is 

another one that is slippery-hearted (/), the Ennead shall arraign hind. 

as to any oficud who shall beseech the Iving, and who shall give a good reminder to 
confirm under my name what I Jaive done : God shall cause Jiim to he revered upon earth, his 
end being peaceful as one who goes to his ka'. 

Bat as to any ojficial who shall suggest to his Lord this desire: to take workmen away, 
and to put them on another endowment-, in manner of an evil ivitness : he is destined to a fire 
that shall kindle his flesh, to a blaze that shall devour Ids members, because 2 )Ly" Majesty has 
made all these things for the of them, the Lords of my House. 

God ahliors him who interferes with his people; he fails not to frustrate the spoiler. 
But the staff of gold- washers which L have made for the House of Menmare^ shall he excepted 
and prtvdeged ; it shall not be eiicroached upon by any man who is in the whole land, by any 
Captain of the Gold, by any Controller of the Desert. 

As ti> udiosoever shall interfere with any of them, so that they be put in another place, 
he wdl make the gods and goddesses, Lords of my House, into adversaries; because all my 
things are a heritage under their feet for ever and ever. But the Captain of the staff of 
gold-washers oj the House of Menniare^ shall be independent in delivering their produce of 
gold to the ILoose of Menmare^. 

^ 1 -'? to wJajsoever shall ignore this decree, Osiris %vill pursue him, and Lsis his wife, and 
Horus his chihlrew ; and the Great Ones, Lords of the '^Sacred Land,” ivill make their 
reckoning with him. 


In its gist this inscription is an address by Sethos to future kings, exhorting them to 
respect tlie endowment ot gold which he has instituted for his House’’ at Abydos — or, as 
he ex[>lains el.-^owhcre, f<>r the gods to whom the House is dedicated. He promises that 
it they do this their wishes shall be respected in turn, and their good deeds rewarded. 
He even seeks, as it >eeiiis, to dissuade them from the use of gold, which they do not 
require, aiul which is appropriate to the gods ; he hints that for kings to use flesh 

ot the gods tor their own purpo^>es wmuld be sacrilegious. With Sethos’ quotation from 
some old legend about ^>110 might ciuiiparo the beginning of the ‘Destruction of Mankind’ 
text, in which it is ,stiid iA tlie snii-god : Aow His Majesty had grown old ; his bones tuere 
silver, his fiesh was gold, his hair was lapis lazuli:' He seems to urge that there is the less 
rea^on wh\ lii^ uiineis should interfered wdth in the future since he himself upset no 
exi‘>ting aiiangeiiients in making up hi> staii of gold- washers, but created it out of new men, 
not drawing upon othe*r staft^. He mentions — doubtless wdth a mental reservation — that 
the gr)ld is gilding the images of the gods, and invokes blessings and curses on any 


App.uviith liriv against the man w'ho, hiraself personally innocent, attempts 

tu ro'^oue the nriithaetor pivvinu-lv tl.'.aahcl H,/ i>, a tnuj that occurs again Amistasi I\\ 10, 10. 

M wnttou for ‘m go to law with,' see htARmxER, Inscription of Mes, p. 14, n. 14. 

- N'/r, -ee IlRro-cu, /•/>., p, l\(y2. 

The ha> for-etluliy 'lh>' for *Mv/* 

» Lit., ‘the rc.yUm.,.A ilH.e on hi^ -avn; hand in delivering their produce.’ Ilr drtfhsis clearly an 
, iToeTj .t_m p ha\e jU see Sterx, Roptische UrauLtnatik, § 555. A close 


iiliouiatic here, <0 oiTooTq >et_m 

parallel Horn< oU, 1 1 . hitherto im-mider-t 1 . 

■ A vvry .■urin'i. .'x.niiplo of tk.' mU ma-ical rule u.aUla .?/, 
xi. ,cc Ij- 229 c 


Khoiir, ^uiid-tilv inv'i 


ifithbtt.i aficio utar ; for Amun, Mut and 
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Pharaoh of the future who shall respectively maintain Sethos’ endowment or convert it to 
his own use. A g<jod or an evil fate is similarly promised to any minister who shall incline 
his sovereign to one of these two courses. The curses are characteristically lurid ; and 
Sethos apparently threatens that the evildoer will have especially tu deal with those gods 
of the temple who were members of the Heliopolitan Ennead, which, we know, constituted 
the Assessors on the Day of Judgment. After further warnings, and a statement of the 
rights of the staff'' and its Captain, the address is rounded off with a picturesque male- 
diction against the heedless. 

It is not in human nature for cupidity to be held in check by the voices of the dead, 
especially where gold is in question. From the highly-coloured ' Dedicatory Inscription ' 
of Ramesses II at the House of Henmare^ in Abydos, it appears that at Sethos' death that 
building, which was still incomplete, was abandoned and its revenues confiscated, and that 
the whole foundation had to be organised and financed anew by Ram esses. Nor indeed is 
Ramesses himself immune fi*oni the suspicion of having, in his later years, utilised the 
institution of the Wady Abbad for his own benefit: an indiscreet scribe has scribbled the 
following words on one of the pillars, ''Bringing Gold for the eleventh 8ed-festival of Usimare^ 
setpenre^^r If we are charitable we shall suppose that this refers to voluntary offerings 
made by the priesthood of Sethos’ House at Abydos on the occasion of Ramesses II’s 
eleventh jubilee. 

Such are the three principal inscriptions of the Wady Abbad temple. There remain 
three stelae cut on the rocks near by. The most curious of these is that in which Sethos 
is worshipped by one of his subjects, Yuni'~. The king, wearing the Ivhepresh crown and 
holding the crook-sceptre and symbol of life, is seated in a chair. Yuni kneels before him, 
with his hands raised in homage, and addresses to him the following brief poem : 

Adorations for thy ka’, thou good and gracious ruler, child of Am un ; 

TIioii Sun, by the sight of whom one lives ; 

Thou ka’ of mankind. 

My gody tvho created me to be one who acts (f, 

Thou causest me to mix with nobles. 

How he prospers tvho serves thee daily ! 

For the ka’ of the Head of the Stable-of-Setdy-Maneptah, the Charioteer of His Majesty, 

The Pmnce of Kush, Chief of the Mazay, Yuni, repeating life and joy in 

Another® is more elaborate. In the upper division Sethos makes an offering of wine to 
Amen-Re^, Mut, Re^, Osiris, Isis and Horns. In the lower division is one of the rare repre- 
sentations of the Syrian Astarte, who is mounted on a galloping horse, and brandishes spear 
and shield^. Facing her is a man kneeling with raised hands, and between them the legend: 

Making adoration to Amen-Be^ ; 

Prostration before Milt, Lady of Heaven ; 

Giving adoration to Re^; 

Propitiation to Osiris and Isis ; 

1 Lepsius, JJenkmaler, Texthand iv, ji. 82. - Lepsics, Denknuder, iii, 138, ii. 

® Lepsius, Dentnuiler, iii, 138, o. 

^ The name is, however, written simply (see, however, textual note below p. Sol), and some 
{e.g. Max Muller, Asieii und Europa, p. 316) have thought that an otherwise unknown goddess nby is- 
here recorded. 
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Ptah, Lord of Truth, and Sahhmet, beloved of Ptak; 

I a)n come before thee, Horns of Behdet ; 

I invoke Hathor, Lady of Behdet ; 

That ye may protect your Son, the Lord of the Two Lands, Menniart^, with life, 
continuance and fortune. 

That ye -may cause me to worship the end of this [being as c//] headman of 

my city ; for the ka' of the head of the stable of Amdn, the Captain of the 
Gold, 

The name of this man was doubtless contained in the line of writing, now defaced, 
which ran along the bottom of the stone. 

The last stela ^ is a double one, and commemorates two people. In the upper part 
are represented ‘'Horns of Behdet, the Great God, Lord of Heaven, Ruler of the Gods,'' and 
a seated lion-god on a plinth, who is described as "Horns, Loyul of the Desert, the Great God, 
Lord of HeavotT Over the man who stands worshipping them is written : 

Made by the Captain of the Gold, Anena, justified in the Xecropolis, 

In the lower part Ptah and Sakhmet are seated before a table of offerings, behind 
which is a kneeling man : with the legend : 

Made by the Marine [who was charged] to dig The Well of Setoy-Maneptah. 

As a memorial of the man who made the well of which the inscriptions have so much 
to say, this stela is not without historical interest. The “marine,” whose name is lost in 
the long lacuna, is shown by his gods to have been a Memphite. 


l>[DLio(rRAFHicAL NouE. 1 he tirst meiitiun ot the temple ot ady Abbad in modern times seems to 
•have been made by Caillial 0, who <>ii Phite '2 of hi^ T oyoye de V Oasis de Thebes gives a view and plans of 
the buihling ; the preceding plate gives a iiseUil map of the region. In 1844 it Wiis visited by Lepsius, 
who published the temple's hieroglyphic inscriptions and tw^o of the stelae in his Denkmaler, Abth. ill, 
Plates 138-41 ; hi> descriptive note> will he found in the text of that work, Band iv, pp. 75 f. In 1889 
M. CloLEM^CHEEF \ 1 -ited the temple on his wmv to Berenice on the Bed Sea, and published in the Recueil 
d*> Tf'Ot fifov, \ ol. xin, t’p* ^ impio\ ed copies of the three longest temple inscriptions together with a new 
stela. For translations nf which all hut ScHiAPARELLbs have been compared with our own), see Chabas, 
Insrriptinn Historiq^fe rlijne dr 1858, reprinted in Blhliothhpie Egyytologique,AovL\^0, 

pp. with plulol.>gical commentary : and Les Inscriptions relatires aux Mines d'Or de Muhie, reprinted 

BihL Lgyptfd., r<»me lu, pp. 18 < ff. : Lauth, Dir ziveitnlteste Lan.dkarte aehst Graherplaaen, in Sitziings- 
hrrirhtr Jrr knnigL hayrr. Ahal mir drv \XUsrnsrhnffen, 1871, vul. I, pp. 204 tf.; Birch, Inscriptions of the 
indd Mines at Ilhedrsa h andkifhan, in llrei>rd.< of the Past, First Serias, vol. viii, pp. 67 0*.; Brugsch, 
Oeschirhfe Argypo-ns, pp. 475 f. : ( h.LKXisCHEFF, loc. cit. : Schiaparelli, La Catena Orientate delV Egitto, 
pp. 82 11:; Maspero, Histnire Anriennr, vol. n, p. 375; Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. iii, §§ 162 f. 
\ aluable accounts ot the temple and its surroundings., and of the route thereto, are given by Mr Arthur 
\\ EiGALL in his Trarc/s m the Up^j^r Ejyytiaa Deserts, Chapter vi, and Guide to the Antiquities of Upper 
Egypt, pp. 351 rb Tlie text fmni winch our translations are made is that of GoLf^xiscHEFF, or, where this 
tailed, that ot Lki’siis. Ihc copies laadc ly these scholars were compared by one of us some vears ago 
with LepsIUs' squeezes ; the following w^ere the principal results 




L, D., Ill, lt<», b. a- rcM-ed by ( loienisclieti: I. 5. 

jp[p]^^ 


p§ t 

X> I ^ATAV 


portion of tic 


tish 


O 


1 . 6 . SlU 


' 0 eui^< iiearlT cert.iiii. 1. 11. After 


Tro 


■XIII. i‘l, 3, with ^.>ule .idditi.jii> fr.an Lepsius, IWiIjohJ, iv, p. 
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A/WA though is damaged. 1. 12. 

I I "" I I I 


itfw the lower part of the plural ntric i>-s clear ; read 

1. 1*1. r/VAA/VS . 

I I I ( f I I I 

L., D.^ 140, d. 1. 5. The gap was probably never Med out. 

L., n., in, 140, c. 1. 2. 'Ih-k-f-tii «»■•((!. I. 3. followed by 

, but by a determinative of indefinite sliape. L 6. j ' ^ 

diately after the gap, bottom, determinative of r/isic is perhaps 

equivalent to the hieratic oblique stroke \. 1. 10. After the gap Cljl 

the 2=3 is written over <; — ;> ; evidently the original hieratic had a badly made c:^: 

^ 1 
; -r . 1. 17. 


(end). 1. 7, imme- 
lerhaps 

Jl 


sculptor has transcribed in two diffei*ent ways, both times wrongly. 1. 15. 


W 


L., D.y III, 138, n. 1. 3. [| 
1. 7. • I hp 


superim 2 JOsed on 'j 


AAA/NAA 

/VWVAA 


AA/VW 

Ikt n p> 


which the 

f 

A 0 


f AAAAAA L J A n 

O . 1. 5, I 1 1. 1. 6. Begins ; irM 

O 0. /wvw\ 


n 


, Line at bottom. After Hy a correction, 


\ 




being 


or 


L., Z>., Ill, 138, o. The name of the equestrian goddess is written ^ ^ . The squeeze appeared to 

i . , 

show a small r to the right of but neither Lepsius nor GolenischefF has not'ced this. 1. 1. -<2>- liw ; 


□ 


/W\AAA J 0 

.£? 1 \>' ’ ‘ C. 

a/wvaa ‘j 

end. 1. 10. « ■ 

AAAAAA 

in length. 


n 


A 0 

^end. 1. 6. end. 1. T. 
?i ^ I in n Ae end. 1. 10. 


[ end. 1. 8. Phicij 


> 


0 


All the linc.s a^^pear to be quite irregular 


The picture of the temple which we give in Plate LI 1 1 is taken from a 2 ->hutograph by M. Golenischeff ; 
we are deeply indebted to him for sending us this and for permitting us to reproduce it hei'e. A small 
engraving made by Faucheb-Gudi^*^ after the same photograph is included in Maspeeo, op. cit.^ p. 375. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 


33 
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By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


Ax institution familiar to Egyptian students is the '‘House of Life,” which was 
apparently a department of every important temple, and to which the records often refer as 
the centre of learning, and therefore of magical and occult knowledge. Such knowledge 
was no specialised esoteric study in Egypt, but a part of general priestly scholarship, and 
the House of Life was primarily a college of savants — possibly in a sense a university. 
The stories of the Possessed Princess and of Si-Osiri indicate that the King regularly 
summoned the Scribes of the House of Life,” when confronted by such problems as the 
curing of a mysterious disease, or the reading of a sealed letter by clairvoyance. The 
Vatican inscription of L^zaharresnet shows that they studied medicine ; and in later times, 
as hieroglyphic writing passed out of general use and became only a branch of priestly 
culture, the redaction of documents in that script became one of their duties, and hiero- 
glyphic itself came to be known as Writing of the House of Lifeh” 

It happens that we have no native record of a royal dream which required expert 
interpretation ; but a fact hitherto overlooked shows that in that case also the services of 
the House of Lite would have been invoked. The Coptic (Bohairic) version of the Bible 
employs a curious word i^sphransh^ for the “magicians” of Egypt whom Pharaoh 

called in to declare to him his dream ot the kine and the ears of corn, and who failed where 
Joseph succeeded. This word, which occurs only in this narrative {Gen, xli. 8, 24), is 

beyond doubt a survival in a somewhat worn-down form of the term 

hcribe oi the House ot Lite. In the Septuagint, from which the Copts made their 
vei’Mon ut the Old lestament, the original Hebrew word, which is obscure in meaning, is 
rendered roes' “interpreters,” "expounders,” and it is interesting to find the term 

Sciibe ot the House of Life preserved*^, with the special meaning “interpreter of dreams,” 
in a period when the House of Life as an institution had long since ceased to exist. 


I The references in the J.)ecrec ‘>f (Janupu, -11. 18, 32, 34, 37), which renders 


by ot 


'(€poypaij.fX(iT€'is, are .'Specially ius tractive in this eoiinexi(m. 

- So written tcy. ( ocvAT-MoxrhT, Utnaoufawt, laser. 12, line 11. 

rhi- tonn with the hos of ^ m 4, -scrihe,^' is imt quite that which would have been expected; for 
m>te.id of compare the cognate oath, and the Graeco-Koman writings 

z^T' 'XcxZJ ' Iha-owH, Worte^'b., p. 197. 
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By C. C. EDGAR, M.A. 


The inscription reproduced below is on a statuette-base in the Museum of Alexandria. 
It has been already published by two good epigi*aphists, by Seymour de Ricci in the Arcldv 
fur PapyriLsfoy^schang, voL ii, p. 561, no. 98, and by Breccia in his catalogue Iscrizioni 
greche e latine, no. 170. Both editors read ^waifcy] in 1. 1 as an abnormal nominative, while 
in 1. 3 de Ricci proposes to read ag^iiepria as an accusative ( = But Breccia, to 

whom I am indebted for a squeeze of the inscription, agi'ees now that the following inter- 
pretation is altogether more probable. 


fc|< koinanXW 


lllNAiXlIEfHA 

0 £ nAXAN A? 


One of the commonest errors in Greek papjTi and inscriptions is the writing of r\ for 
ei. If instead of r^vvaiKT] a[ and dp'^iepea we read ^vvaLKela (dative) and dpy^ikpeia 
(nominative), the general sense becomes clear and the text may be partly restored as 
follows : 

[ ^ovLaKT} fyvvaiKi'ya 

[avv6S(p avWrjfcav] eK kocvo)v XP^1~ 

{^pdrcov d^pip dpxidprfa 

l^fcal 7rpoa]rdTi<; /cal Tercpt^ 

[ L • K]atVap 09 Ila^ft)!^ a. 


33—2 
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The inscription then is a dedication of a statuette to a certain avvoio^ of women by 
certain of the office-bearers. The first of these was chief-priestess and had a name ending 
in -apLv. such as Therinoutharin or Apollonariii. A second, whose name is lost, was president ; 
unless indeed (but this is not so probable) the was also irpoararL^ or dp^^TTpoaraTi^, 

Another of the dedicators bore the Egyptian name of Tetiris (Tem-Her), but her title is 
not preserved : the only objection to restoring (convener) is that in similar dedi- 

cations the title of a way coy 6<; always precedes that of TTpoardTr)^, As for the name of the 
synod itself we know of an WiroWayiuafci) avvoSo'^, presumably of men (Breccia, op. cit., 
no. 132) ; but one cannot venture on the strength of that to restore [WTroW^oviaKr) in 1, 1. 
As the statuette was probably a representation of the deity w'hom the synod worshipped, a 
god's name in the accusative may have stood at the beginning of 1. 1 : that, however, is 
uncertain. 

The inscription belongs to the reign of Augustus. Many similar dedications are extant, 
mostly dating from early Roman times. As a rule the statuette is offered to the sjuiod by 
one ot its office-bearers, on the conclusion of his term of office or on some other occasion. 
It might be a portrait ot a beneiactor or a distinguished member of the synod {e.g. Breccia, 
op. cit., nos. 45, 144): but more often it was a representation of the patron-god of the 
association. M hat gives a special interest to the present inscription is that it introduces 
us to an organized synod of ivomen^ whereas in all the other inscriptions of this class onlv 
men s names are mentioned. 
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THE EARLIEST BOATS ON THE NILE 

A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

At the end of his interesting article in the last number of the Journal (pp. 174 — 176) 
Professor Breasted mentions the fact that reed-floats similar to those still used in modern 
Nubia — the survivals of the earliest known means of navigation on the Nile — are employed 
by fishermen on the West coast of South America; and he quotes, by way of illustration, 
a recent paper by Prof. Hiram Bingham in the American Geographic Magazine (Vol. xxiv, 
No. 4, April, 1913, p. 389). Prof. Hiram Bingham was good enough to send a photograph 
of his South American reed-floats to Pi^ofessor Breasted ; this, having reached us too late 
for inclusion with Professor Breasted s own contribution, is now given in Plate LIV of the 
present number. 

On the same Plate is reproduced a snap-shot taken by Mr J. G. Milne in Dec,, 1905, 
from the courtyard of Professors Grenfell and Hunt's house at Behneseh. Professor Grenfell 
writes that the fishermen on the Bahr Yusuf were out every day on such rafts fishing 
with small drag-nets. Their skill at balancing themselves upright and throwing the nets 
from these slender structures always used to excite our admiration, for they seldom upset.” 

Thus the modern use of the reed-floats seen by Professor Breasted in Nubia seems 
proved for Middle Egypt as welP. 

^ From Mr Griftitlfs bibliography (below p. 278 ) it will be aeen that Mr Oric Bates also speaks of 
these reed-floats in his recent work on fishing in Ancient Egypt. 
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AX AECHAIC FUNERARY STELE 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Litt. 


Not thirty years ago the origins of Egyptian Art seemed to be wrapt in impenetrable 
mystery. The excavations of Mariette and others in the vast necropolis that extends from 
north of Gizeh to Sakkareh and far beyond had rendered familiar the sculjjtural achieve- 
ments ol the Pyramid-builders — consummate masterpieces executed in a strongly marked 
and highly con veil tienal style. Clearly a long development lay behind this Art ; but at 
that time the stages which preceded it and led up to it were represented only by a few 
i.solated monuments, none of them dating back further than the beginning of the Third 
Dynasty, the series of discoveries initiated by de Morgan at NekMeh and by Amelineau 
and Petrie at Abydos came as a complete revelation ; within a few years the Ai*t of the 
Predynastic times and of the First Dynasty grew as familiar as that of the age of Cheops 
and Mycerinus, and the evolution of the Egyptian artistic convention could now be studied 
step by st(^p. 


So much has been learnt about this evolution of late, and the new finds have kept the 
archaeologists so busy, that there is a tendency to ignore the rather formidable gaps in the 
sequence which still remain. A few of the motifs found on the walls of the Fourth Dynasty 
tombs 01 on the lock-tublets of k 5 inai may be paralleled in the earlv fragments found at 
Abydos and Hieraconpolis, but it must be confessed that the work of the Second and Third 
Dynasties is as yet but very imjierfectly known. Where, for example, are the early models 
foi the admiiable leliefs to be found on the walls of the mastabas at Gizeh, and where are 
the paintings that inspired the Meydum geese ? Better material exists for tracing the 
de\elopmeiit of the funerary stele with its scene of the funerary repast, but a considerable 
space that has not yet been bridged intervenes between the rough tomb-stones of the First 
Dniasty from Abydos and such early stelae as that found by Garstang at Rekakneh^ or the 
less unusual ones oi' the Third Dynasty at Leyden and Munich-. 

All the mure important, therefore, is the extremely early and most remarkable stele 
reproduced in Plate LV.^ This is now preserved in the Bankfield Museum at Halifax, 
and has been known to Egyptologists for the past ten years through a meritorious little 
pamphlet— surely the cheapest ot all Egyptological publications, for it costs only a penny — 
111 whici . i Ihonias Mi(lgle\, the Curator ot the Bolton Museums, figures and describes 


(.An>TAN.,. n. n,..I PL .^ee also PI. 21 and pp. 41, 4.5. 

.^1 etc. : Die Denkuwler chi alten Reiches, PL XXIII. 

d 'i a!!''' 1 1 ' •'rM-"’''''’; Pl. U. The various early .stelae are collected 

eO/7e Paris, 1908. 
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the Egyptian Tablets in the Bankfield Museum ^ The history of these tablets is recounted 
by the Curator of the Bankfield Museum, Mr H. Ling Roth, in a preface to the said 
pamphlet. They were brought to Halifax in the year 1839, it is alleged from Thebes, by 
a Mr Jeremiah Rawson, whose brother shortly afterwards presented them to the Halifax 
Literary and Philosophical Society. They remained in the rooms of that Society until 1899, 
when some alterations to the building necessitated their removal to the Bankfield Museum. 
As the line-drawing given by Mr Midgley does scant justice to so exceptional a monument, 
I applied to Mr Ling Roth for permission to have a photograph made, and it is owing to his 
kind consent that I am able to reproduce the stele here. The making of a satisfactory 
negative presented considerable difficulty; cind I desire to express to Mr Ling Roth my special 
thanks not only for making the necessary arrangements with the photographer on my 
behalf, but also for his courtesy in answering the various enquiries I have addressed to him. 

The stele, which is of ‘'a pale buff colour'’ and '‘very hard" (a siliceous limestone ?), 
measures 49 cm. in height by a breadth, at the base, of 29*2 cm. A first respect in which, 
despite a close general agreement, it differs from all other early stelae bearing a represen- 
tation of the funerary banquet is that it has a round top. Most of the private stelae found 
by Prof. Petrie in the neighbourhood of the tombs of the First Dynasty kings at Abydos 
are round-topped, and so too are the magnificent royal stelae of the Horns Zet le roi 
serpent'') and the Horus Qa-^a; but these, again, differ in that but little more than the 
name of their owners is sculptured upon them. In the Third and Fourth Dynasties the 
funereal stelae no longer stood more or less free, but were encased in the brickwork of the 
mastabas or became empanelled at the top of the "false doors" carved in stone it is for 
this reason, doubtless, that their shape is invariably rectangular^ and the rounded tops do 
not come into vogue again until the Middle Kingdom. 

This, then, would appear to be a first reason for assigning to our stele a very early date, 
perhaps as early as the Second Dynasty. But the whole manner of depiction, the character 
of the hierogl}q)hs, and the unsymmetrical way in which these and the various offerings are 
dispersed over the available field, provide far more cogent evidence in this direction. The 
technique is clumsy enough ; but the clumsiness is due, one feels, less to a lack of skill in 
the sculptor than to an absence of good pre-existing models. The craftsman is groping his 
way ; in other words, the reliefs are archaic. 

The owner of the stele is shown seated upon a throne such as is later reserved almost 
exclusively to the Pharaoh and the gods^; the phenomenon is common, the ceremonial 
instruments of more recent date often having been objects of everyday use in an earlier age. 
The general pose of the figure is that usual in later times, but the body, and particularly 

1 County Borough of Halifax^ Bankfield Museum Xotes\ Xo. Egyptian Tablets f hy Thomas 
Midgley. Halifax, 1907. 8vo, 11 pages. 

2 Stelae encased in brickwork, see Quibell, Tornb of Hesy, pp. 4 — 5 ; Junker, Vorbericht kher die 

ziveite Grahung bei den Fyramiden (in Anzeiger d. philMdst. KL d. kais. Akad. d. Menna, 1913), 

pp. 5 — 6. Examples of the rectangular stele forming a part of the ‘‘false door*’ are too common to need 
many references; see, however, Petrie, Medum^ PI. XX. 

3 The Rek^neh stele mentioned above is rectangular, yet apparently was not encased in the brick- 
work of the tomb. 

^ See particularly von Bissing, op. cit.., PI. 16 a. In Lange-Schaefer, Grab- vad Denksteine des 
Miitleren Reichs., only some six or seven stelae show private persons seated on a throne of this kind, and 
in practically every case the stele in question is a small and insignificant one (see PL XCTI, with the 
references, p. 12) ; it is not apparent whether we here have an archaistic trait or mere thoughtlessness. 
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the arms, are attenuated and without skill in the modelling. The dress worn seems to be 
a tightly fitting garment, which, for all we can see, might even swathe the feet. This 
garment is supported by two bands passing over the shoulders, a quite exceptional trait: 
for a moment one might ask oneself whether the person depicted is not a woman, but xhe 
coiffure and the hieroglyphic inscriptions quickly banish this supposition. The hands are 
stretched out towards an altar of the usual shape, the foot of which rests on a line that is 
continued to the right and is raised considerably above the level of the bottom of the 
throneb Upon the altar or table, as perhaps it would more rightly be termed, lie four 
loaves : these might be the usual half-loaves indistinctly outlined, but at all events they are 
not aiTanged in the ordinary way, i.e, in two groups with the cut edges pointing inward. 
Upon the top of the loaves rests part of the foreleg of an ox. 

The rest of the field is occupied with a multitude of small pictures. Some, and above 
all those immediately over the figure of the deceased, are definitely phonetic hieroglyphs ; 

S(-> too are the fiowers and coiled ropes interspersed among the offerings and 

standing for the words ‘‘ thousand and ‘‘ hundi*ed ’’ respectively. Others are almost as 
definitely delineations of specific offerings (cakes, jugs of beer, etc.) imagined to be lying 
beside the altar. Xot a few of the objects depicted are symbolic in one way or another: 
thus the tall water-jug in the ring-stand near the top alludes to the “libation” (khh) that 
preceded every well-ordered funerary meal: the stream of water that issues from the jar in 
an unnatural curve is evid(mce enough that this jar is not supposed to be present merely 
in a quiescent, semi-ornamental state, like the empty syphon on a lodging-house sideboard. 
Symbolic in a different maimer are the hearls of fowl and cattle to be seen near the bottom 
of the stele : the beoks in the one case and the horns in the other are the most character- 
istic features of these different varieties of offering ; but the heads and necks of the birds, 
at least, would have been unsatisfying fare apart from their more succulent portions, and 
it is plain that we have here an instance o^ pars pro toto. 

1 he fact is that our stele constitutes an admirable example of that mixed style of 
coiiimunicatiou through vi>ible imagos in which writing, i.e. the deliberate suggestion of 
words and sonteiioes, is as } et only partly differentiated from concrete pictorial representa- 
tion. I have tried to explain the evoluti-m of hieroglyphic writing elsewhere^'; but it may 
be worth while to reiterate my thesis here in slightly different terms. It must be remem- 
bered that all Egyptian writing, even demotic, is fundamentally pictorial ; its elements are 
all }>ictnres, whether or not they are intended to convey their meaning qua pictures. In 
the beginning in }>ie-D\iiastic times— all Egyptian paintings and sculptures that had 
a communicative function relied upon the method of visible depiction alone. The in- 
siitficioncy of thi>^ method sooii made itself felt : and not long before the rise of the First 
Dynasty actual i)ortrayal began to be supplemented, and its signification eked out, by new 
elements which were still pictorial, but in which depiction made its appeal indirectly in one 


‘ lu the Munich ..tele the foot of the altar heats in mid-air. Is this difference of groimd-level an 
attempt tn indnate a diffuTmce M di^tanue, the near side of the throne being closer to the spectator than 
the ha.o ot the altar ^ riii- i.s not irnpo^Mble, and the offerings of beef, etc. alluded to in the hieroglyphs 
underneith the i>a>e may he .(.iiceived ..f us lying in the foresround. 

I For tlv w,.y ,u wladi the flower Ho' came to sy.abohze the woixl ‘•'thousand," also k/w’, see my 

.irtu-.o 0,1 r,. eo'-ov o „ , ,jj Eyi^dlna hler,-,yh,pldr vriting, in Journal of Egyptian Archae- 

ohvjj!, Vith It, 1 \>. hi— e-pcLially p 72, 

■ See lay article .inoted in the hist note, and particularly pp. Tl- 7 o. 
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of two ways : either some spoheu xcorcP was suggested on the principle of the rebus, or else 
an idea was conveyed not identical with, but somehow intimately related to, the object 
depicted. We must imagine that the admixture of such phonetic and symbolic elements 
became more and more considerable as time went on; and at length a distinction made itself 
apparent between pictures that were frankly pictures and intended to be interpreted as 
such, and pictorial signs or hieroglyphs, as we call them, which, though by no means all 
phonetic, yet when taken in connection with one another compelled interpretation through 
the medium of language. The Egyptians here reached the parting of the ways: their 
painted and sculptured scenes henceforth served more and more an aesthetic purpose, this 
tending to overshadow the primary purpose of communication ; for communication of the 
more utilitarian sort hieroglyphs were from now onwards employed, the individual signs 
rapidly dwindling to a uniform miniature size and being arranged in the sequence of spoken 
language, sometimes in vertical columns and sometimes in horizontal lines. It must not be 
imagined that the divorce of depicted form and written meaning ever became complete; 
scenes did not cease entirely to narrate and instruct, nor did the hieroglyphs surrender 
their decorative interest. Moreover, writing and pictures remained closely associated in 
practice, as they do to some extent even among ourselves ; only it must be remembered 
that, while we employ pictures to illustrate our printed books, writing, in the sense of 
language-writing, was invented in Egypt originally for the contrary purpose of 'illustrating’' 
pictures. 

It is time to return to details, and it will be best to begin with the offerings and with 
the hieroglyphs thcit supplement and explain them. To these belongs the phonetically 

written word for ^‘incense” together with the 

adjoining ewer and basin that are intended to convey the notion of ‘"ablution” and the 
already discussed water-jar, the purpose of which was “libation.” Censing, ablution, and 
libation were the preliminaries of every funerary feast, and one or other of the three is 
mentioned on most of the early stelae that have come down to us-: “ablution ' is the still 
practised Eastern custom of washing the hands and mouth be tore partaking ot tood^ while 
“censing” and “libation” symbolize the ritual restoration to the dead body of its odour and 
moisture, things inseparable from the vitality that is capable ot appetite^. The nature of 
the large, oval, bisected offering to the right of the symbol for “ libation ” is obscure, but 
below it stand the hieroglyphic signs for 2200, indicating that such was the quantity which 
the deceased had at his disposal. The sign for 2000, a flowering plant with two stalks, 
may be compared with corresponding words lor one, two, and three thousand that occur 
repeatedly below, the rebus-sign khd having as many stalks as there are required thousands. 
This is a significant archaic trait, for which the numbers of the smitten enemies on the 
pedestal of the statue of king Khasekhem (Dyn. II 0 are the best paralleR 

Representations of specific offerings and numbers referring to them now follow one 
another in alternate lines. By no means ail the offerings can now be identified for what 

^ Or part of a word. 

- E.g.^ Weill, op, cit., the stelae depicted on pp. 220, 226, 300, Pis, III, IV. 

The shape of the ewer here is quite unusual. For literary references to washing before meals, j>ee 
A)i(jstasi /, 3, 8; d’Orbineg^ 12, 0. 

^ See Davies-Gardixer, Tomb of A mencm/i tty p. 76. 

See Quibell, HierakoapoUs, PI. XL, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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they are, the shapes being often indeterminate and phonetic clues but seldom accompany- 
ing them. In the second row is a helmet-like cake to which seem to belong the alphabetic 

letters an article of food thus designated occurs in the stereotyped ''longer list 


of offerings” of the Fifth Dynasty f At the end of the third row is a pair of symbols, a vine 
on props and, beneath it, a basket for grapes, which often are found as the hieroglyphs 
expressing "wine” ; we see them again in slightly modified form, to the left of the altar, 
followed by the characteristic vessel for wine with network cover- and the rope-coil meaning 
100. The fourth row consists of a beer-jug on the left and the ordinary sign for "bread” on 
the right : the damaged sign between them may be an oil-jar. The fifth and sixth rows 
comprise the heads of four kinds of bird and those of four kinds of cattle respectively ; in 


the former case only three distinct numbers seem to be given, namely 120, ^110, and 
2100 ; in the last line, hardly visible on the Plate, the numbers appear to be, from 


right to left, 2000, 200, 1000, 20. 

It remains only to interpret the name and titles that stand above the head of the 
deceased. As in the case of so many early inscriptions we are here reduced to somewhat 
desperate guesswork. \\ ithout doing serious violence to any sign except perhaps the very 

problematic one that comes first^, we might construe 


I 


oo 

o 




hw rhijt^ usiv J/ry) "...hotpe’s son, the protector of the kings subjects Marye.” 

It would be tedious to detail the reasons that might be adduced for and against this inter- 
pretation, I set it forth merely as a target for the more critical among my colleagues; in 
demonstiating ]ts errors they may perhaps chance upon some more probable rendering; 
possibly they may even find the right one. 


1 See Murray, Saqqurft Mft.ita.his, vol. i, p. 38, Xo. 32. 

Op. PI. XXXIX, no. The close^^t parallel to the writing here that I have found is Budge, 
E<jiipt)ifii A in the pos.<eS'^i(>j) of La dp Mevj\ PL VII. 

^ This is certainly imt any form of the hieroglyph for the goddess Xeith, which is always made 
other wii^e in early time>. 

^ The hinder portion of the liead ha.s peri.lied, s., that the identity of the bird is not quite certain. 
In any ca.-^e it i> not as Midgley s copy seems to suggest. 
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By F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

In spite of the tenible times through 'which the world is passing, the output of 
Egyptologj^ for the past twelve months has been not inconsiderable. The contribution of 
America has been particularly important. Xot only was the work in the field of previous 
years maintained, but an excellent beginning has been made in the publication of material 
that had been collected with great expenditure of thought, labour and money. The first 
memoir of the excavations of the New York Metropolitan Museum has appeared in a 
beautiful and costly volume on the Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht. This was followed a few 
months later by the first memoir of the Theban tomb series of the same institution, pub- 
lished as a memorial of the late R. de M. Tytus, in another magnificent volume on the 
Tomb of Nakht. At the same time Mr Oric Bates has founded a new serial entitled 
Harvard African Studies, embracing all Africa, ancient and modern, and in it Ancient 
Egypt figures largely. By a curious fate each of these three publications, highly important 
as they are, is too bulky to be sent to England under present conditions, except piecemeal, 
so that few" over here have yet seen even a fragment of them. 

Major Lyons notes the curious custom of orientation by the Nile among the modern 
inhabitants of Egypt, adhered to even when absolutely at variance with orientation by the 
sun, Journal, iv, 201. 

Maspero, recalling Herodotus’ stories of the subterranean channels at the Pp-amid of 
Cheops and from Moeris to the sea, tells of a legend now current that a channel leads from 
Gebel Shemt el-Wah near Debod to the Oasis of Dush, Rec. de Trai\, xxxviii, 20. 

Anthropological research in and about Egypt has not been inactive. G. W. Murray 
describes the marriage ceremonial of the Barabra, Man 1917, no. 75. Notes on the customs 
of the Oasis of Siweh by Mahmud Mohammad Abd Allah are put on record in Harvard 
African Studies, I, 1 ; there is also a paper on Moslem saints and feasts in Egypt by 
Blanchard, ih,, 182. Professor Seligman, writing on the Nuba of Kordofan in the EncycL 
of Rel. and Ethics, vol. ix, states that they are a negro race quite distinct from the Barabra 
(Nubians of the Nile Valley) in structure, customs and language, although Barabra have 
penetrated among them, especialh" for trade, and have left their language in certain spots. 
The same authority describes clubs from southern Kordofan made of stout cane, wdth a 
spherical or sub-spherical head of stone ground smooth, Man 1916, no. 100. From the Sennar 
province come a mattock of mimosa with ebony blade used for planting, another with iron 
blade for grass-cutting, and a chisel made of horn, Harvard African Studies, i, 285 — 289. 

An article in the Orientalistische Liter aturzeitung, xx, 124, describes the wmrk done 
by the German Institute for Egyptian Archaeology in Cairo, and its present condition. 
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Dr Boechardt, the Director of the Institute, is to publish the results of the fruitful 
excavations at el-Amarna, and is also preparing an extensi^'e work on the early chronology 
of Egj^pt. 

il. Daressy records that a tanatic at \yady es-Sebu^a destroyed the pulpit and over- 
threw the altar of tlie interesting; church inside the ternnle ; Barsaxti has restored them 
and has put in an iron door tn prevent a repetition of the outrage, <h{ Se/v., xvf, 144. 

A bibliography of Ancient Egypt for 1913 — 1914 by G. Farixa is printed in the 
Ririda tlegli Studi OrientaU, VIT, 01 — OLS. 


Excavatioxs axd Exploratioxs. 


KordofaX. Prof Seltgmax describes a prehistoric village site at Faragab in Northern 
Kordofan yielding hand-made pottery, shells, etc., v hich he considers to be not later than 
the Ptolemaic period in Egypt, Liverpool Annals, vii, 107. 

Napata. a very interesting report by Reisxer on his excavations for Harvard 
University in the winter of 191.5-lb at the capital of the Ethiopian kingdom is introduced 
by a brief sketch of the history of A tibia from the New Empire to the period of the kings 
of Napata. The pyramids at Gebel Barkal were erected for Meroitic kings of about 
the first centtn*y B.c. Ihe entrances to the burial chambers of the pyramids were success- 
fully located, but they had been plundered with more than the usual completeness and no 
inscripti<ms remained. A hinged bracelet of enamelled gold was the principal relic found. 
Ihe temples along the south-enst face of the mountain were excavated at the same time, 
j-evealing building froui Dyn. XVIII onward; two widely separated finds of broken 
statuary of the Ethii^pian period iin^st fortunately belonged together, so that several nearly 
complete Ntatue"^ vore made up from the fragments, including one of Tirhaqa. The temple 
hitherto attiibut(Rl to Sraiqumensekc^n proved to ha^x* been built by Atlanansa, rebuilt by 
SenqameiLseken aftei a fall of rock fmm tlie cliff had ruined it; again partially ruined and 
rebuilt in iMeioitic tinie>. it was finally covered with rubbish and gTeat masses of fallen 
rock. The results from the temple excavations are of great importance. On the other 
side of the river one jyramid of the Nuri group was excavated: it wuis that of Asperta, an 
eai'ly king in the Ethiopian series, Huston Mas. Bulletin, xv, 25. 


Phii.ae. Ibqn.rt on work .4 reparation in 191b: three columns and two architraves 
(4* th(' temph' <4* Nectanebo had ])etMi overthrown by some vessel navigating above them 
when tht‘ ro>eiwoir w.xs full, repair- wore also necessary at the Great Temple, the Birth 
d'emple, etc.. Barsaxti, A /no du ,SVr/‘., xvi. 141, 

TIIEI’.ES. 3ri' Ff.iwar.] Carter pu].]i-,hcs a sketch-survey of the ravines behind Western 
Thel)es for about three mile., from the Bibhn el-Moliik and Der el-Bahri southward. In 
tins area he ha. Found and recorded a number of ancient tombs and graffiti, Coptic cells 
and churches. i ho greate.t prize uas a tomb made for Hatshcpsut Wore .she as.sumed 
full royalty, a <]izzy .ite in a high cliff at the bottom of a cleft. The tomb contained a 
magnihcent .arcophagii. of oystalhue lime.t. aic, insctibed but unfinished. Not far fi-om 
It is the cliff tomb of hei daughter Neffu-ref A full account of Hatshepsut’.s tomb is 

A plan and description of the same are published by the finder 
al-G III Ann. an Sun'. XVI. 171). 


In 7/m E;ninn„ (Supplement to the Bulletu, of the Metropolitan 

,4'""'" ■ 'y ■' ' ’ by Mr L.\xsixg and Mr N. de G. 

- .w iKs. le e\p, ( itioii ot the Aew ■^ork Museum began work as long ago as 1912-13 
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on its concession at the Asasif, parallel to Lord Carnaevon’s earlier excavation, which lay 
immediately to the north. Lord Carnarvon had found the temple belonging to the lower 
end of the causeway which led to the Der el-Bahri temple of Hatshepsut ; Lythgoe’s 
excavation revealed the lower end of the corresponding causeway belonging to that of 
^lentuhotep, as was explained last y^ear. The present report by Lansing describes the 
clearance ot the southern half of a great Xllth Dynasty hosli t<)mb, the northern half of 
which had been cleared by Lord Carnarvon. This tomb-hollow or ‘sunken courty^ard' 
had been completely filled in by Hatshepsut's ax'chitect in order that the causeway might 
be carried over it, and thereby the tombs as they existed in her time had been saved 
from plundering : the original interments of the Xllth Dym. had long since been rifled, 
but the ruinous chambers had also been re-used for burials down to the beginning of 
Dyn. XVIII, so that many^ interesting finds of rishi coffins and tomb furniture were 
made, including not a few that would show well in a Museum. Bronze swords are among 
the most remaiLable of the finds, with a harp, a lywe, and some jewelleryx Though un- 
fortunately^ there were no historical documents whatever, and scarcely any inscriptions, the 
thorough clearance and scientific examination of the locality^ are highly instructive from 
both the archaeological and the historical points of view. Mr Davies reports on the 
clearance and restoration of the XVIIIth Dvn. tomb of Puy^emre (no. 39) in the Khokheh; 
the courtyard was successfully^ cleared both of modern settlers and of the accumulation of 
rubbish ; many fragments of finely painted walls were recovered and utilised in a careful 
restoration by^ himself and Mackay. 

In excavating the chapel of prince Uazmes in 1887 traces were found of what must 
have been the temple or monumental termination of the road leading to the tomb of 
Mentuhotep (V); they- have since been covered up by^ rubbish from the clearance of the 
Ramesseum, Daressy, Ann. du Seri\, xvi, 63. 

An account of the tomb of Khety^ (Akhthoy^) found by Carter in Lord Carnarvon’s 
excavations of 1913-14, with edition of some highly^ important stelae from it, giving the 
names of foreign countries and their products and other matters of interest, Gardiner, 
Journaly IV, 28. 

Mr N. de G. Davies’ luxurious publication of the Tomb of JTakht at Thebes (no. 52, 
Sheikh ^Abd el-Kumeh) for the Metropolitan Museum of Art includes the statuette of 
Nakht and other small finds from the burial pit, along with splendid photographs and 
facsimiles of the scenes in the painted chamber. 

Assist, Numerous finds in the excavations of Saved Bey K hash aba in the winter 
of 1913 at Der Dronkeh, including coffins of the Middle Kingdom and objects of all periods, 
with some from the necropolis of Assiut itself in 1914, Kamal, dii Seri\, xvi, 65. 

Paa^Vm. Finds at Dimeh (Soknopaiou Nesos), north of the Birket el-Fayuim, in the 
same excavations, Kamal, Ann. du Serv.^ xvi, 183. 

Lisht. Elaborate publication by^ Mace and Winlock of The Tomb of Senebtisi at 
Lishty reviewed by Gardiner, who makes the suggestion that Osiris was not a bygone 
human king of Egypt, but in origin solely the divine personification of dead kingship, 
Journaly ix, 203. See also BulL Metr. Mas. xi, 257, and a review by Breasted in The 
Katioiiy July’ 26, 1917, reprinted in the Bnll. Metr. Mas,, xii, 208. 

Heliopolis. Discovery of four tombs of chief priests of On under Dyn. VI, built 
against the south side of the great enclosure the outside near the S. angle ; the inscrip- 
tions by Daressy, report on the excavation with plans by’ Barsanti. Ann. du Se?n\y xvi, 193. 
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Alexandria. GnTGCo-Egyptian tombs of Eoman age at Eamleh, some further ex- 
2 )loration 3 in the necropolis of Haclra, and some discoveries on the site ol Canopus, Bull. 
cVAIe.Wy XV, 53. 

M. Gaston Jondet, chief engineer of the Ports and Lighthouses of Egypt, has 
published an important and carefiilly reasoned memoir on the unexpected discoveries 
which he made in 1911 — 1915 of ancient harbour works on the shores of the island of 
Pharos. It is veil known that the main harbours of Alexandria lay behind the island, 
east and west of the Heptastadion which joined Pharos to the mainland. M. JoxDET has 
now traced a great harbour, 2 kilometres long and from 400 to 800 metres broad, on the 
west of the island itself; it is formed by artificial breakwaters, made of great blocks of the 
local limestone, based on some islets in the shallows, and carried out into the open sea 
parallel to the coast. There is no sign of Eoman workmanship, and as neither Strabo nor 
any other writer (since Homer) makes any mention of a harbour on Pharos, JoNDET 
suggests that it had already been ruined and submerged when Strabo wTote. He is in 
fact inclined to thimv back the date of this colossal construction, comparable to the 
Pyramids and Karnak, to Pharaonic times. The memoir is illustrated by a survey of the 
present shore of Pharos from the south and west to the eastern extremity, where stood the 
famous lighthouse, wdth remnants of construction at all points. There is still much to be 
(lone, especially in the (^astern harbour, and probably divers wmuld find valuable antiquities 
by systematic work among the debris of the old harbours; some of them from ships 
wrecked at various times on the ruins, others dating fi’om the age, whatever it w^as, in 
which the harbour flourished. The rock floor and rocky islets have not changed their 
original level since the building of the harbour ; the destruction of the works is due to 
mud and soft material giving way and sliding into the deep under the w^eight of hea^y 
constructions on the top, and finally to the action of the waves. On this side, towards the 
open sea, the island of Pharos was considerably more extensive even in Eoman times than 
it is now, Les Ports suhinerffes de VAncienne lie de Pharos {Manoires presentees d Vlnsiitiit 
Kguptien, Tome IX). 

Isthmus of Suez. Explorations at el-Kanpireh in 1914, especially in the gi*eat 
necropolis where limestone coflins ^vere found with amulets and ushabtis ; also chambers 
containing coffins, in one case accompanied by a stela apparently of Eoman age, the bodies 
with stamped gold h^af on the eyes, mouth, etc., Clkdat, Rec. de Trav., xxxviii, 21. 

Explorations around the site of Ostracine on Lake Sirbonis, wdth Eoman and 
Byzantine remains, Gledat, Ann, dn Seri\, xvi, 6. 


Publications of Texts. 

((0 From sites in Egypt, etc. 

Lower ^sli»rA. the third lasciculeof CtAUTHIERs Temple de Kalabchah in the series 
Tempi ts i nimei ges de la nhie contains eight coloured plates of head-dresses and other 
details, with table ot plates, etc. One more fascicule will complete the work. 

Blau'KMan's publication of the Temple of Bigeh, reviewed by W.M.F.P., 3Ian 1917, 
no. 37. 

Thebes. Fragment statue with rare title interpreted as ‘chief of those who 
excav.ite th'' norrlieni hasin ih' Amun,' Leuraix, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 174. 
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Stela from Der el-Medineh of Dyn. XX, figuring the god Shed, Daeessy, Ann. du 
Serv.y XVI, 175. 

Stela of early Dyn. XVIII found by Lord Carnarvon in the Mandareh-tomb, 
Gardiner, Journaly iii, 256. 

Inscription from the tomb of Puyemre regarding the flower of Xefertem, parallel to 
one from Horbeit, Xaville, Ann. du Serv.y xvi, 187. 

Denderah. Statue of Hor, son of Zethutefonkh, of about the time of Psammetichus I, 
Legrain, Ann. du Sei'v., xvi, 145. Statue of the same age of Harwoz, son of Uarwa, already 
known by five other statues, ID., ib., 159. Inscriptions of a statue of a notable whose name, 
written in hieroglyphic, seems to be Georgius, Daressy, ib., 268. 

Abydos. Stela probably from the temple of Amosis I dated in year 14 of Ramesses II, 
recording a divine decision by the deceased king in a legal dispute, Legrain, Ann. du 
Serv.y XVI, 161. From the wording of such decisions and modern parallels, Legrain 
suggests that the oracle was given by the god weighing heavily on the shoulders of the 
priests who carried him in the divine barque. 

Tuneh. Granite sarcophagus of Dyn. XIX, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 115 . 

Meir. Blackman's Rock Tombs of J\Ieir I, II, long review by Moret, Revue Critiquey 
Sept. 22 and 29, 1917. Miss Murray reviews vols. il and iii in Man^ 1916, no. 114, 
1917, no. 48. 

Minieh. Fragment of statue of prince Khamuast from Shekh Embarak, naming 
Hathor of Aphroditopolis and of the Mouth of the Valley, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 255. 

Gizeh. Inscriptions of the mastaba of Khaf-Khufu, Daressy, A/ug du Serv., xvi, 257. 

Heliopolis. Stela of xivth year of Sheshonk III, naming Bekennif the eldest son of 
the king, id., ib., 61. 

Eshmi^n (in Menufiyeh province), block of basalt with ritual text, referring chiefly to 
the Libyan nome, translated with commentary, w., ib., 221. 

Athribis. Inscriptions of the statue of a priest, ID., ib., 54. 

Mendes. Fragment naming local deities, ID., ib., 60. 

Buto (eastern). Inscriptions on the statue of an astrologer and serpent-catcher in 
the service of the king, of about Dyn. XXX, ID., ib., ] . 

Sinai. Corpus of the Egyptian stelae and graffiti from Wadi Maghara, Serabit el- 
Khadim and the WMy Xasb. A large number from the expedition of the Fund under 
FHnders Petrie in 1905 are previously unpublished, and from this source comes the scanty 
but invaluable collection of eleven texts in the new 'proto-Semitic' alphabet dealt with by 
Dr Gardiner in the Journal last year and here re-published. The work includes maps 
and plans showing the position of the inscriptions, catalogue, bibliography, etc. Gardiner 
and Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, vol. l ; a volume of text is to complete the work. 

(b) From Museums, etc. 

Cairo. Stela with Pyramid Texts of Dyn. XIX, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 57. 
Shrine of a god Tut with cartouche of Domitian from Upper Egypt, ID., ib., 121. Inscription 
(belonging to a dealer) naming the father and mother of Sheshonq I, id., ib., 177. 

Petrograd. Late statue of a priest of the bull Mnevis, in his own collection, 
Touraeff, Journal, i\, 119. 

Berlin. Statue of I^lontemhet with inscriptions defining his territory at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion as extending from Elephantine to Hermopolis ilagna, i.e. precisely 
the Thebaid, Wreszinski, Or. Lit.-Zeit., xix, 10. 
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Leydex. Beschreibiing der Aegyptisclien Scnuntliutg, vir, reviewed by Raxke, Or. Lit.~ 
ZeiL, XIX, 216. 

Loxdox. Stela of Autef in the British Museum, ^vith record of contracts made with 
the A:(i-priest, etc., Peet, Liveipool Annals, vii, 81 . 

Oxford. Papyrus with funerary text and scenes resembling those of the Am-Duat, 
Blackmax, Journal, iv, 122. 

Stela with adoration of Amo.sis I and his queen Xefertere, both deified in a shrine, in 
the MacGregor collection at Tamworth, Gardixer, Journal, iv, 188. 

False door of Xi-kaii-Ptah ( YIth Dyn.), stela inscribed on both faces of Thuthotp, 
a commander of rowers of Ramesses II and Minephthas, in the collection of Sir Fred. Cook 
at Richmond, Mcrray, Anc. Eg. 1917, 62. 

(c) MiSCELLAXEOrs. 

The Swi>s Egyptologist Deyaud has published the first part of his edition of the 
Proverbs of Ptahhotp, Les M a cringes de Ptahhotep, consisting chiefly of autogi^aphed plates 
containing a transcript of the Rollin fragments in the British Museum and the transcrip- 
tion in parallel columns of the four known texts. The task has been a very difficult one, 
here carried out in the most thorough manner, and the second part containing the com- 
laentaiy is eagerly awaited. Reviewed by Gardiner, Journal, iv, 65. 

The second part of the invaluable edition by Grapow of portions of the Book of the 
Dead contains the end of the spell or chapter 17 with 20 and 18 Go be followed by 19), 
these being in the editor’s view three versions of one text of which 20 is the shortest and 
oldest, Aosgewdhlte Tejjto des Tote)ihi< cites, 2tes Heft {Religiose Urkuiiden in Steindorff’s 
Urkuttden de.s‘ Aegyptisclien Altertha//is) 

Sethe has published a new part of his collection of Ptolemaic inscriptions: it contains 
the gravestone of the .sacred cow of Aphroditopolis (Pt. Soter), tombstone of Kha-hapi 
(n.(\ 203), RostXta docrce of Epiphancs in honour of the king (year 9), Philae decree no. I 
in wliich tlu' luaioiu's were extended to the queen (year 21j, Philae decree no. II concerning 
the suppres'^ion of the revolt of Uppeu* Egypt and overthrow of Ankhmakhis (year 19). 
Tho hienyflyphic text of tlu-^ decrees is accompanied by a transcription of the demotic. 
The historical roults flowing from the careful examination of the fragmentary Philae 
decrees ai-e of high value. HienplypJnsche Urkunden der Griechisch-Rdmischen Zeit, ill, 
ill SteixdorffV Urkunden. 


Inscription on a large scarabaeiis of the early years of Amenophis lY with the titles 
of the Aton, rhi' king and the (|ueeri, Daressv, Ann. du Serv., xvr, 178. 

Statiu^ oi Semtutetnakhre, governor of Upper Egypt under Psammetichus I, Spiegel- 
UERG, Zeits. f. Aeg. run, 112, 


HiERAiur. SvmiELBFAiG has pieced together the fragments of sixteen small papyri 
oI Dyn. XXI, no\\ at Strasshurg. from El Hibeh, and publishes them in excellent photo- 
gr«q)hs with full comuirntaiy and indices In themselves of no great importance, they give 
interesting particulars about local wmship and administration. They apparently date from 
the reign of :\b-nkhepen’e^ and E<«mkhebi, Zeits, f. Aeg. Spr., mu, 1.*^ 

New Kingdom Imter cancelling a contract, SpiKGEEBERtg ib., 107. Good xvish for The 
length A the days of the sun,* id., ib., 112. 


Demotic. SrinnErusK 
t»f a magician, appanmtly 
Tv de c a / K ri f ge \ * -n r h e 


Ko ])u])liNhes from Heidelberg a Ptolemaic* fragment of the story 
relatoj] to fragments {1st cent. A.D.) published in his Demotische 
''ersu i> parr of a hymn to Isis, ib., 30. 
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Stone in the Serapeum commemorating a falcon, iD., ih., 118. 

Ostraca concerning burial taxes, ID., ib., 120. 

Meroitic. Small panel from Meroe showing king Arikakharer slaying foreigners, 
probably of the second century a.D. Griffith, Journal iv, 21. Great stela of Akinizaz 
found by Garstang at Meroe, which Sayce recognised as referring probably to Candace’s 
conflict with Rome soon after the conquest of Egypt by Augustus, id., 159. Cf. Saa'CE 
in Liverpool Annals, vii, 67. 


History. 

Hnder the title Ancient Times, A History of the Early World, Professor Breasted, of 
Chicago, has produced a vivid sketch of human progress in Europe and the nearer East 
from the prehistoric ages to the time of the Muhamrnedan invasions. The book is w^ell 
illustrated and provided with questions, bibliographies and index intended for ‘ first-year 
high school work,' and all compressed into 742 pages. Ancient Egypt occupies 65 pages, 
taking the first place after a very interesting description of the periods of early man in 
Europe. It has been reviewed by ex-President Roosevelt in the Outlook of Feb. 14, 
1917, p. 272, and by the Editor in Ancient Egypt 1917, 86. 

Professor Steindorff of Leipzig in 1915 wrote an account of ancient and modern 
Aegypten in Vergangenheit und OegenwaH, reviewed by F. Schw^ally, Or. Lit.-Zeit., 
XX, 188. 

On informal dating by events in Egyptian texts, Spiegelberg, Zeits. f Aeg. Spr., 
Liii, 106. 

Daressy gives the results of an examination of the newly discovered, much -worn 
fragments of the Palermo Stone (published last year by Gauthier). He has obtained 
important new readings, and attempts a reconstruction of the Old Empire dynasties from 
Manetho and the Eg 3 rptian sources, Bulletin de V Inst., xii, 161 ; F. W. Read revie\vs 
Gauthier’s publication, ih., p. 215. Daressy’s paper is reviewed Anc. Eg. 1916, 182. 
S. de Ricci proposes a restoration which would give 400 years from Menes to Cheops, 
Comptes Rendus 1917, 107. 

Weill contributes to the Journal Asiaticpie, xi ser., t. ix, 1, over 140 pp. of matter 
supplementary to his study of the end of the Middle Kingdom, with copies of many newdy 
published or unpublished scarabs, a study of scarabs found in Palestine, etc. 

• Worms discusses the parentage of Akhenaton's queen Nefretiti, and concludes that 
she was daughter of the Divine Father Ay by an unknown first wife, Ty in the tomb at 
Tell el-Amarna being A 3 ^'s second wife and governess of her step-daughter the queen. He 
also discusses the date of the association of the queen on the throne. Journal Asiatique, 
XI ser., t. VII, 469. Daressy s account of the coffin of Akhenaton is reviewed, Anc. Eg., 
1916, 185. 

Daressy returns to the subject of the classification of the kings of the Bubastite 
family, and upholds his own an'angernent against the new one proposed by Gauthier, Rec. 
de Trav., xxxviii, 9. 

Adopting Petrie s suggestion in regard to the spurious origin of the king’s name Zet 
in Africanus’ XXIIIrd Dyn., F. W. Read thinks the annotation ^vas a virtual question 
mark to the doubtful figure in the summation of years of reign, Eg., 1916, 150. 

Tome IV, fasc. ii, has appeared of Gauthier’s Livre des Rois, containing the titles etc. 
of the royal personages of the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

Jourii. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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Professor Sethe of Leipzig has lately republished in the H%e^'oglyphische Urku7iden 
the fragmentary text of the second decree of Ptolemy Epiphanes at Philae, from photo- 
graphs and the squeeze taken by Lepsius. Confirming Revillout s brilliant deductions of 
35 years ago regarding the Theban kings Harmakhis and Ankhmakhis, he finds the name 
of the latter clearly preserved in the demotic text of the decree as that of the rebel 
suppressed by Epiphanes. Ankhmakhis was supported by a Xubian force; and it is quite 
probable that the little dynasty of two kings, which lasted 20 years from the end of the 
reign of Philopator and was extinguished in the 19th year of Epiphanes, came from Nubia, 
where they would have succeeded to Ergamenes and Azkhelamani. The narrative of 
Polybius (21, 19) must refer to some other rebellion in Lower Egypt, Zeits, / Aeg, Spr., 
Llli, 35. The same scholar has elaborately discussed the Rosetta decree, Zur Geschichte 
tind Erkldriuig dev Rosettana in Nachmchten d. Kon. Ges, d. Wiss. zu Qottingeriy 1916, 275. 

Lumbroso notes an earlier suggestion of Noldeke that Cleopatra did not commit 
suicide, as was ofiBcially stated, but was put out of the way by Octavian, Bidl, d Alexandviey 
XV, 25. 

In a long article Schubart points out the value of the Ancient Egyptian scenes 
published in Wreszixski’s Atlas zur cdtaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte for illustrating the 
subject-matter of the Graeco-Roman documents, 0)\ Lit.-Zeit.y XIX, 1 (some errata and 
addenda are given, ib,y p. 91). 


Geography. 

Legraix shows from Eg}^ptian texts that the city of Wast^ i.e. Thebes, lay on the East 
bank, and its necropolis and the temples of the Western deities on the West bank, Amu 
dll Serv., XVI, 171. 

Bissixg suggests that the ‘ road of God ’ both on the Sphinx stela and the stela 
of Piankhi was on the East bank of the Nile opposite Memphis and towards Heliopolis, 
Zeits,/. Aeg. Spr.y Liii, 144. 

Reviewing recent publications of the British School, Griffith points out that the 
situation of the xxist nome of Upper Egypt has been disclosed by the inscriptions from 
Kafr Ammar as extending along the West bank to Lisht parallel to the XXiind nome 
(Aphroditopolite) on the East bank, Journal, HI, 141. 

Daressv s paper on the geography of the sky in zodiacal lists compared with the 
geography of Egypt is reviewed by [Petrie], A/m. Eg., 1916, 185, 

The Geography and Geology of West-central Sinai by J. Ball is reviewed Anc. Eg., 
1917, 90. 


Foreign Relations. 

Paton has publislied the second volume (4 his laborious compilation Early Egyptian 
Records of Travel containing texts of Dyn. XVIII excluding the Annals of Thutmosis IIL 
Reviewed by Gunn, Journal ix, 209. 

El rope. On a cup <4 vhit(/ marble tfoui Cythera in the Athens Museum is an in- 
scription published by Stais and (Uhers as Mycenaean or Aegean. Sethe points out that 
the insciiption is the name <>f the Sun-temple ut I serkaf of Dyn, Y, written in Egyptian 
lueroglyphic ; at the same time he correct.s the usual reading of the name Sep-Re<^ to 
Xekhen-Rp^. Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., Llii, bo. 
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Reviewing the seventh volume of the Leyden Egyptian Collection, Gbiffith points 
out two Greek names on a Saite sarcophagus, the earliest transcriptions yet found of 
Greek into hieroglyphic, Journal, in, 142. 

Omphalos, apparently imitated from that of Delphi, found in a temple at Gebel Barkal 
(Napata) by Reisner and bearing the name of a Meroitic king, Griffith, Journal, 
III, 255. 

Mesopotamia, Syria, Semites. Petrie, reviewing the reprint of Kixa’s History of 
Sumer and Akkad, argues that the recent confirmation of Berossus’ date of 2225 B.c. for 
the foundation of Babylon makes Manetho's chronological statements also appear more 
important; and that the carved ivory handle for a flint knife in the Louvre proves that the 
art of the slate palettes in Egj^t originated from the Elamite civilisation which flourished 
before its rise, Man, 1917, no. 62. In an illustrated article the same authority discusses 
this handle as published by M. B^nedite. It must be of the prehistoric age, yet shows 
a well-developed art with Mesopotamian or Elamite affinities earlier than the sculptured 
slate palettes and mace-heads, Anc. Eg,, 1917, 26. Cf. King, Journal, iv, 64 who suggests 
a connexion with Babylonian-Elamite seals from Susa (see below, p. 275). 

Dombarts Zikkurat and Pyramide, dealing with the connexion of Mesopotamian 
ziggurat towers and Egyptian pyramids, is reviewed by ScHROEDER, Or, Lit-Zeit, XIX, 116. 

S. A. Cook briefly discussing Dr Gardiner’s discovery of a '-proto-Semitic'' alphabet, 
questions whether it may not be a non-Semitic script making use of characters which also 
happen to be Semitic, P. E, F. Quart St., 1917, 19i). 

Knudtzon’s El Amarna Tafeln reviewed by Ungnad, Or. Lit,-Zeit, xix, 180. 

Gol^nischeff gives photographs of eleven foreign peoples from the base of one of 
the Abu Simbel colossi: the well-marked types are discussed by Petrie, who localises 
them from Armenia to Palestine, Anc, Eg,, 1917, 57. 

Note on Sayce's identification of Alasiya as Elisha of Gen. x, 4, with corroboration 
from Egypt, Offord in P. E, F, Quart, St, 1917, 142. 

Sir Hanbury Brown deduces from Egyptian and Biblical documents a scheme of 
dating for the sojourn of Israel in Egypt and the Exodus, Journal, iv, 16. 

' Herrmann recognises a reflection of Egyptian eschatological belief in Is. ix, vv. 1 — 2, 
'the people that walked in darkness’ etc., comparing the rejoicing of those in the Under- 
world at the sight of the Sun-god in his boat, Or. Lit.-Zeit., xix, 110. 

Ahmed Bey Kamal, in a long article on Egyptian writing, traces the origin of the 
name 'Egypt' in a word kht (Bkt) applied to it in late inscriptions, and endeavours 
especially to bring forward Arabic words resembling those in Egyptian of a similar 
meaning. Bull. Inst. Eg., V ser. X, p. 123. Daressy strongly criticises the principles and 
details of this essay, and in particular the derivati<m proposed for the name ' Egypt,' ih., 359. 

Ember suggests that hw ‘victuals' is connected with Heb. hayyim, Or. Lit-Zeit., xix, 
?2, and continues his interesting list of kindred Semito-Egyptian words with the help of 
Sethe and Littmann, Zeits. f, Aeg. Spr., liii, 83. The number of such words treated 
now amounts to 150. 

Jewish funerary inscriptions in Greek from Demerdash between Cairo and Heliopolis, 
Edgar, Bull. d'Alex,, no. 15, p. 32. 

King summarises Hrozny's recent publication on the Hittite language which he has 
classed as Indo-European, criticising it as far as the published evidence allows. The 
documents appear to contain new references to dealings with Egypt. Journal, iv, 190. 

35—2 
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Amongst notes on the contents of Liverpool Afuials, vil, parts 3 — 4 in Eg., 1917, 
37, perhaps the most interesting are those that concern Woolley’s paper on a North 
Syrian Cemetery of the Persian Period. 

Prof. Sethe discusses the words left by the Persian empire in the Egyptian vocabulary 
tracing its influence in 'rth = ai'dehh, /^acor = both the Arabian tribe of ^Aypatoi and 
ayyapos ‘messenger/ rnatoi ‘ soldier ’ = Medes (cf the common expression Yleparfs: 
eTTiyov^^ for the descendants of soldiers), and Weeynin Greek/ Nachr. d. kon. Ges. d. W. 
zu Gottingen y 1916, 112. 

Africa. The name of a Libyan tribe Mehsun in Dyn. XXI, perhaps = MacravXtoi, 
Spiegelberg, Zeits.f A eg. Spr., Liii, 114. 


Philology. 


Grammar. Continuation of Maspero’s study of Egyptian phonetics, discussing the 
vowels and the values of those signs which were called vague vowels by Champollion but 
are now generally viewed as consonants, Rec. de Trav., xxxviii, 85. 

Gardiner’s Notes on the Story of Siauhe briefly reviewed by Griffith, Journal, iii, 
287 and by Miss Murray, Anc. Eg., 1916, 181. 

On Ida gen des Bair.rn E. 59—60, Wreszinski, Or. Lit.-Zeit, xix, 110, cf ib., 189, 
where Ekman interprets it. 

A passage in the inscriptions of Antef, nomarch of Hermonthis, Spiegelberg, Zeits. f, 
Aeg. Spr., Liii, 106. 

a o 

New proofs for reading I as ny-hvt, Blackman and Gardiner, Rec. de Trav., 

I /'A'WSA 

XXXVIII, 69, 70. 

- In an elaborate and instructive article Blackmax suggests that a word h means 
“ placenta," that the sign O is intended to represent it, and that the name of the moon-god 
Khon.s means ■■ king’s placenta.’’ Jonrnul, iii, 23.5. 

New and convincing examples of the word KC{uaa) ‘dragoman,’ Gaedixee, Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., XXXIX, 133. 

Discussiun ut the inteiesting title superintendent of horn, hoof, feather and scale’ 
with identification and reading of the hieroglyphic sign of a fish’s scale, Loeet, Rec. de 
Trav., xxxviii, 61. 


New Kingdom title 'trumpeter’ or the like, Spiegelberg, Zeits.f. Aeg. Spr., liii, 91. 
Three equations given by Horapollo identified, and a curious confirmation of his 9 jSorj 7 = 16 
in a title of Hathor, id,, ib.. 92. The mils m the hand of the deity is the case holding 
the title-deed of the uihentance ...f Geb, id,, ih., 101. Reading of the vulture for ‘ mother ’ 
- mw-t and ot © - a iv-t y ), id., ib., 104, An expression for irrigation by the water-wheel 
or sdk'iyeh (0 <>n a Xew Iviiigdnm ushabti, id., ib., 113, * 

Hiuogl^phic piot^npo ol .uine kind, ‘sort,' ciot ‘ arura,’ oiwpn ‘stumble,’ G ardiner, 
Proc. boc. Bybl. Arch . XXX vni, Isl, and of oo-r ‘be angry,’ Spiegelberg, Zeits.f Aeg. 
bpr., LIII, IL ; nt otlitT ( optic words, id., ib.. 130. 

Spiegelberg, Zeits. f Aeg. Spr., liii, 116; notes on the 
tex ot the Rosetta -tmie ,D dr, 07 ; a gk.s in the Magical Pap., id., ib., 123 : xP'par.-f^6, 

a demotic writing id., d., 123 . the object pronoun, id, i6., 126 ; demotic transllLns of the 
lUles a-vyy^v))^ and <JTpaTi)yo^, ID., ih.. 128. 
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Mekoitic. On the Meroitic formula of benediction for the king and its agreement 
with the earliest funerary formulae ; Ammon of Pnubs and his occurrence in Meroitic ; 
the probable name of the southern boundary of Cush in Meroitic, Griffith, Jbur?iaZ, iv^ 24. 

Religion. 

Articles relating to Egypt in Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ix, 
are Music (Egyptian) by Baikie, Mysteries (Egyptian) by Moret (Osirian, teknu, etc.), 
Names (Egyptian) by Foucart, Nature (Egyptian) by Baikie, Nuha by Seligman (for 
Nubia we are referred to Abyssinia, though it appears not to have been mentioned in 
Littmann's article under that heading), Old Age (Semitic and Egyptian) by Barton, 
Personification (Egyptian) by Gardiner — long and elaborate — , Philistines by MacAlister, 
Philosophy (Egj^ptian) by Gardiner. 

A work entitled Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt by L. Spence is reviewed by 
Crooke, Man, 1917, no. 38. 

Roeder has published a useful Amlumeof translations of Egyptian religious documents, 
TJrkunden zur Religion des alien Aegyptens, in the series Religiose Stimmen dev Volker ; 
.reviewed by Grapow, Gotting, gel, Anzeigen 1916, 221, and Wreszinski, Or. Lit.-Zeit, 

XIX, 313. 

Leeuw's Godsvoorstellingen in de oudaegyptische Pyrarnidetexten (Conceptions of the 
Deity in the ancient Egyptian Ppnmid-texts) is reviewed by Wreszinski, Or. Lit,-Zeit,, 

XX, 186, and Hoffmann’s Pie theophoren Personennamen des aelteren Aegyptens by the 
same, ih., xix, 28. 

Notes on divinities in trees, indicating ancient tree -worship of which there is evidence 
also in the nome-lists of the temples, Maspero, Rec, de Trav., xxxviii, 8. 

Spiegelberg points out that an ostracon published by Schafer from the Berlin 
collection, of Ramesside date, seems to belong to the myth of the Suns Eye ; it shows a cat 
and a monkey, and above them an eagle sitting on five eggs in a nest, a representation 
which can hardly be disconnected from an episode in the Leyden story of the Cat and 
Monkey which Spiegelberg (see Journal iii, p. 273) had shown to belong to that myth. 
Or, Lit-Zeit, xix, 225. 

A new’^ legend of the birth of Horns by Isis, Spiegelberg, Zeits, /. Aeg, Spr., liii, 93. 
Allen’s Homs in the Pyramid Texts, reviewed by Gunn, Journal, iii, 286. 

The type of ‘Ammon of Pnubs,' Griffith, Journal, iv, 26. 

Chassinat has written an elaborate paper on the titles, etc., of the Apis Bull, gathered 
chiefly from the Serapeum stelae, leading to the conclusion that his death was always by 
drowning, at least symbolically, and if he reached his 28th year of life the drowning was 
actually put in force. Corresponding conclusions would apply also to other divine animals, 
and perhaps even to kings on the analogy of Osiris, Rec, de Trav., xxxviii, 33. 

On apotheosis by drowming, correcting the reading of a repeated passage in the First 
story of the High Priest of Memphis, Spiegelberg, Zeits. f Aeg. Spr., liii, 124. 

Egyptian view of a temple as heaven, the seat of the Sun-god, etc., expressed in 
graffiti and late inscriptions, ID., ib., 98. 

^ Nfr-hr, Nepherds, as the epithet of a deity means ‘of propitious,’ rather than ‘of 
beautiful, countenance,’ ID., ib., 115. The origin and purpose of the hypocephalus disk, 
according to Schafer perhaps a cushion, id., ib,, 125. 
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After explaining the form of the god Aker and examining other single and double 
lion-headed creatures, W. B. Kristexsex conies to the conclusion that the sphinx 
originates in the solar lion representing the \dctorious strength, heat, and generative 
power of the sun, and that it represents the king only by a secondary usage. Over de 
Egyptische Sfinoc in Verslagen of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, v series, 
vol. Ill, p. 94. 

Passages in the Pyramid Texts belonging to a very primitive ritual, in which the 
deceased, lying on his left side, is bidden to turn over in order to receive the offering ; the 
son is here represented as growing corn for his dead father and offering it to the body in 
the grave. Eusch, Zeits,f\ Aeg. Spr,, Llii, 75, 

Farina examines the much -discussed ' Prayer of Offerings ^ in a long article, 
translating it ‘ The king concedes the favour,' etc. Rivista degli Studi Onentali, 
VII, 467. 

Kees points out that under the Xew Kingdom the title wr-vf of the high priest of 
Heliopolis was applied to priests of Re^ in Thebes or Hermonthis and at Akhetaton. Thus 
Aa-nen, uncle of Amenophis IV, was probably ivr-m' in Hermonthis and not high priest in 
Heliopolis, ih., 81. 

Gardiner identifies and discusses the titles of professional magicians in Ancient 
Egypt, showing that, like physicians, they were attached to expeditions sent to the Sinai 
Peninsula, Proc, Soc, Bihl. Arch., xxxix, 31, and supplements his previous articles on 
Hike’ god of magic, Hu ' authoritative utterance,' and Sia ‘ understanding,' and on the titles 
of professional magicians, ih., 134. 

In connexion with the expression ma-kherow ' true of voice ’ and its recent discussion 
by Gardiner in The Tomb of A menemhet, Maspero points out the important place held by 
chanting in regard to the ancient laws of Greece and Rome, Rec. de Trai\, xxxvill, 31. 

Greek decree of Ptolemy Auletes giving right of asylum to temples of Isis-Eser- 
emphis and Hercules at Theadelpheia, with note on two Egyptian epithets of Isis and 
other remarks by Ricci and Lesquier, Breccia, Bull. TAlex., xv, 39. 

Reflections of objects moving outside are often curiously visible inside Coptic churches 
and are sometimes counted as miraculous. The temple of Ptah at Karnak, now restored, 
gives similar e fleets. The statue of the goddess Sekhmet in the temple shows wear on the 
foot and left hand produced by the adoration of pilgTims. Legrain, duServ., XYi, 153. 


Science, etc. 

Sethe makes the interesting and extremely probable suggestion that the common 
fowl is refeiTed to in the Annals ol Tethmosis III; amongst the tribute from a country 
(name lost) mentioned in the list between Syria {Retnw) and Baby Ionia- Assyria were 
‘birds of this country which laid-eggs daily’ {Urk. iv, 700), Aelteste Erwdhnung des 
Haushahns in einem aegyptischen Tecrte in Feshxhfift filr J. F. C. A 7 }dreas. 

Loret rejects Ducrus identification of the ^ash-tree with the yew (not the juniper as 
stated in Jonrnnl, iii, 2/2), as well as the old identifications with cedar and acacia, and in 
an elaborate paper identifies the ^^ash of Lebanon’ or ‘true ^ash' as the Abies cilicica, 
Cilician fir, a vt*ry tall straight tree suitable for the loftiest masts before the Egyptian 
temples. The Cilician fir gi'ows tm the hills, and the Pinus pinea, or stone pine, of the 
sea-shore was probably also included under the name ^ash. Ann. du Serv., xvi, 33. 
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On the lotuses of Egypt, their value as food, adaptation of the flowers to art, occur- 
rence in religion, appreciation of their beauty and scent, employment in formal ornament, 
Spantox, Anc, E(j,, 1917, 1. 

In a small inscribed object of good Ptolemaic age found by Cledat at Kantareh and 
published by him, Sottas, writing in a convalescent hospital, recognises a portable watch, 
and explains its use, calculating from astronomical evidence that it belongs to the age of 
Ptolemy Soter, Rec. de Trav., xxxviii, 1. Kuentz of Lyon discusses the same object, 
taking a closely similar view of it, and shows that the entire instrument is figured in 
Ptolemaic inscriptions as a hieroglyphic sign meaning ' hour,’ ib,, 70. 

Daressy publishes two clepsydras with internal scales and a drip-hole at the zero-level 
having a figure of the cynocephalus of Thoth above it. The first (A) is a cylindrical jar of 
limestone and was found at Edfu. The second (B) tapers downwards; it is of alabaster, 
from Karnak, and bears the name of Amenophis III. Daressy interprets the scales as 
intended to mark the twelve hours of the night, varying in length in the different months ; 
on the scales of B the months are named, indicating that there was theoretically a fixed 
calendar with the month Thoth at the summer solstice. Bull. Inst. Eg.j V ser., ix, 5. 
Limongelli makes some calculations regarding the cylindrical vessel A the results of 
which would point to its construction for a latitude about Khartum, 76., p. 49. Daressy’s 
article is reviewed by Petrie, who considers that all the scales were for equal hours day 
and night and that the differences in the monthly scales were to compensate changes of 
temperature, Anc. Eg., 1917, 42. [As to A, if the cylindrical vase was to be of any utility, 
one must suppose that the jar was a graduated receptacle fed by regulated flow from 
another vessel, and that the traditional drip-hole was retained only as a leveller. To 
prepare the clepsydra for use after filling, water would be ladled out to about zero or other 
required level, after which any superfluity still remaining would be drained through the 
drip-hole. When this last had been plugged (from the outside where the hole was large 
enough to receive a plug) the receptacle was ready for the regulated flow into it to begin. 
This is practically the explanation given by Daressy ; see also a design by Dusoxchet for 
a rustic clepsydra, endeavouring to reproduce one mentioned in an Arab author as having 
been used in connexion with the sdkiyeh, Bull, Inst. Eg., v ser., ix, 1.] 

B. M. C. writes on Egyptian weights and balances, illustrated by examples in the 
Metropolitan Museum, including very important inscribed weights of stone and bronze 
weights in the shape of animals, Bull. Metrop. Mus., xii, 85. 

Three cubit-measures in basalt found at Dendera, one with demotic inscription [of a 
nomarch and a rit or administrator of temple-lands], Legraix^, Ann. du Sew., xvi, 149. 

Sethe has written an exhaustive monograph on Egyptian numerals, throwing much 
new light on the numerical signs and words and their various employments. Von Zahlen 
und Zahlworten hei den alien Agyptern und ivas fur andere Volker mid Sprachen daraus 
zxL lernen ist. Long review by Gunn, Journal, ill, 279 ; also reviewed by the author himself 
Gottingische gel. Atizeigen 1916, 476, and by Wreszinski, Or. Lit-Zelt, xx, 18. 

Carter contributes a new plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV, and Gardiner re-studies 
the famous ancient plan of it on a papyrus at Turin, the general correctness of which is 
now proved. Journal, iv, 130. 

Davies publishes and interprets the plan of an elaborate building sketched on a 
pillar in a quarry at Sheikh Said (it may be connected with some building at el-Amarna), 
Anc, Eg., 1917, 21. Also part of a writing board on which was drawn the plan of a house 
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and garden with measurements; discussing the question how far it was intended to be to 
scale, Journal, IV, 194. 

The name of the palm-branch used for sighting in astronomy, Spiegelberg, Zeits, f. 
Aeg. Spr., Liii, 113. 

Traces of a dental operation on a jaw of the Old Empire, HOOTON, Harvai'd Afr, 
Studies, I, 29. Ancient Egyptian specialists in medicine, Spiegelberg, Zeds. f. Aeg. Spr., 
LIII, 111. 

Literature. 

Burchardt finds among Mongolian tales parallels to episodes in the Tale of the Two 
Brothers and the Destruction of Man, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., liii, 148. 

Spiegelberg translates the heading found in Egyptian books of proverbs as 
‘teaching of education/ Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., liii, 115, and discusses the last paragraph of 
the demotic Insinger papyrus of proverbs at Leyden, commencing ‘ the end of the King’s 
Book,’ thus attributing its authorship to royalty. It was perhaps composed at Hermopolis ; 
the papyrus appears to have been discovered in a tomb at Akhmim together with the 
Strassburg papyrus of the Petubastis-story, Or. Lit.-Zeit., xix, 70, 

Law. 

Moret puts in their proper relation an interesting series of three decrees of Phiops II 
from Copt os : he restores and translates one (hitherto attributed to Wazkere^) founding an 
endowment for a statue of the king himself ; publishes another, discovered by him in the 
hands of a dealer at Thebes, which is a charter of immunity for the domain comprised in 
the endowment ; and discusses a third, already published, which constituted a second 
charter of immunity, Comptes Rendus, 1916, 318 ; and writes on the local administration in 
the Old Kingdom carried on by the sriv, who were not strictly speaking royal functionaries, 
but truly local magistrates forming a local government by the side of the royal administra- 
tion of the nome, ik, 378. In the Journal Asiatifiue, XI, ser. vii, p. 271, the same authority 
gives a continuation of an article on the Cuptos decrees of immunity of which a previous 
part appeared in 1912. Profiting by the studies that have appeared since Weills publi- 
cation of that year, and in view of editing the decrees for the Cairo Catalogue, Moret has 
re-examined them and has added new stelae and fragments from the antiquity shops at 
Luxor. Those dealt with in the present instalment now appear as ; 

two of Phiops II, years 25 (0 and 45, which are practically identical decrees of im- 
munity from public burdens of the personnel and property of the temple of Min at Coptos. 

three decrees of Phiops II addressed to the governor of the South, Shemai, concerning 
the endowment of the statue of Phiops II (see above). 

decree of Neterkauhor commissioning a high official to accompany Shemai on business 
connected with a royal endowment. 

All these papers compri'=je long discussions of words and legal phrases. 

Edition of the inscription ot the Duties of the Ye 2 :ir (in the tombs of Rekhmare^, etc.), 
with some coriections iiom the originals by Gardiner, Farina, Rendiconti, R. Acc. d, 
Lincei, xxvi, 923. 

Archaeology. 

The annual volume oi antirpiitie^ in the Egyptian Collection at Leyden bvDrBoESER 
deals with the coffins of the New Kingdoia. All but une came from the find'of priests of 
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Ammon at Der el-Bahri. They are illustrated in seven photographic and three coloured 
plates, and are described with their curious symbolic and mythological representations, but 
the inscriptions are nut copied or noticed. Beschreibiing der Aegyptischen Sammlung viil : 
Miimiensdrge des Neuen Reiches, reviewed by Griffith, Journal, iv, 66. 

Note on the mummy-cases exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum, York Bidletin, 
XI, 135. 

Note on the Egyptian antiquities in the Museum of Prince Metteenich at Konigs- 
warth in Bohemia,* including names and titles on two coffins of the New Kingdom, 
Steixdorff, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr,. uii, 146. 

Stelae, canopic jars, etc., in a collection made by Lord NuoEXT in 1844; small 
antiquities, scarabs, gold rings, etc., including one of Nefertiti, in the collection of 
Sir Rider Haggard. The last is connected with a notable story, that it came with other 
gold objects from the royal tomb at Tell el-Amarna. Blackman, Journal, iv, 39. 

Palaeoliths found by G. W. Murray about the Keneh-Koseir road, with others from 
Luxor, etc., carefully figured and described by Sterns, Harvard African St, i, 48. 

Discovery by Calverley of flint workings at several spots in the desert east of the 
Suez Canal, Seton Karr, Man, 1917, no. 18. 

Bronze socketed axe head from the Delta, Harvard African St., i, 286. 

In the Momiments et MemoHes, Fonda tion Riot, of the Academie des Inscriptions, 
XXII, 1, Benfdite has published a finely illustrated memoir on the prehistoric knife lately 
acquired by the Louvre, the handle of which is carved with subjects that appear to 
combine Mesopotamian with Nilotic design (see above, p. 269). 

A paper by Naville on the designs upon prehistoric Egj^ptian vases, upholding the 
view that they represent fortified villages, not ships, in Archives Snisses J Antln^opologie 
generate, 1916 — 1917, is reviewed, Anc. Eg., 1917, 95. 

Evidence (from a find by Reisner) that the early Libyan graves excavated by Bates 
at Mersa Matrfih are not later than the beginning of the historic period in Egypt, Harvard 
African St., i, 288. 

J^QUIER finds on a prehistoric vase the representation of a -^-shaped object held in 
the hand of a man with cattle. Confirming his opinion expressed in a previous paper, he 
would interpret the as a magic knot, Proc. Soc. Bihl. Arch., xxxix, 87. 

Mackay publishing representations of a house and its interior in elevation from the 
XVnith D}m. tomb of Tehutihefer (Thoiitnufi) at Thebes, suggests that the Egyptian 
border design of rectangles represents the ends of flooring beams, etc., appearing through 
the wall and coloured, Anc. Eg., 1916, 169: and studies the proportion -squares, used 
for guidance by the Eg}q)tian artists, which survive in the Theban tombs, Journal, 
IV, 74. 

E. S. Thomas suggests that a curious figure accompanying sets of cylindrical measures 
of volume in the Illrd Dyn. tomb of Hesy represents such a set nested together, by means 
of a sectional drawing, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 52. 

Luise Klebs has published a subject-catalogue of the scenes in Old Kingdom tombs, 
Die Reliefs des alien Reiches in Heidelberg Academy Ahhandlungen, xvi. Re\fiewed by 
W. Weeszinski, Or. Lit.-Zeit, xix, 237. 

In a tomb of the Old Kingdom Bissing suggests that a detail of the scenes is due to 
misunderstanding of a book of sample designs, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., Liii, 148, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iv. 
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Blackmax, discussing the evidence as to the Egyptian name of the serdab or statue- 
chamber in mastabas, shows that in one text of the Old Kingdom it is called the ‘ statue 
house/ and that in another the squint into the serdab or rather from that into the chapel 
was apparently ^the eyes of the /ja-house/; the chamber or group of chambers forming 
the tomb chapel was known as the ‘/I’u-house, Journal, ill, 250. 

Following on Caktee^s discovery that one building served as the funerary temple of 
both Amenophis I and Xefertere, WiXLOCK has succeeded in putting together the frag- 
mentary reliefs published by Spiegelberg and partly identified by Sethe, giving a sed- 
festival scene in duplicate. The article is illustrated by a restored drawing, each block 
being redrawn to a uniform scale from the publication, Journal, IV, 11. 

Noting that some ancient Egyptian cemeteries were certainly enclosed, Petrie pub- 
lishes plans, made from the observations and measurements of the late Hugh Stannus, of 
a stone portal at Abydos, at the point where a road leading out from the temple of Osiris 
through the town wall to the cemetery reached the boundary of the latter. He also publishes 
Mr Stannus’ sectional plans of the temple of Kamesses II at Abydos, Anc. Eg., 1916, 174 

Pagexstecher publishes an essay by the late Th. ScHREiBER on the Egyptian 
elements in Alexandrian treatment of the dead, pointing out that in the complicated 
tomb-palaces at Kum esh-Shugafa, dating from the first century B.c. and continually added 
to, the tomb of the master and his family was in Greek style, accompanied by and connected 
with a catacomb for the servants in Egyptian style. Later, the fusion of the two elements 
was more complete, Bulletin J Alexnndrie, xv, 1, 

\Y[inlock] describes and figures two small limestone slabs, perhaps trial pieces, with 
the head of a king and standard royal titles, attributable to Dyn. III. They appear to 
have been found in Lower Egypt. The royal head shows strongly marked features, agreeing 
with those recognised from skeletons by Elliott Smith as characteristic of the Armenoid 
race which came in from Lower Egypt during the Early Dynasties, Bull, Metr. Mus., XII, 64. 

Exceptionally fine bust from a limestone statue of a woman of Dyn. IV, in Lord 
Carnarvon s collection, Gardiner, Journal, iv, 1. 

Reviewing Capart’s Les Mu nn_ me nts dits Hycsos, in which the suggestion is made that 
the black stone sphinxes and their congeners belonged to the Protodynastic Period, 
Petrie agrees that they exhibit marks characteristic of early Eg\q)tian art, but considers 
it probable that this was a revival in Egypt due to the art -traditions of the Semitic 
invaders who broke up thi^ (jld Kingdom. The only alternative would be to place the 
colossal and highly fini^hed figure^ of black granite in some totally unknown period, before 
the rising art of the First Dynasty, Anc. Eg., 1916, 188. 

Ch. Ricketts publishes and coitmients on the magnificent head in obsidian in the 
collection of the Rev. MacGregor at lamworth, belonging to this ‘Hyksos’ group of 
inonumtmts, now generally attributed to Amenemmes III of Dyn. XII, Journal, IV, 71. 

Hollowed ma>k of a ^\oman in limestone of the style of Dyn. XXX, a very fine trial- 
piece on loan from the Thaw collection, B^U. Metr. Mus,, xii, 11. 

Sethe points out two in''Cripti<mal records of early art-work in copper, a statue of 
Khasekhemwi in Dyn. II an<l -ifiar barks in Dyn. V, Zeits. f. Aeg, Spr., Liil, 50. (This 
paper had already appeared in almost the same form in the Journal, I, 233.) 

Bronze head of n n^^gro <-,f Hellenistic age, Breccia, Bull JAlexandrie, xv, 48. 

INLOCK writfes an im]) 07 tant arricG on Egyptian kerchiefs for men and women to 
wear over the wig Having identified the fi]-sr in an object found in the late Mr Theodore M. 
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Davis' excavations in the Tombs (jf the Kings, he shows from sculptures and paintings 
how the women s khat and the king s nemei^ must have been made and employed, Bull 
Metr, Mus., xi, 238. 

On the dress of the Egyptians in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, B.M.C. in Bull, Metr, 
Mils, xi, 166, in the New Kingdom, ib,, 211. 

Steindorff discusses the so-called ‘war helmet' of the king, the colour of which is 
blue, the surface covered with circles imitating curls of hair. He decides that it is not a 
wig but a true crown, that its name khepersh is not foreign, and that, although it is first 
seen at the beginning of the New Kingdom, it may have been of importance also in more 
ancient times, though not represented owing to the conventional limitations of early figures, 
Zeits. f, Aeg, Spr.^ Liii, 59. 

Professor Schaefer catalogues and comments on the Berlin collection of drawings on 
ostraca, chiefly consisting of a group found by Moller in 1913 at Der ehMedineh, dating 
from the XIXth and XX th Dynasties. These difler from the other large group, the Cairo 
collection from the Tombs of the Kings, in being less predominantly religious and em- 
bracing a far greater varietv of subjects. Schaefer contends that the drawings are 
reminiscences of tomb and temple scenes rather than studies for such (they include a 
sketch of the obese queen of Punt), and are a tribute to the trained powers of the average 
Egyptian draughtsman. Over thirty iilustratioiis are given, Aegyptisehe Zeichniingen auj 
Scherben in Jahrb, d. kon. Preussischen Sammlangen, XXX vii, 23 

Petrie traces the origin of the ushabti in a figure representing the deceased, which 
was gradually modified into a slave figure, and records the changes of form in the ushabti 
until it fell into disuse, apparently with the Macedonian conquest, Anc. Eg., 1916, 151. 
[The ushabti of Ziharpto at Vienna noted in Journal, in, 274, from the end of Dyn. XXX, 
ought to be examined, as almost the only ones definitely dated to that time.] 

Archaic figure of a frog* with illustrations, Bissixg, Bull, d Alexandrie, xv, 28. 

Fine hippopotamus in fayence, M ixlock, Bull. Metr. Jius., xii, / 7. 

Professor Petrie has published a fully illustrated catalogue of the gi*eat collection 
which he has amassed at University College, London, of bcarabs and Cylinders with Names, 
equal in extent to that of the British Museum and far larger than any other. It includes 
scaraboids, seals, beads, plaques and other small objects inscribed with names of persons. 
The catalogue contains chapters on the religious aspect of the scarab, the varieties of 
shape, and the methods of manufacture ; and a special feature is the elaborate typing of the 
form and detail of the backs. 

Miss Murray studies certain throat or chest pendants shown in the Old Kingdom 
scenes as worn by men, and surviving to later times. An amulet found in Old Kingdom 
graves represents the principal type, which seems to be an ovoid object pierced by a cross- 
bar and wrapped in linen. The stringing and bead accompaniments are also analysed, 
Anc. Eg., 1917, 49. 

G. Eisen writes on the characteristics of eye beads from the earliest times to the 
present day, finding that tint, ornamentation and construction all furnish evidence of 
date, Amer. Journal of Archaeology, 1916, 1; on the origin of glass blowing (the first 
stage in the invention would be blowing a tube), ID,, ib., 134; on button beads, ID., 
ib., 299. 

Breasted shows that a bark named in the earliest Egyptian mythological texts is 
identical with the very primitive reed-fioats which are still in use among the inhabitants 
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of the Second and Third Cataracts for passing from island to island. Probably they were 
obsolete in Egypt itself in historic times, Journal, iv, 174. 

Valuable memoir on ancient Egyptian fishing, the boats (mentioning those described 
by Breasted), hooks, nets and other tackle, catching and curing of the fish, chiefly from 
the scenes and material antiquities. The literary sources are less fully explored, Bates, 
Harvard Afncan Studies, i, 199. 

Two plates of Alexandrian coins selected for their interest or variety, MiLNE, Journal, 
IV, 177. Chronological arrangement of Alexandrine coins of the early years of Hadrian, 
ID., Xumismatic Chron., 1917, 31. 

The Berlin Academy in 1906 offered a prize for a critical investigation of the types 
and symbols of ancient Oriental art and of their spread in nearer Asia and in the realms 
of Mycenaean and Phoenician culture. Hugo Prixz has published a first volume on the 
subject with an introduction by Ed. Meyer, dealing with star symbols first in Egypt and 
then in Babylonia. A second volume is to treat of their connexions in the nearer East, 
Altorientalistische Synibolik, i. 

Wiedemann discusses the platter inscribed with the name of luaa (father-in-law of 
Amenhotp III) as prince of Zahi, and considers that it belongs to the group of forgeries of 
which the chief are the scarabs of the circumnavigation of Africa, Or, Lit.-Zeit., XIX, 65 ; 
and suggests that a scarab in the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge may be inscribed 
with the name of the collector J. G. Ceiesi’ER, ib., 129 [as to this scarab the present writer 
has examined it. The inscription has no connexion with the name of Chester and, though 
puzzling, is certainly ancient]. 


Personal. 

Georges Legrain died at Luxor at the end of August 1917, very suddenly and un- 
expectedly, of pneumonia. He will be long remembered by his labours from 1895 onwards 
as the excavator and restorer ot Karnak, and the fortunate discoverer in 1903 of the 
enormous cache of temple monuments which yielded statues and similar objects in un- 
precedented numbers until its exhaustion in 1907. He was a vigorous researcher. After 
a coiii‘se of art and architecture at Paris under G^rome and Choisy, Legrain turned his 
attention to Egypt and studied archaeology and philology. It seems curious that demotic 
furnished the subject ot his first piiblislied essay ( in 1889) and he retained his interest in it to 
the end. He published many inscriptions, mostly without comment, leaving to people with 
more leisure for the cultivation of philology the discussion of the important material which 
he discovered and made available. Three volumes of his catalogue of the statues of Karnak 
have been published, reaching to Dyn. XXI . He projected a great work to embrace the 
names and genealogies of perstuiages who appeared on the monuments, and published the 
first volume of this in 190<8 for the Cairo collection (Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties), 
besides nunierous special articles. His interest was not confined to ancient Egypt. In Louxor 
sans les Phaiaons he has brought into notice for the first time the religious and domestic 
customs of the Christian and Moslem dwellers in modern Thebes whom he knew so well, 
and tianslated their s<uigs. An interesting notice of Legrain was contributed to the 
Jinimal r/cs Dehats, 2!> aout 1!U7. by Moret, who deplores the fact that Legrain was 
iemo\ed b\ dtath just when ho was m full vigour, and, having attained complete mastery 
of his material ^\as prepared tor the exhaustive publication of the great temple. 
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The Service des AntiquiUs has suffered a severe loss in the death, last autumn, 
of Alexandre Barsaxti. With the natives ‘Iskander’ had a great reputation as an 
engineer. To M. Maspero he was the right-hand man in all practical work of restoration 
of temples and removal of heavy antiquities. While many may deplore the loss of scientific 
information and artistic effect (in the case of the Nubian temples) owing to the very 
unarchaeological treatment to which the monuments were subjected in the course of 
restoration and preservation, there is no doubt that Barsaxti produced great results at 
a minimum of expense, and that he served the department extraordinarily well according 
to his lights. 

Paul PiERRET, formerly Conservator of the Egyptian collections in the Louvre, and in 
the seventies of the last century an active contributor to Egyptological literature, died 
early in 1916 at Versailles, aged 79, Anc. Eg,, 1916, 187. 

Prof. J. A. Kxudtzox, the Assyriologist, of Christiania, who benefited Egyptology by 
his edition of the Tell el-Amama texts, died in January, 1917, King, Journal, iv, 63, 

In England, we have lost Mrs Alice Grexfell, mother of the distinguished papyro- 
logist, who died on August 8, 1917. During the later years of her life Mrs Grenfell 
energetically collected and classified the designs on Egyptian scarabs, and a contribution 
from her on this subject will be found in the second volume of the Journal. 

Sir Gaston Maspero has been the subject of many tributes of respect. The president 
of the Academie des Inscriptions, M. Croiset, pronounced a discourse on his school friend; 
Comptes Rendus, 1916, 298 (7 July). Moret writes a long and instructive account of 
Maspero’s contributions to the understanding of Egyptian religion (under the main headings 
of The Magical Theory of the Tomb, The Study of the Pyramid Inscriptions, and The Egyptian 
Mythology and Cosmology), Revue de VHistoire des Religions, LXXiv, 264 ; Daressy a 
sketch of Maspero's activities during his two administrations (1881 — 1886, 1899 — 1914) of 
the Service des Antiquites, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 129; Haussoullier in the Journal des 
Savants (Aug. 1916, 376) reviews Maspero s contributions to that Journal, especially 
praising his historical gifts, lucidity, powers of observation and realistic insight into the 
life that lay behind the documents. A long discourse by Breccia, the learned director of 
the Museum in Alexandria, commemorates Maspero, Rendiconti d. Accad. dei Lincei, xxvi 
(15 April, 1917); interesting notice, Ancient Egypt, 1916, 145, and with a recent portrait, 
Naville, Journal, iii, 227. 

A biographical notice of Jean Maspero by his father is inserted in the third volume 
of his Papyns Grecs ; H. I. Bell has translated a touching poem written by J. Maspero 
in expectation of death the night before he fell, in the Journal, III, 293. 

An obituary notice of Burchardt, the promising student of Egypt and its foreign 
connexions, is printed Zeits,f. Aeg. Spr., Liii, 149. 

Mr Eckley B. CoXE, Junr (died 20 Dec., 1916), who generously financed the Phila- 
delphia Expedition to Nubia of Maciver and Woolley and their elaborate publications, as 
well as work in Egypt, is commemorated in an article in this Journal, iv, 61. 
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Since the last number of the Journal went to press, Eg}"ptology has sustained grave 
losses in the deaths of Mrs Grenfell, Monsieur Legrain and Monsieur Barsanti, all of them 
distinguished contributors, in one way or another, to the progress of our science. 


Mrs Grenfell, who passed away on August 8th, at an advanced age, was perhaps most 
widely known as the mother of the distinguished scholar and discoverer of papyri, Professor 
Bernard Pyne Grenfell, one of the two founders of our Graeco-Roman Branch. Her own 
life, however, was one of useful activity^ and valuable service in many different spheres. 
As the wife of a well-known house-master at Clifton College her duties were naturally 
many ; none the less she found time to take a prominent part in the women’s suffrage 
movement, besides writing a novel and numerous stories and essays that appeared in various 
magazines. For the last twenty years she devoted herself to Egyrptology, and particularly 
to the study of scarabs, a study in which her talent for drawing and ingenuity of mind 
stood her in good stead. On this and kindred subjects she made important contributions 
to the pages of various learned periodicals both in England and on the Continent, including 
our own Journal. An original personality, she will be remembered by a wide circle of 
friends for her great kindliness and attractive old-world courtesy. 


M. Barsanti was an able engineer, whose excavations and restorations of temples both in 
Egypt and in Nubia made him one of the most valuable officials of the Service des Antiqaites, 
under Sir Gaston Maspero. Most of his written contributions to our science will be found 
in the Anmdes, the regular organ of the Service des AntiquiUs. Owing to the nature of 
his work, M. Barsanti was less well-known to his colleagues than M. Georges Legrain, the 
genial and hospitable French scholar whose life-work centred in the ruins of Karnak. A man 
of great versatility and cleverness, self-taught in many respects, M. Legrain worked in a 
manner that commanded the admiration even of those who were apt to carp at a certain 
lack ot accuracy in his copies of hieroglyphic texts. Mr Griffith has given a description 
of his scientific achievements on a previous page (p. 278), and there is no need for us to 
cover the same ground here. All. however, and they are many, who, like the present 
writer, have accompanied M. Legrain over the scene of his excavations, have listened 
to his acute and entertaining observations, and have marvelled at the extent of his repairs 
and the success ot his discoveries, will deeply mourn the loss of one in whom scientific 

ability was so happily united with cheery and exuberant good-nature. Karnak will be 
a very ditterent place without M, Legrain. 
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In this connection, we cannot refrain from an expression of anxiety with regard to the 
future of Kaniak. It is, in any case, little short of a disaster that M. Legrain should have 
gone from us without having compiled a consecutive and exhaustive record of his labours 
during a quarter of a century on the greatest temple-site in Egypt, Karnak was the 
Westminster Abbey of Egypt, the fane upon which the Pharaohs lavished their wealth and 
their piety, the portrait-gallery ^vhere, as the supreme token of their master's favour, the 
most famous men of the country w-ere permitted to place statues of themselves. But 
Karnak is even more than that : it is an open history-book the pages of which are its 
walls inscribed with hieroglyphic wTiting and embellished with sculptured scenes ; for here 
the Theban kings commemorated their %varlike exploits and other successful deeds, thus 
making of the temple not merely a tribute to the most powerful god of the land but also 
a perennial monument of themselv^es. Passing through the vast halls of Karnak, the 
student may note the conquests of Tuthmosis III with the exact totals of his spoils, the 
vicissitudes of Harnesses II’s Hittite campaign, the nauies of the Palestinian localities 
subdued by Shishak, the reforms of Harem hab, the causes celebres initiated by the Priest- 
kings, and numberless other events which constitute the bulk of what we know of Egyptian 
history. To such historical annals M. Legrain added many new^ fragments : every inscribed 
block that he unearthed was reproduced in a model of w ood on w^hich a photograph to scale 
was pasted, and with these easily manipulated models whole walls were reconstructed. 
Only a small part of M. Legrain's finds has been adequately published ; we devoutly hope 
that full use will be made of his literary remains and photographic materials by whoever 
may succeed him. 

Our hearty congratulations and good wishes to Professor A. S. Hunt, who married 
Miss Bradshaw, daughter of Surgeon-general Sir A. F. Bradshaw, on January 26th. 

For the session 1917 — 1918 a full series of lectures has been arranged in London, and 
of these four will have already been delivered by the time this sadly delayed number of the 
Journal appears. Professor Grenfell opened the series on Xov. 21st with a discourse on 
“ New^ Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” and on Dec. 14th Miss Louisa Pesel dealt interestingly 
with the little-studied topic of Egyptian Needlecraft. The remaining five lectures consist 
of a course by Mr A. M. Blackman, the subject chosen being “ The Feudal State of Ancient 
Egypt.” The themes to which the individual meetings will be devoted are : (L) Life on a 
Feudal Lord's Estate (Jan. 18th); (2) The Town and House of the Period (Feb. 22nd); 
(3) The popular and local religious Cults (Mar.) ; (4) Art, Literature, the Drama and Social 
Reform (Apr.); (5) The Relations of the Feudal Lords with the Pharaoh (May). The dates 
of the last three lectures will be announced later ; they will be held, as in the past, at the 
Rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, by the special permission of the President 
and Council. 
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Is^OTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes. By Xorman de Garis Davies. 
^Yith Plates in color by L. Crane, Norman de G, Davies, and F. S. Unwin of the Egyptian 
Expedition and Nina de Garis Davies. (Robb de Peyster Tytus memorial series, volume i.) New 
York, 1917. Pp. xxvi-fSO, With 29 Plates in color, in photogravure and in outline, and many 
figures in the text. Folio. 

Since 1908 Mr Davies and his assistants have been slowly and laboriously amassing facsimile records 
of Theban tombs for the gi*eat Museum in New York, and this volume worthily inaugurates their 
publication. As to the format the page is somewhat larger than in the Fund’s large D^r el-Bahri 
volumes. Mr Carter’s drawings in those volumes can hardly be surpassed, but in the case of Nakht 
luxurious hand-made paper, large type and exquisite reproductions of outlined and coloured drawings 
and pli()tographs put the final result into a different artistic category for bibliophiles. Mr Davies has 
always cultivated the highest standard of accuracy and he has successfully impressed his standard on 
his artistic helpers. 

The tomb of Nakht is one of the best known to tourists. There are tombs which greatly surpass 
it ill size, beauty of decoration and technical interest, but the well-preserved colouring of its single 
decorated chamber make it the best example by which to realise the original appearance of a typical 
])ainted tomb of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is right that this little monument should be preserved 
for all time in a really adequate copy. The greater part of the decorated surface is reproduced not 
once but thrice, in photograph, in outline and in coloured facsimile. 

Of Nakht himself and his kin curiously little is discoverable. His scanty titles show that he was 
a scribe oi educated person who exercised also some small priestly function in the temple of Amfin, 
The date of the tomb is fixed by the costume and other details to the reigu of Ameiiophis II or 
Tuthmosis I^^ The usual scenes of banqueting, fishing and fowling, agriculture and cultivation of 
the \ ine occur iir it. The most pleasing composition, a group of girls in a concert of musicians, forms 
the frontispiece of the volume. Of intere.^ting or rare details we may note a tame cat devouring a 
fish, and a })U 2 zling figiii-e over the scene of winnowing, for which Mr Davies quotes two parallels in 
other tombs, apparently of some religious significance. The author observes the unevenness of the 
artist’s work: wdien he was interested, as in the laces of the principal figures, he drew firm outlines 
with clear definition and detail : wdien he was merely getting through the task of covering space with 
conventional humdrum figures and insc2*iptions, they are as it tvere smudged in and must be unsatis- 
tactoi} to cop}. An extraordinary mistake, due to piecemeal, conventional work, occurs where the 
artist, having drawn the arms of the large figure in the act of spearing fish, totally forgot to put the 
harpoon into the hands. 

The plate.s mchule a sene-; of photogi-apli^ of the range of foothills and cliffs forming the necro- 
poliN. The first of these, taken from a distant point, is man-ellously fine. It is followed by others at 
closer r.uige and narrowing down until the entrance of the tomb itself is the main object seen. A very 
intere.stmg and suggestive chapter discusses a variety of general questions concerning the Theban 
necropolis and Egyptian funerary ideas: though published after Dr Gardiner’s admirable and elaborate 
account of the To»iy o; A,nei>eiahtt, it was written before it and we are glad to have Mr Davies’ 
UK ependeut views, derived more from the nioimmente and from general evidence than from the 
wii uijjB. ^ '■ uncommonly tail to tell us clearly the thing that we should most like 

'iiiw. . 1 aMcs points out how the strong and joyous desire for earthly pleasures after death, 
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displayed in the tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, gave place in the Nineteenth to dwelling on 
imagined hoiToi*s ot the L nder world ; for ^cenes of daily life were thereafter substituted processions 
of demons, and for the first time it seeuis that the sadness, hopelessness or misery of death was 
expressed freely in the tomb. Mr Davies evidently inclines to the view that the sculptures and 
paintings in the necropolis, like those in the houses, were selected for their appropriateness and not 
for any magical effect such as Professor ^[aspero's theory involved; but Dr Gardiner in his memoir 
on Amenemhet has brought forward some evidence again on Mas[)ero’s side. Mr Davies’ suggestion 
that the paths and halls of the country house were imitated in the passages and transverse chambers 
of the tomb is noteworthy. The cost of this splendid memoir is borne by a fund given in memory 
of the late Robb de Peyster Tytus, whose interest in Egyi^tian research is thus bearing goodly fruit, 
^fr A. M. Ltdhgoe contributes a shom preface. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Beschriji'ing van de Egyptische Verzameluig in het Fiijlcsnvasenra ceiii Oudkeden te Leiden\ Mumniiekisten 
van het Xieiace Rijl\ tweede Serie. By Dr P. A. A. Boeser. Haag : Nijhofi*, 1917. Pp. 8 ; 1 coloured 
and 11 photographic plates. Folio. (Text in Dutch or in German.) 

This ninth volume continues the photographic publication of the mummiform cofiins, belonging to 
the later part’ of the New Kingdom, which was begun in 1916 (see Journal, vol. iv, p. 66 ). It includes 
four numbers, all of which belong to the old collection purchased from Anastasi ; very complete drawings 
of them are in Leemans’ Monuraenten and are useful for comparison with the photographs. The first t'wo 
numbers belong to one person, being the entire inner coffin and the lid of the outer coffin of a certain 
Amenhotp who was “priest of Amun and of Milt and prophet of t\xe yeb-y eh ( 2 )ortable statue^) of Amdn.’’ 
A funerary papyrus probably of the same individual, though with additional titles, is in the Louvre^. 
On the chest of the outer coffin -lid the deceased is represented standing before King Amenophis I, who 
is entitled “the yeb-yeh of Amim,’^ with his mother queen Ahmose-uefertere and his grandmother Ahhotp ; 
thus “the yeh-yeh of Amtin” here means nothing more nor less than the divine statue of the deceased 
King, who is known also elsewhere by this designation'^. The whole of the coffin, inside and out, is 
covered with inscriptions and representations of deities and genii, including a strange ass-headed mummy 
holding up a lizard. This coffin may belong to Dyn. NX. The same may be said of the other two 
mmibers, viz. the lids of the coffins of ( 1 ) Espnebeueb, a “fore-priest of the god Chensemwese-Neferhotp 
(Nephotes) and registrar of the young men of the temple of Chons’^— as fore-priest he was one of the 
front bearers of the sacred bark of the god^ — and {'2) a kautl (clerk of the works?) of the temple of 
Ammon named Papai, son of the hauti Es-aniun. The photogratihs reach the high standard to which we 
are accustomed in the Leyden publication, and Dr Boeser has in this volume given copies and translations 
of most of the inscriptions. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

The Xew Archaeological Discovenes and their Beanng upon the Xeiv Testament and upon the Life and 
Times of the Primitive Church. By Camden M. Cobern ; Introduction by Edouard Naville. New 
York: Funk and MTagnalls Co., 1917. Pp. xxxiv+698. 113 illustrations. 8 vo. 

Professor Cobern has rendered good service in thus jiresenting under one cover and in popular, 
readable form the results of nearly a half-century of archaeological labours. The volume relates to the 
New Testament, and comprises two divisions : ( 1 ) Manuscripts and documentary sources so far as they 
bear on the subject, and ( 2 ) Monuments and inscriptions. What has been scattered through memoirs, 
journals, and numerous volumes, the reiider will here find summarized. The text is enhanced in interest 
by a collection of fine illustrations of sites, monuments, and photograiihs of the men who have done so 
much to create the field. ' 

Starting with Beissmann’s pronouncement :1895) on the unique value of the papyri, Cobern has 
summed up under suitable headings the range of discoveries in the realm of Biblical Greek — the place of 
the Koine in the history of the language, the area over wdiich the discoveries have occurred, the light 

1 See Legraix, Pec. de Trai\, xni, ISO. - Deveria, Catalouue des MSS, dii Louvre, p. 56, iii, 6. 

® See Gauthier, Livre des Ruis, vol. n, p. 206. Legraix, Annales du Service, vol. xvi, p, 168 ' 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, iv, 3 ; 
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shed on the New Testament as to vocabulary and style, every-day side of life, and, incidentally, the 
emergence of hoi polloi. Of interest, for example, is the hnd, after all these centuries, of a real town -site 
(pp. 75 ff.), and the bringing to light of the common life of the first Christian centuries. Archaeology 
means more than the stufi&ng of museums, it is making the past definite and real. Oxyrhynchus (pp. 88 ff.), 
with its great buildings and its wealth, luxury, and sights of a metropolis, was far more imposing. 

Particularly valuable to those remote from libraries is the list of recently discovered New Testament 
texts, including the TIth century (pp. 140 ff.), perhaps the most complete to date. Syriac, Coptic, and 
Latin fragments are included, also the Apocryphal and Apostolic literature, while amulets and Ostraca 
receive mention. 

In Part II the monumental finds are summarised by countries : Jerusalem, Gezer, the cities of the 
Apostle Paul, and the Aegean shore, accompanied by excellent illustrations. 

A closing chapter sums up the finds as expressed in the life of the times — a chapter on the sociology 
of the period, w'ith a helpful recapitulation at the end. 

The author has not quite escaped the encyclopaedic; but to wide reading, painstaking research, 
and careful ordering of details, he adds a literary style that renders archaeology a pleasure. He adds 
also the enthusiasm of one who loves his theme. The book is an excellent summary, carefuOy wrought, 
worthy the attention of scholars, a “ vade mecum for everyone who loves and reads his New Testament. 


Wallace N. Steaens. 
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